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. Peres floats 
idea of Gaza- 
Jordan 

autonomy link 

Jerusalem Post Staff 
Prime Minister Peres said yester¬ 
day that Jordan is determined not to 
lose its stake in the Gaza Strip and 
that an autonomy solution for Gaza 
could be combined with the plans for 
autonomy on the West Bank. 

In an interview for Pessah with 
The Jerusalem Post, to be published 
on Wednesday, Peres said that the 
idea of establishing an interim 
Israeli-Egyptian “condominium” in 
Gaza had come up against Egypt's 
*--i “lack of political interest” in the 
region. Jordan, however, “has a 
political interest in not losing Gaza.” 
he said. 

Despite the difficulties, Peres ack¬ 
nowledged that “there are people in 
Gu^a who would like to try their 
hand at the application of auton¬ 
omy.” 

Peres said that he did not “sug¬ 
gest*’ the dismantling of Jewish set¬ 
tlements in Gaza - because “the 
scandals here would begin im¬ 
mediately” - but added emphatically 
-- that there was “no justification for 
: taking more land” for Jewish settle¬ 
ments. 

Gaza, be said, has almost doubled , 
its population in the past 20 years, 
from 300,000 to 560,000, and the 
density in the area is “almost as bad 
as Hong Kong." 

“I ask myself whether there is any 
justification for taking an extra 
50,000 duoams, while the Negev, 
with 12 million dunams, is almost 
devoid of settlers,” he said. He stres¬ 
sed that he was opposed to the 
allocation of any further land in 
Gaza for settlement. 

Duped woman 
in El AI case 
• gets police 
H protection 

V - r By JERRY LEWIS 

Jsrusaiaa FuA Correspondent 
Anne-Marie Morphy, the Irish 
1“ woman arrested by Scotland Yard 
for trying to carry a bomb on to an El 
Al jet Thursday, was released late 
Saturday night but is being kept 
under police protection. 

“ Meanwhile, Nezar Hindawi, the 
man accused of giving her the explo¬ 
sive device, told police he bad been 

- tricked by the leader of an Arab 

- terrorist cell with which he was 
associated, police sources said. Hin¬ 
dawi said be was led to believe that 
the bag he had given Murphy con¬ 
tained drugs, not the five-kilogram 
bomb found by an El Al security 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 
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PM to discuss 
his‘Marshall 
Han’in Paris 

j Prime Minister Peres said yester¬ 
day he intended to discuss his plan 
for Middle East economic develop¬ 
ment with French President Francois 
Mitterrand and Prime Minister Jac¬ 
ques Chirac during bis 36-hour visit 
to Paris, which begins today. 

Peres said he had already discus¬ 
sed the plan with U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz, West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and Italian 
Prime Minister Bettino Craxi, and < 
had approached British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. The 
reactions from the Europeans and ■ 
the Americans had been “enthusdas- 
k tic,” he said. ' 

In additionto discussing his Mid¬ 
dle East Marshall Plan, as his prog- 1 
ramme has been dubbed, Peres is 1 
expected to discuss ways of baiting, 
terrorism. Tomorrow, he will ex¬ 
plain Israel's stand on the issue be¬ 
fore the Council of Europe in Stras¬ 
bourg. ' 


Cabinet votes 
summer time 
from May 17 
to September 6 

By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 
The cabinet vored yesterday by 11 
against six with one abstention to 
introduce summer time in Israel 
from May 17 to September 6, a 
decision which jolted Interior Minis¬ 
ter Yitzhak Peretz out of his custom¬ 
ary composure and moved him to 
hurl emotional accusations against 
the Alignment, which voted against 
him en bloc. 

Peretz shouted at Energy Minister 
Moshe Shahal in the course of the 
debate, in which not a single Likud ' 
Minister took part: “You have been 
. shedding my blood! You have been 
organizing a public lynch campaign 
against me! I would not be surprised 
if what you have done will lead to 
attempts on my life! You have been 
inciting against me and against all 
the Orthodox community!” 

Peretz vainly tried to persuade the 
cabinet not to debate the issue until 
the High Court of Justice, which is 
considering a number of pleas 
against him. holds its next session 
today. 

Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz 
last night accepted the cabinet's re¬ 
commendations on summer time, 
according to which the docks wiB be 
moved forward one boor at midnight 
on May 17, the Saturday following 
Independence Day. Sommer time 
wOl be in effect until September 6. 

Attorney-General Yitzhak Zamir 
said that the High Court hearings on 
the summer time issue need not 
prevent the cabinet debating and 
taking decisions. He said later on in 
the debate that it would be incon¬ 
ceivable fora cabinet minister to act 
in contradiction of a cabinet derision 
by ignoring the principle of collec¬ 
tive responsibility for cabinet action, 
to which they were all committed. 

The emotion-charged debate fol¬ 
lowed a formal proposal by three 
ministers, Communications Minister 
Amnon Rubinstein, Energy Minis¬ 
ter Moshe Shahal, and Economics 
Minister Gad Ya’acobi. to introduce 
summer time forthwith. - 
Peretz reminded the cabinet that 
the commission he appointed to 
study the problem did not advise the 
introduction of summer time this 
year. He quoted the findings of a 
German research project to the 
effect that road accidents would in¬ 
crease in the wake of summer time. 

He also quoted a French research 
project which held that summer time 
caused negative manifestations 1 
among the school population. . 

Shahal said in the debate that, if 
summer time were introduced forth- j 
with, the country would save $5.6m. 
on energy. Orthodox Jews wanted . 
summer time just as much as secular 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 1 


Bejski shocks financial system 



Report insists top 
bankers must go 


Judge Moshe Bejski (right), head of the commission investigating the hanlt shares crisis, dwk^ 
hands yesterday with State Comptroller Yitzhak Tunik, whose report led to the establishment of 
the commission. Between them is Prof. David Libai, chairman of the Knesset Control Committee, 
to whom tiie Bejski report was presented. (isaacHarari) 




By PCMHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
The Bejski Commission of Inquiry 
into the 1983 bank-shares scandal, 
recommends a complete overhaul of 
Israel's financial markets. The com¬ 
mission also calls for the resignation 
or dismissal of the governor of the 
Bank of Israel, Moshe Mandel- 
baum, and the heads of the coun¬ 
try's biggest commercial banks. 

The commission recommends that 
the attorney-general pursue several 
areas of inquiry that the commission 
opened, with a view to bringing 
charges against those alleged in the 
report to have violated the law. 

The theme of the report, stressed 
at length at the opening of the chap¬ 
ter on “conclusions and recomenda- 
tions,” is that the regulation of bank 
shares detailed in the report, repre¬ 


sented far more than a business 
disaster for the banks but was a 
major blow to the country's eco¬ 
nomy as well. 

“No less serious than the crisis 
itself,” the report declares in sting¬ 
ing language, “is the lack of accoun¬ 
tability of'the senior personalities 
involved, which expressed itself in 
the blanket refusal of any of them to 
take responsibility for what hap¬ 
pened.” 

Initial reactions last night from the 
banks were varied. Bank Hapoalim 
promised “co-operation” and said it 
would draw the necessaty conclu¬ 
sions after studying the report. Bank 
Leumi complained that it had only 
received the report at 8:30 last night 
and had not received sufficient 
copies, and therefore would only 

I Continued on Back Page) 




The people and the price 




k 


Yoram Aridor 


(Yossi Zamir) Moshe Manddbamu (Brenner) 


Ernest Japhet 


(Daniel Blatt) 


The Bejski Commission called for 
the resignation wi thin 30 days of six 
persons it found responsible for the 
bank shares crisis, and placed blame 
on nine others who have already left 
their posts. One person was found to 
bear some responsibility for the 
shares, but the pane] did not call for 
her resignation. 

• Persons who must resign within 30 
days: 

Dr. Moshe Mandelbaum, governor 
of the Bank of Israel 
Ernest Japhet, general manager. 
Bank Leumi 

Ephraim Reiner, chairman and pres¬ 


ident, Ampal. a subsidiary of Bank 
Hapoalim 

Giora Gazit, managind director. 
Bank Hapoalim 

Rafael Recanati, chairman and man¬ 
aging director. Discount Bank 
Aaron Meir. managing director, 
Mizrahi Bank 

• Persons who bear responsibility 
for the shares crisis but who have 
already left their positions: 

David Shoham. formerly head of 

administration. Bank Gali 

Ben Ami Zuckerman, former com- 

(Continued on Page 2, CoJ. ]) 


Individual and Collective blame Clash likely on governor’s job 


The Bejski Commission Report, 
which last night hit the country with 
a shattering impact, will be discussed 
and debated for a long time. It is not 
only the first commission of inquiry 
to deal with u major economic prob¬ 
lem; it has also f.i:e:pre:ed its terras 
of reference in the widest possible 
way. Its analysis is therefore more 
far-reaching and its recommenda¬ 
tions are more devastating than 
those of the Agranat and Kalian 
commissions, which dealt with the 
Yam Kippur War and the Sabra and 
Shatilla massacres respectively. 

The report does not confine itself 
to the bank share crisis of October 
1983 in its narrow sense, but ranges 
far beyond - to tbe very foundations 
of Israel’s economy, with ramifica¬ 
tions spreading far and wide. 

In the process, the co mmis sion has 
blasted the accepted norms of busi¬ 
ness conduct, and bas issued an 


ANALYSIS 


unmistakably loud call for a new 
code of personal responsibility and 
accountability. In its recommenda¬ 
tions - which call all those responsi¬ 
ble for the crash to pay for their 
indifference, lax observance of the 
law, irresponsibility and even illegal 
actions - the commission states 
bluntly that none of those responsi¬ 
ble should have waited for the com¬ 
mission's report. They should have 
realized that whoever has broken the 
law or failed in his duties, cannot 
continue in his job as if nothing has 
happened, let along be kicked up¬ 
stairs. 


The commission has shown no 
mercy to any of those involved; it has 
censured those who are no longer in 
the public service and can therefore 
neither be fired nor otherwise 
punished. . . 

The testimony of those directly 
involved made it appear that an air 
of collective guilt hung over the 
affair. Hie commission, however, 
dispelled this notion of collective 
guilt, and pinned individual respon¬ 
sibility on every one of those who 
made up “the system” from which all 
claimed they bad no way out. 

Refuge could have been taken, 
the commission says - in the law, 
even as it stands, or in a business 
ethic that seems to have been forgot¬ 
ten. Guilt and responsibility, the 
commission implies, are always indi¬ 
vidual, and the participation of 
others in the same culpable acts of 
(Continued oa Page 2, Col. 6) 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Prime Minister Peres said last 
night that the government would 
“fulfil all its commitments” to cany 
out the conclusions of the Bejski 
Commission’s report. 

“Israel is a democracy, and if a 
problem is discovered, there is no 
intention of hiding it. On the con¬ 
trary, it will be set right,” Peres said. 
He maintained that the report would 
have no effect on the government’s 
economic programme, since the in¬ 
quiry dealt with events that took 
place before the economic plan was 
instituted. 

At the same time, the commission 
report bas already set off maneuver¬ 
ing between the Alignment and the 
Likud over who will replace Moshe 
Mandelbaum as governor of the 
Bank of Israel. Peres wants to 
appoint Deputy Finance Minister 
Adiel Amorai to the position, but 


Likud ministers oppose giving the 
job to a Labour Party man. 

However, tbe governorship has 
never yet been given to an active 
politician, so tbe appointment of 
Araorai, even if agreed to by Sha¬ 
mir, would constitute a precedent. 

More on the Bejski report 
on pages 6,7 and 9. 

While Yitzhak Moda'i was still at 
the Treasury, he is known to have 
favoured the appointment of Meir 
Heth, former stock exchange head. 
The commission praised Heth in its 
findings, but also reprimanded him. 
But with Moda'i out of tbe Treasury, 
Heth’s candidacy is obviously in 
doubt. 

The Histadrut will implement all 
the Bejski Report recommenda- 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 1) 


Britons moved from Moslem part 
of Beirut after two murders 


WHEN THE LEADING INDUSTRIES LOOK FOR 
A CREATIVE AND RESPONSIVE BANK 
THEY BANK WITH US 


BEIRUT. - A sad and weary group 
of 31 Britons were evacuated from 
Moslem West Beirut yesterday 
under armed escort after the kflling 
of two British teachers and tbe 
abduction of a British television 
cameraman. 

A Moslem group said it killed the 
kidnapped teachers in retaliation for 
Britain’s support of the U.S. attack 
on Libya last Tuesday. Some eva¬ 
cuees, who included children and old 
people, spoke of living in daily fear 
of abduction since then. 

Clutching suitcases and shopping 
bags, they arrived in Christian East 
Beirut after trundling across the 
Green Line battle-front dividing tbe 
dty. 

Meanwhile, a second group of 
Americans was evacuated from 
Sudan to Kenya overnight, bringing 
to nearly 300 tbe number of U.S. 
citizens airlifted from Khartoum, a 


U.S. Embassy spokesman said 
yesterday in Nairobi. 

The Americans, mainly depen¬ 
dants of U.S. diplomats and non- 
essential embassy staff, were 
ordered to leave Khartoum by the 
State Department in Washington be¬ 
cause of fears for the safely of U.S. 
citizens after an embassy com¬ 
munications officer was shot in the 
Sudanese capital on Wednesday. 

Joining the airlift were a few pri¬ 
vate U.S. citizens who left the coun¬ 
try voluntarily and about 20 nation¬ 
als from Canada and Britain. 

It was reported in Frankfurt that a 
special Eight by a West German 
Lufthansa DC-10 yesterday brought 
276 people out of Libya. 

Many of those who arrived in 
Europe yesterday were West Ger¬ 
man women with children. They 
and some of the returning men, who 
were employed by West German 


firms m Libya, said they were re¬ 
lieved to be home but would return 
once the political situation stabil¬ 
ized. 

In Bilbao, Spain police early 
yesterday defused a bomb planted 
on a window sill of a building where 
the Spanish-U.S. cultural associa¬ 
tion has its office. 

Police said they received an 
anonymous telephone call from a 
person who said a bomb had been 
planted outside .the “Aznar” build¬ 
ing, in downtown Bilbao, and that it 
would explode in a few minutes. 

Police said they rushed to tbe 
building, which was once used as an 
American consulate, and defused 
the bomb using a remotely control¬ 
led robot. 

The Spanish-U.S. Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation promotes cultural contacts 
between Spain and the U.S. 

(See picture Page 2} 




Israe liair experts going to u.s. to discuss cooperation 

McDonnel Douglas interested in joining Lavi project 




By AVI HOFFMANN 
Post Defence Reporter 
The giant U.S. aerospace coipora- 
tion, McDonnell Douglas, is in¬ 
terested in joining the Israel Aircraft 
Industries’ Lavi fighter project. The 
Jerusalem Post has learned. . 

IAI president Moshe Keret and 
the Lavi project director a J the De¬ 
fence Ministry, Tat-Muf (Bng-- 

Gen.) Menafaem Eini, are »travel 

-to SL Louis next month 
. the U.S. firm’s request, McDotmefl 
Douglas's participation in the Lavt 
programme. 

^:IAI sources declined to cotrifrm^ 

deny , any contacts with Am 
companies, beyond noting 

on routine business trips 

Jo thfrU.S. ,. . nf rete¬ 

ll is unclear what tandofjin 
tranship McDonnell Douglas basra 
mindi but industry source * ;( 5f 
lated that the company m.gM oe 
interested in co-produjflon ° 
mg the plane under licence 


U.S. Such a partnership could be'a 
giant step forward for Israel’s next 
generation fighter, constantly under 
attack from various quarters for 
what is considered the intolerable 
burden it imposes on tbe country’s 
economy. McDonnell Douglas 
manufactures the F-15, Phantom 
and Skyhawk warplanes in service 
with the Israel Air Force. 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
told The Post in an interview last 
year that Israel was actively seeking 
an American manufacturer to join 
IAI as an equal partner for the 
development and production of the 
Lavi. 

The project, Israel’s largest ever 
industrial endeavour, has cost SI 
billion to develop so far and will cost 
another $1.2b. before production 
starts in 1990. Tbe plane, due for its 
first flight this September, has been 
under constant review since its con¬ 
ception and counts among its critics 
the Pentagon, which objects to $250 


million worth of U.S. military aid 
being spent on the plane annually, 
and the IDF chief of general staff, 
who would prefer cutting the Lari 
budget rather than slashing Army 
funds. 

If a major U.S manufacturer joins 
in producing the Lari, then Israel's 
financial troubles with the plane are 
likely to be over. Apart from the 
direct financial and technological 
aid, tbe American partner could pro¬ 
vide, a vast export market in the 
U.S. and elsewhere would open up. 
So far, the Lari’s only customer is 
the Israel Air Force. With U.S. 
participation other customers are 
likely to become interested, and in¬ 
stead of being an economic burden 
the Lari might even start turning a 
profit. 

Co-prodoction with the Amer¬ 
icans has always been a possibility 
and Israel, in tbe words of Rabin, 
has seen the Lavi as “a joint project 
between IAI and the aeronautical 


industry in the U.S.” Over 120 
American companies axe involved, 
as sub-contractors, in the develop¬ 
ment of the plane. Major systems, 
such as the engine and parts of tbe 
fuselage and wings, are made in the 
U.S. 

An industry source noted that the 
U.S. arsenal currently boasts several 
aircraft that were originally de¬ 
veloped outside of the U.S. The 
British-designed Harrier and Hawk, 
as well as the French Dauphin heli¬ 
copter are built in the U.S. and flown 
by various branches of the armed 
forces. IAI itself has supplied, on 
lease, two squadrons of Kfirs to the 
U.S. Navy’s aggressor force. 

The U.S. does not currently have 
a high-performance strike aircraft in 
development for the 1990s and the 
Lari is therefore the front-runner to 
fit the bill, the industry source said, 
adding that several U.S. congress¬ 
men are lobbying for America to 
actively participate in Lari produc- 
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Histadrut gives 
ultimatum on 
C-o-L dispute 

By M1CHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The Histadrut will 
declare a nationwide labour dispute 
today, unless a cost-oMiving allo¬ 
wance agreement is signed by this 
morning. 

The Histadnit's Central Commit¬ 
tee yesterday authorized the Trade 
Union Department to announce the 
dispute and notify the Labour Minis¬ 
try, as required by law. After this, a 
strike can be called in two weeks' 
time. 

The previous agreement expired 
on March 31. . „ 

“It:,is ujconc3.va.Bie Slat the Hisr 
tadGrlithowagree to return to the old 
agreement, which was based on the 
need to compensate for the p£ce 
rises in the days of galloping inflation 
before die price freeze," the Central 
Committee declared yesterday. 

The Hlstadrut’s Trade Union De¬ 
partment chairman Haim Haberfeld 
yesterday denounced the new fi¬ 
nance minister, Mctshe Nissim, for 
taking steps against a satisfactory 
C-o-L agreement, and advised the 
minister not to heed the advice of his 
senior officials and “experts" on 
wage agreements. 

Negotiations over the agreement 
continued until late last night. 

Haberfeld noted that the Histad¬ 
nit's formula calls for a fleribte C-o-L 
agreement which will fluctuate 
between 70, 80 and 90 per cent of 
compensation for the accumulated 
6-8 per cent price rises. 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar stated yesterday that 
raising the prices of bread and public 
transport is a terrible injustice to the 
lower-income groups. 


THE PEOPLE 

(Coatinned from Page One) 

missioner of the Treasury’s capital 
market 

Arnon Gafni, former governor. 
Bank of Israel 

Oded Messer, former inspector of 
banks 

Yigael Hurvitz, former finance 
minister 

Yoram Aridor, former finance 
minister 

Prof. Ya'acov Ne’cman, former 
director-general of the Treasury 
Prof. Ezra Sadan, former director- 
general of the Treasury 
Dr. Meir Heth. former chairman of 
the stock market directorate 
• Person who bears some responsi¬ 
bility for the shares crisis, but who 
need not draw conclusions, accord¬ 
ing to the Bejski panel: 

Galia Maor, inspector of banks once 
October. 1982 


CLASH 

(Continued from Page One) 
tions, Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yisrael Kessar stated yesterday. 
Kessar added that he hoped the 
report's conclusions would not hin¬ 
der the economic recovery. 

Finance Munster Moshe Nissim 
last night set up a team to study the 
commission's recommendations and 
prepare proposals to be brought be¬ 
fore the cabinet, the Treasury 
announced. 

Sources in both the Likud and 
Labour told The Jerusalem Post last 
night that former finance minister 
Yoram Axidor's role in the bank 
share collapse, as described by the 
Bejski commission yesterday, will 
certainly fuel future political con¬ 
frontations between the parties. 

On the Labour side, there was no 
immediate onslaught on the Likud. 
But it was intimated that material 
from the commission’s report is cer¬ 
tain lo be used against the Likud in 
the next election campaign. 


Agency has second thoughts on policy 

Conditions worsen at Ethiopian housing centres 
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Syria said agreeable 
to talks with Arafat 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jen? :-aJem Post Reporter 

The rapid deterioration of physic¬ 
al conditions, services and morale at 
the absorption centres for Ethiopian 
immigrants that have been con¬ 
verted to permanent bousing has led 
die Aliya Department of the Jewish 
Agency to ‘‘reconsider" its policy for 
this group, according to department 
director-general David Levine. 

Levine told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that he would be meeting. 
today with the director-general of 
the Absorption Ministry to discuss 
ways of halting the worsening situa¬ 
tion among the immigrants at the 
converted centres, and to find better 
permanent housing solutions for 
them. 

About 3,000 of the Ethiopians 
who came in 1984 were placed in 
vacant public housing blocks that 
were turned into ad hoc absorption 


centres and run by the Aliya Depart¬ 
ment. A master plan for the absorp¬ 
tion of the Ethiopians adopted last 
year by the Absorption Ministry 
warned against turning these quar¬ 
ters into permanent housing, since 
this would create Ethiopian “ghet¬ 
tos.” 

The Aliya Department agreed and 
planned eventually to disperse the 
Ethiopians in groups of 30 to 40 
families in other neighbourhoods, 
according fo MIcha Feldman, the 
department’s coordinator for Ethio¬ 
pian absorption. During their fiist 
months in the country, the immig¬ 
rants were thus told that they would 
eventually get permanent housing 
elsewhere. 

Bat for the past six months, both 
the department and the ministry 
have ignored both the master plan 
and their promises to the immig¬ 
rants, by converting the 15 ad hoc 


10 Ashkenazi mayors due to 
host Mimouna celebrations 


By GREER FAY CASHMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Jerusalem's Teddy Kollek will be 
one of 10 Ashkenazi mayors across 
the country hosting end-of-Pessah 
Mimouna celebrations in their 
homes on April 30. The open-house 
tradition brought to Israel by the 
Jewish community of Morocco has 
gradually evolved into a national 
festival, though in character it re¬ 
mains distinctly North African. 

President Herzog and his wife will 
celebrate outside Jerusalem as the 
guests of Yitzhak and Zahava Shar- 
vit of Ramie. Not far away, at Neve 
Tirza women’s prison, inmates will 
be savouring moufleta , Moroccan 
pancakes soaked in honey, prepared 
for them at the initiative of the Lod 
municipality by women of the town. 

The total budget for the public 
festivities which mil take place in 60 
towns is only $100,000, according to 
Beyahad chairman Sam Ben- 
Chetrit. Most of the work is under¬ 
taken on a voluntary baas, said 
Ben-Chetrit. Funding is supplied by 
the Education Ministry, the World 
Zionist Organization, the Absorp¬ 
tion Ministry and the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs. 

Jerusalem has in past years been 


the centre of the Mimouna celebra¬ 
tions, and though it will continue to 
play a vital role this year, Dimona 
will capture the limelight. 

The Negev town, which this year 
marks its 30th anniversary, will un¬ 
wittingly combine Mimouna with 
May Day. Prominent among the 
50,000 people expected at the mass 
picnic-cum-concert at Beu-Gurion 
Forest on May 1 will be Prime Minis¬ 
ter Peres, Education Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Navon (whose family is spend¬ 
ing the latter part of Pessah in Dimo¬ 
na), Histadrut Secretary-General 
Yisrael Kessar, Labour whip Rafi 
Edri and other identifiable social¬ 
ists. Tipping the balance in the other 
direction will be Minister-without- 
Portfoh’o Moshe Arens. 

Mimouna in Morocco symbolized 
the friendly ties between Arabs and 
Jews. The Jewish women used to 
begin preparing the Mimoana de¬ 
li cades within an hour or two of the 
departure of Pessah. Their Arab 
friends often provided the leavened 
ingredients which they needed for 
the pancakes and other prepara¬ 
tions. 

The theme for this year's Minouna 
is taken from Leviticus 25: “...that 
thy brother may live with thee." 


Diamond heist at Or Yehuda plant 


By YORAM GAZTT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - Three masked men 
stole an estimated $300,000- 
$400,000 in diamonds from an Or 
Yehuda polishing plant yesterday, in 
the- fourth such heist in the past 
month-- 

The force men,-armed with pis¬ 
tols, ambushed the owner of the 
diamond-polishing plant, 34-year- 
old Hanan Bimaminov, as he en¬ 
tered the plant on 2 Rehov Hame- 


lacha at 6:30 a.m. The three jumped 
On him and pulled him into the 
workship, ordering him to open foe 
safe. When he refused, foe robbers 
shot into the air several times. That 
convinced Biniaminov to open foe 
safe. ■. , ' 1 ■ j; 

The robbers apparently entered' 
foe workshop by drilling a hole in foe‘~ 
wall during die weekend. But they 
failed to open the safe and decided to 
wait inside for the owner to open it 
for them. 


DUPED WOMAN 


(Continued from Page One) 

man, the sources said. 

These same sources reported that 
Hindawi had been cooperating with 
police and had given them informa¬ 
tion on foe workings of terrorist cells 
in Europe. Police have not indicated 
the charges Hindawi will face, but 
have hinted they will fall under Bri¬ 
tain's anti-terrorism legislation. 

Murphy- Hindawi’s girlfriend of 
one year, was released after police 
concluded they could bring no 
charges against her. They accepted 
her story that last Thursday Hindawi 
had given her the carry-all that con¬ 
tained the bomb, without revealing 
its contents. He then took her to 
Heathrow Airport to board flight 
LY016 to Tel Aviv, she told police. 

Murphy, 32 and pregnant, said 
Hindawi told her he would catch 
another flight a short time later, and 
the two would marry while in Israel. 
Hindawi explained to her that, as an 
Arab, he could not Gy in an Israeli 
airliner, she recounted. Murphy's 
luggage included a wedding dress. 


Murphy passed through British 
security at foe airport, only to be 
stopped by El A1 security personnel. 
They inspected her bag, where foe 
bomb was found and later defused. 
Murphy was immediately detained 
by police, but Hindawi escaped and 
was not captured until foe next day. 

Because of her critical role as chief 
prosecution witness, Murphy is 
being given foe best police security 
possible. No details have been pro¬ 
vided of where she has been hiding 
since her release for fear that Arab 
terrorists will try to kidnap or kill her 
to prevent her feom giving evidence. 
Her parents have also been moved 
from their Dublin home to a secret 
location. 


U.S.-SUDAN. - Evacuation 
from Sudan of non-essential U.S. 
diplomats and their families had 
been almost completed with foe de¬ 
parture of 124 persons on Saturday 
night, a U.S. Embassy official said in 
Khartoum. 


centres into permanent housing. 
Under this scheme, the Absorption 
Ministry was to have continued some 
services to the immigrants after the 
agency pulled out, and to have 
arranged for diem to rign leases with 
public housing companies so that 
they could take responsibility for 
their own flats and for foe building as 
a whole. 

This policy has aroused protests 
from loral authorities in whose midst 
these “ghettos” were being created. 
The authorities bad been promised 
that the immigrants would be dis¬ 
persed. Social workers employed by 
the AJdya Department who have 
worked with foe immigrants, and 
who,argued that this move would 
severely hamper social integration, 
also objected. 

Many of the immigrants have re¬ 
fused to sign leases with Amidar and 
Anrigur, thus leaving themselves 


and their buildings in limbo, with no 
one responsible for maintenance. 
The conation of many of.foe build¬ 
ings has seriously deteriorated’vith- 
in weeks of foe conversion. The 
Absorption. Ministry has apparently 
been unable to provide all me social 
and educational services that it was ’ 
supposed to; nor has it been able to 
organize house maintenance com¬ 
mittees among the embittered im¬ 
migrants who refuse to accept these 
buildings as their homes. 

Local authorities have com¬ 
plained that large numbers of Ethio¬ 
pian children living in one neigh¬ 
bourhood would mean that they 
would make up a high percentage of 
foe classes in foe local schools. This 
would put a difficult burden on the 
schools, which are located in dis¬ 
advantaged areas for foe most part, 
.and cause strife with veteran fami¬ 
lies. 



Britme evacuate Modem Wert Beirut to the Christian eastern sector 
of the city yesterday following the murder of tbe two British hostages, 
Leigh Douglas and Philip PadfieldL . (AFP telephoto) 


SUMMERTIME 


(Continued from Page One) 

members of foe community, he said. 
He quoted foe former head of foe 
Road Safety Authority, Moshe 
Amirav, to foe effect that summer 
time this year might well save the 
lives of 20 Israelis, and mean foal 320 
fewer Israelis would be injured on 
foe roads, to judge by statistics of foe 
past two years. 

Ya’aoobi said that summer time in 
foe. hot months would contribute a 
great-jieal l^ipjprovffl^tihe-qllalify.of i 
Hfe,;and to naareasipg productivity- 
and reducing work accidents. 

Education Minister Yitzhak 
Navon said he had been bombarded 
with requests by parents, teachers, 
and pupils to fix school hours earlier. 

Kfinfeter-wifoout-Poitfolio Yosef 
Shapira said foe Orthodox commun¬ 
ity would be malting a mistake if it 
allowed foe summer time issue to 
generate friction with secular 
Israelis. 

At this point Religious Affairs 
Minister Yosef Burg (who in foe past 
fought tooth and nail against sum¬ 
mer time) suggested, as a comprom¬ 
ise, that foe measure be introduced 
from after Independence Day until 
foe first week of September, when 
Sephardi Jews say Setihot penitential 
prayers before dawn. 

The 10 Alignment ministers plus 
Borg voted for summer time. Voting 
against it were Peretz, Shapira, and 
four Likud ministers who are under¬ 
stood privately to favour summer 
time: Vice Premier Yitzhak Shamir, 
Industry Minister Ariel Sharon, Jus¬ 
tice Minister Yitzhak Moda’i and 
Minister-without-Portfblio Moshe 
Arens. Three more Likud ministers 
who were out of the cabinet room 
temporarily did not vote: Housing 
Minister David Levy, Labour Minis¬ 
ter Moshe Katsav and Finance 
Minister Moshe Nissim. However, 


they said later they would haye sided 
with Peretz had they stayed inside. 

. After foe vote, Peretz walked out 
of the cabinet room, his face taut 
with anger. 

He told reporters later that he had 
no intention of r esigning . He called 
the cabinet decision an “undignified 
and un comradely step,” especially 
since he had committed himself in 
advance to accepting the ruling of 
foe High Court, whatever it might 
be. 

'* PfeNWT kti# c "Wh&PPta&hSW? 
ooUfflgties- wiiy th^ Wirf? SP sfffcff ’£ 
hurry, one of them told me he was 
apprehensive lest foe High Court 
find in my favour and so he wanted 
to get in first." 

Meanwhile, Eilat residents moved 
their docks forward one hour on 
Saturday night, and in many work¬ 
places throughout foe country em-‘ 
ployees began work an hour earlier 
from yesterday. 

Eilat Labour Council secretary 
Gabi Erez told The Jerusalem Post 
that he knew of no hitches in the 
changeover yesterday. At foe towns’ 
banks, hotels, municipality and 
plants the work day began and ended 
an hour early, in some cases begin¬ 
ning at 5:30 a an. (Israel time). Buses 
started running at 6:30 a.m~ 

Histadrut Central Committee 
member Shaul Ben-Simon said 
yesterday that the country’s con¬ 
struction and agricultural workers 
and over 50 plants started to work 
earlier than usual. “Even if [foe 
government] decides to implement 
summer time after ^dependence 
Day, we will try to influence more 
plants to start an hour early before 
foe date.” 

The High Court is due to rule' 
today on three petitions to reverse 
Interior Minister Yitzhak Peretz’s 
decision not to declare summer time. 


DOBJE (Yohanan) 
GOLDBERG-KIDON 


is no more 


For details of the funeral arrangements, 
please phone 03-250122 


The Family 


In grief and sorrow, we announce the death of 
our dear founder and director 

DOBJE (Yohanan) 
GOLDBERG-KIDON 
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post Mideast Staff 
' Damascus.has agreed to reestab¬ 
lish its dialogue with FLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat following Soviet 
mediation. Radio Monte CarlcTre- 
ported yesterday. 

Citing an Arab diplomat in Am¬ 
man, foe radio also said that' Syrian 
officials and PLO leaders had ex¬ 
changed proposals on how to recon¬ 
cile the two sides. . 

. According to the diplomat, Fatah 
Central Committee member Hayfi 
Abdul Hamid (Abu Hoi) met a 
senior Syrian intelligence officer in 
Athens on April 6. and discussed 
Soviet attempts to effect a recon¬ 
ciliation between Syria and the PLO. 


The same source said thal f 
is trying to organize a conference - 
in ^Berlin - of the 
various Palestinian groups aimed at 

restoring unity among them- 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
and Arafat, at their meeting in bast 
Berlin last Friday, discussed the pos¬ 
sibility of improving ties 
Syria and the PLO, Radio Monte 
Carlo reported. 

The PLO's efforts to improve ties 
with Syria are part of an attempt by ■ 
foe organization to establish alterna¬ 
tive bases of support following Jor¬ 
dan’s decision to suspend political. 
coordination with the PLO lead-, 
ership. _. 


BLAME 
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omission or commission is no ex¬ 
cuse. * 

But the Bejski Commission not 
only assigned responsibility and 
established a new set of norms. Its 
in dignatio n at the convoluted sym¬ 
biosis between government and 
banks, with the tentacles of this 
system reaching into every corner of 
foe economy, is such that it has 
presented a revolutionary set of re¬ 
commendations. If adopted, even in 
part, these recommendations will 
entail a complete overhaul of foe 
entire banking system, foe capital 
market, the powers of the Treasury 
and foe Bank of Israel, and far more. 

Taken as a whole, foe recom¬ 
mendations of the Bejski Report 
amount to restoring real meaning to 
private savings and investment, and 
a dear distinction between the reg¬ 
ulatory powers of the g o ver n ment 
and'the legitimate scope of business. 
Regulators, the commission implies, 
should regulate, not connive with 
those they are supposed to supervise 
- not even for alleged “reasons of 
state.” 

The commission’s call for a dear 
separation of powers has led it to 
recommend that the attorney- 
general -examine the manner in 
which the banks' accountants fulful- 
led their responsibilities. 

The reforms called for are so ex¬ 
tensive that it is doubtful if Israel's 
political system will be able to imple¬ 
ment them. By the same token, it 
may be questioned whether the 
banking system will be able to trans¬ 
form itself as recommended by the 
commission. 

The report calls, on the one hand. 


for a drastic reduction in the powers ^ 
of the Treasury, for instance by- 
recommending that the Treasury, 
should no longer have foe power to. _ 
approve or deny share capital issues.;; 
On the other hand, it wants tne ^. 
regulatory powers of the Securities ^ 
Authority and of foe Examiner of ^ 
Banks considerably increased. At ^ 
the same time, the commercial 
banks are called upon to divest 
themselves of their dealings as brok- ^ 
ets, and as managers of mutual funds ^ 
and of provident funds, and to stop * 
trading in shares for their own 
account. _ * « 

This set of recommendations com- •* 
es close to a nationalization of the - * 
banks, and will no doubt be resisted 
vehemently as soon as foe first 
shocks of foe report and of fod. 
r esign ations of the top managers are - 
over. Hie main argument which the^i 
b anks will rto doubt use in persuad- * 
tag foe legislature that foe Bejski ; , 
recommendations cannot be im- f 
piemen ted will be the hoary one that 
doing so would weaken the standing 
abroad of foe Israeli banking system. 

The final page of the commission's ■., 
report addresses itself to foe “bank., 
share arrangement” which has sad-; ■■ 
died foe government with an obliga- 
tion of $6.9 billion. It launches a. } - 
scathing attack on the recommenda-; . 
tions of tbe Galia Maor committee-.., 
that was appointed to search for,- 
ways to reduce the government's 
obligation. That committee, which, T -. 
as usual, had a powerful delegation 
of the main interested parties, name- , 
ly foe banks, attempted to raise foe. 
market value of foe outstanding,-> 
bank shares by having the govern-», 
merit write off those it had already... 
redeemed. » 
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Prof. MAURICE BRULL 

first Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, and share 
the grief of the family. 


Our deepest sympathy to 
Lily, Mark, Lisa and Rick 

on the loss of your beloved husband and father 

MAURICE BRULL >n 


The Bermans, FrankenthaJIs, 
Liebermans, Sills and 
Whitmans 


In profound sorrow I announce 
the passing of my beloved wife 

GUSCHI BOCK 


She bequeathed her body to science. 

Heinz Bock 

4 Hirschenberg St, Jerusalem 


Sadly we announce the passing of ' 

BERNICE KESTENBAUM 

Deeply mourned by ' 

Her husband: Leon 
Her sons: Philip 
Dov 

Her daughters: Shira and Amos 
Naomi and Dan! 
Ruth 


The unveiling of the tombstone of our beloved son 
and brother 

MICHAEL OVERS W 

will take place at the Shikun Vatikim Cemetery, Netanya, 
on Monday, April 21,1986; at 3.00 p.m. 

Ruth and Maurice Overs 

and the family in Israel and abroad 

A bus will leave at 230 p.m. from our residence, 

17 Rehov Dankner, Netanya. 


• On the thirtieth day since the death of 

HARRIS BENJAMIN in 
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'4t ’ Evidence gathered by UN commission 

Waldheim was listed as an ‘accused’ war criminal 
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By MARIAN MUSHKAT 
Special to The Jerusalem Post 
Among the many thousands of 
war criminals whose files were pre¬ 
pared by the UN War Crimes Com¬ 
mission during and after World War 
II. sufficient evidence was accumu¬ 
lated against just two-thirds of them 
to merit naming them as ‘‘accused/’ 
The remainder fell under the rubrics 
of "suspected’* or "witness. ” 

Among those listed as an accused 
war criminal was former UN 
secretary-general Kurt Waldheim. 
The designation is not at all surpris¬ 
ing: Waldheim served on the.staff of 
the former German commander-in¬ 
chief in Yugoslavia, General Alex¬ 
ander Loehr, and of the former Nazi 
governor of Belgrade, General 
Albert Loncar. Both were con¬ 
victed, and sentenced to death on 
February 16,1947. 

How did Waldheim escape trial? 
The war crimes commission, of 
which I was a member, had its gene¬ 
sis in the murderous campaign of the 
Nazis against the Poles, beginning in 
September. 1939. Britain, as well as 
the gove nunents-in-exile of occu¬ 
pied countries, warned that German 
violations of the laws and customs of 


war would not go unpunished. 

The most important declarations 
on this matter were made on January 
13, 1942, in St. James's Palace in 
London, and again on November 7, 
1942. when the UNWCC was 
formed. It was reiterated in Moscow 
at a meeting of the Big Hiree (Bri¬ 
tain, the U.S. and the USSR) in 
October 1943. The Big Three’s joint 
declaration indicated a unity of pur¬ 
pose in the investigation and trial of 
war criminals, which unfortunately 
would not last long. 

Indeed, the Soviet Union refused 
to take pan in the UNWCC when 
the other members of the anti-Nazi 
alliance rejected its demands for 
separate representation for the 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia and even 
Karelo-FInland, all of which were 
under Moscow's rule. 

In the meantime, however, the 
UNWCC began collecting material 
at its London headquarters against 
Nazis suspected of war crimes,' 
crimes against humanity and crimes 
against peace. It also had to devise a 
system for bringing the accused to 
trial and determining appropriate 
punishment. The mechanism that 


resulted was the International Milit¬ 
ary Tribunal, which held its proceed¬ 
ings in Nuremberg after the war. 

The UNWCC prepared files 
against alleged Nazi war criminals 
under the three categories of "ac¬ 
cused," "suspected," and "wit¬ 
ness." The last included people 
against whom there was not suffi¬ 
cient evidence, but who could give 
important testimony. By the end of 
the war, the UNWCC files compris¬ 
ed more than 36,500 names. Of 
those, 24,453 were in the accused 
category, 9,520 in the suspected 
group, and 2,556 were classified as 
witnesses. 

The allies were committed to 
apprehending any person listed in 
the files, as well as to extraditing him 
to any country that sought to bring 
him to trial. At the end of the war, 
the Allies, both in Western and 
Eastern Europe, worked together to 
apprehend these suspects and bring 
them to justice. But a new war-the 
Cold War - quickly ended that spirit 
of cooperation. Polish claims, for 
example, began increasingly to be 
rejected by the Western powers. 

Because of Tito's rift with Stalin, 
Yugoslavian extradition claims were 


still frequently met by the Western 
governments. In my capacity as bead 
of the Office of Investigation of Nazi 
War Crimes, accredited to the U.S. 
headquarters in occupied Germany, 
I had frequent contact with Yugoslav 
officials. Dr. Alberto Weiss, of the 
War Crimes Commission in Bel¬ 
grade, often called on me to support 
hi* country's claims for extradition. 
Today we know that Waldheim was 
one of those the Yugoslavs sought to 
bring to trial. -— 

But the increasing tensions be¬ 
tween East and West brought the 
UNWCCs work to an early conclu¬ 
sion. By the end of 1947, operations 
had come to a complete halt and 
shortly afterwards the UNWCC was 
dissolved. Its files were transferred 
to the UN archives in New York; 
Waldheim's file was finally opened 
to scrutiny only two weeks ago. 

Kurt Waldheim’s case, like 
tho usand s of others, was soon for¬ 
gotten or, for reasons unknown, 
ignored, until this year. 

Prof. Mushkatisheadofthe Tel Aviv 
Institute for the Study of Internation¬ 
al Affairs. He is also a member of die 
Council of Yad Vashem. 


Pope’s visit vies with 
Libya for attention 
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lURICE BRULL 


By USA PALMXERI-BILUG 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
ROME. - Eight days after the 
, Pope's visit to Rome's main synago¬ 
gue. the event is still very much alive 
in conversations among local Jews 
and as a topic for mass media com¬ 
ments, almost vying with the Libyan 
crisis for attention. 

The general feeling is that the 
impact of the televised image of the 
pope entering a synagogue and 
embracing the chief rabbi of Rome 
will do more to overcome grass-roots 
anti-Semitism than any number of 
official documents on the subject, 
which over the last 20 years have 
failed to influence either the clergy 
or the people. 

On the Jewish side there is a sense 
of rediscovered dignity. 

TuIiaZevi, president of the Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities, said: 
“An old man sitting behind me in the 
synagogue last Sunday was crying. 
He said, ‘If only my grandmother 
could have seen this day. She was 
born in the ghetto, her own grand¬ 
father was a rag pedlar, and the 
• family's stories of pain and humilia¬ 
tion were the nursery tales I grew up 
wjth’.’’ 

•Another community leader said:. 
“H this gesture had been made a 
thousand years earlier, a great-deaf' 
o£sorrow could have been avoided. 
Nevertheless, a locked door has 
b$en broken down. Now, anything is 
possible: cooperation on all levels, 
involving common goals, the recog¬ 
nition of Israel.’’ 

•JBeyoud the pope’s gesture and the 
warmth and richness of his speech, 
what perhaps ■ impressed Roman 
Jewry most about John Paul II was 
his humble willingness to sit, eyes 
closed, and listen to a review of the 


salient episodes of papal and church 
persecution and indifference to Jew¬ 
ish fate by the Rome Jewish com¬ 
munity's president, Giacomo Saban. 

The extraordinary quality of these 
moments was noted by veteran Vati¬ 
can observers who know that the 
pope always requests to see speeches 
beforehand; and many speeches By 
religious or political figures have 
been “modified" to suit the Vati¬ 
can’s requests. 

Saban, a Turkish-born professor 
of mathematics at Rome University, 
recalled in his speech some glorious 
momepts in Roman Jewish history; 
but he also mentioned Tahnud burn¬ 
ings, ghetto humiliations, forced 
conversions and even, implicitly, 
Pius XD’s silence about the Holo¬ 
caust 

But Sabal also recognized that 
“many of our brethren found help 
and refuge through the courageous 
initiatives of precisely those con¬ 
vents and monasteries which for so 
many centuries they had learned to 
fear.” 

With regard to Israel, Vatican 
Radio devoted a good part of its 
broadcasts to a roundup of Israeli 
press comments, and included, as 
one of the few voice selections, the 
jrart of Prof. Saban’s speech that 
mentioned* the Jewish people’s 
“deep ties with Israel.” 

Zevi said she felt it was unrealistic 
to have expected the pope to refer to 
establishing diplomatic relations 
with Israel on this occasion. 

In the Jewish TV programme 
Sorgente Di Vita aired the day after 
the visit, three high-ranking mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Curia expressed 
optimism regarding the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations with 
Israel. 


Armenians to commemorate 
holocaust day on Thursday 
amid propaganda dispute 


By YA’ACOV FRDEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Over the years, Israel's minuscule 
Armenian community has become 
the focus of a propaganda battle 
being waged between the worldwide 
Armenian community and the Tur¬ 
kish government. Another volley is 
| Hkelv to come as the Armenians 
mark their Memorial Day on Thurs¬ 
day in Jerusalem. 

The Armenian Memorial Day 
commemorates the death of more 
than 1.5 millio n Armenians at the 
hands of the Turks during World 
War I. Turks either dispute the num¬ 
ber of dead or deny that a massacre 
occurred at all. 

In past years. Memorial Day was 
marked by local ceremonies among 
the 4000-member Armenian com¬ 
munity in Israel, which is found 
mainly in East Jerusalem, with smal¬ 
ler groups in Jaffa, Acre, Haifa and 
Nazareth. But this year. Georgette 
Okanian of the Armenian Case 
Committee told The Jerusalem Post, 
there will be a single mass rally at 
Jerusalem’s Jaffa Gate. 

In addition to representatives of 
the Armenian community from 
abroad, -the-press has been invited} 
A symposium-on the massacre and - 
human rights will be held at the 
Tantur Institute near Bethlehem. 

A book on the Armenian holo¬ 
caust, Massacre of a Nation, is being 
brought out this year in English and 
Arabic. Okanian says a Hebrew ver¬ 
sion will also appear shortly. 

This reporter got caught in the 
Armenian-Turkish crossfire after re¬ 
porting on Armenia Day in The Post 
last year. The story noted that a 
Canadian-Armenian writer, Ara 


Baliozian, had published an article 
in the Armenians' Israeli bulletin, 
arguing that in the same way that 
historians had gradually turned the 
massacre of the Armenians into a 
non-event, and even praised the 
Turks, the time might come when 
historians would not only deny the 
Jewish holocaust but also praise Hit¬ 
ler and Himmler. 

Within a few days a plain brown 
envelope, postmarked Tel Aviv, ar¬ 
rived at The Post, containing two 
books denying the massacre of the 
Armenians and accusing them of 
playing a leading role in world ter¬ 
rorism. There was no return address. 

One volume, International Terror¬ 
ism and die Drug Connection, pub¬ 
lished by the University of Ankara, 
alleged that the Armenian Terrorist 
Organization, Asala, played a key 
role in the international narcotics 
trade. It also charged that Asala had 
close connections with the FLO. 

The other, Armenians in die Otto¬ 
man Empire and Modem Turkey, 
published by Bogazid University in 
Istanbul, denied that the massacre 
occurred at all, blaming the 
“rumours” about it on-Christian mis¬ 
sionaries. It'quoted documents to 
prove that the Turkish sultan had 
even favoured Christians over Mos¬ 
lems. 


SPYPLANE. - The Soviet news 
agency Tass, quoting North Korea's 
national news agency, said a U.S. 
spy plane, identified as a CP-71, 
intruded into North Korean air 
space on Friday, the 15th such flight 
recorded in the past month. 
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Religious-secular peace in Kiryat Shmona, teachers say 
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$ By JOEL REBIBO 
If 1 For The Jerusalem Post 
KI&YAT SHMONA. - Rehgious- 
seijular tension doesn’t exist in this 
mpstly Sephardi commnnity, 
, according to the principals of the 
reJypoos andsecular high schools. 
[The principal of the 700-pupil 



Dgazjnger state-secular high school—‘secularV 1 - 


Ashkenazim,” said Yaron Shur, a 
soft-spoken former engineer who 
moved here nine years ago from Tel 
Aviv. 

“Most of the Sephardi community 
are very traditional, and it is a disser¬ 
vice to label someone here who 
doesn't attend the religious school 


CHI BOCK 


hozer' b'teshuva (newly- 
x Jew) and sports a blond 
d, but parents a re not afraid of 
“Religious brainwashing. ” 

£*The whole business of making 
ctions between religious and 
is much better suited to 



Avraham Buzaglo, principal of 
the Matmid state-religious high 

school, agrees._ 

“Many of our 350 pupils wouldn’t 
be considered Orthodox, in other 
places, but they identify with tradi¬ 
tion says Buzaglo. “They make 


idddush in their homes and then 
watch a movie on TV." 

Bnzagio has an excellent working 
relationship with Shur and sends 
pupils interested in studying electro¬ 
nics to the secular school, which 
specializes in that subject. 

In an effort to halt the steady 
exodus of parents from Kixyat 
Shmona, Buzaglo is beginning a 
more intensive "Torarri" program¬ 
me for parents who are interested. 

“We’re trying to offer a suitable 
programme that will make it un¬ 
necessary for parents to send their 
children out of Kiryat Shmona for 


high school/' says Buzaglo. “Many 
parents decided to move rather than 
be separated from their children.” 

Both schools encourage voluntar¬ 
ism among their pupils. Eleventh 
grade pupils in Buzaglo's school 
spend each Monday morning doing 
community work - in day care cen¬ 
tres and old age homes - and every 
pupil in the school must do four 
hours of community work a week. 

Pupils at both schools volunteer 
for the Civil Guard, and for work 
with Ethiopian immigrants and the 
fire department. 

(The last of three articles) 
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Israeli media praised for ignoring Kahane 



keste 


ByMOSHEKOHN 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
*A veteran Jewish warrior in the 
straggle against bigotry and political 
extremism has praised the Israeli 
ngws-media for ignoring Knesset 
Member Meir Kahane and thus re¬ 
moving him as 1 a “phenomenon/ 
a 


.Mitljll t'Kahane became 
NBA w because of the media, and today he is 
1 not a phenomenon because the 


media - God bless them - do not 
follow him the way they used to," 
Abraham Foxman, national associ¬ 
ate director of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith in the U.S., 
said in Jerusalem on Thursday. He 
was speaking at the B’nai B’rith 
World Centre on “issues u pp erm os t 
in the minds of American Jews." 

The ADL, Foxman said, “is col¬ 
our blind and ideology blind when it 
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comes to anti-Semitism. We did not 
hesitate to call Jesse Jackson an 
anti-Semite, despite the fact that he 
is black. We called the Argentine 
right-wing regime anti-Semitic when 
it was anti-Semitic, and we point to 
anti-Semitic acts by the left-wing 
Nicaraguan regime.” 

Foxman remarked that certain 
people, who were pleased when the 
ADL pointed to Argentinian anti- 
Semitism, “suddenly, when we 
pointed to Nicaragua, said, Tt’s 
none of your business; besides, there 
are ony 50 Jews there/ It’s not our 
job,” Foxman declared, “to say that 
just because Jews did well in Nicar¬ 
agua, they deserve to be punished. 
And what’s the difference whether 
it’s ‘only 50 Jews’ or ‘only three 
Jews’?” 

Foxman referred to the alarming 
reports about an alleged sharp rise in 
anti-Semitism among the economi¬ 
cally hard-pressed fanners in the 
American West and Midwest. It is 
true, he said, that a- number of 
elements are trying to exptoit the 
farmers’ plight for anti-Semitic pur¬ 
poses, blaming it all on “the Jewish 
bankers.” But in a survey conducted 
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in the states of Iowa and Nebraska, 
the ADL has found “confirmation” 
that “Americans are basically decent 
people,” and the formers are not 
being persuaded by the anti- 
Semites. 

He noted certain “new aspects” of 
anti-Semitism in different parts of 
the world. One development is that 
Jews and people with Jewish- 
so on ding names are singled out by 
Arab terrorists and their allies. 
Another is the a tt emp t to deny that 
the Holocaust ever happened. A 
third is the “security consciousness'’ 
in Jewish communities throughout 
the Diaspora - that is, fear of terror¬ 
ist attack on Jewish restaurants, 
synagogues, Jewish schools. In 
Paris, he reported, the ADL has to 
use a pseudonym in order to rent 
premises. 

Finally, he said, though the battle 
against anti-Semitism is the ADL’s 
“primary mandate,”, the organiza¬ 
tion’s Israel office has begun to con¬ 
cern itself with extremism here, and 
is cooperating with other agencies in 
pre p a r i ng an educational program¬ 
me on the value of moderation and 
democracy. 
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The 50-year-old Amazing Magnus showing off one of his stunts. 

(Andre Brutmann) 

James Bond stuntmen will 
do their stuff in Tel Aviv 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. - Three famous stuntmen will dive into a blazing tank from a 
height of 25 metres, escape from a strait-jacket while hanging upside down, 
and perform other hair-raising stunts at the Luna Park here from April 24 to 
May 1. The Great Crossinf (James Crossini), 52, who doubled for Sean 
Connery and Roger Moore in all their James Bond movies, is an expert in 
escapology and has participated so far in 150 movies iu 57 countries.. 

Don Lindbergh, 53. will be set on fire just before he dives into a 1.60 
metre-deep tank, which will also be ablaze. The Amazing Magnus, 50, will 
demonstrate his strength by smashing burning bricks, resisting two groups of 
men tightening a stranglehold on his neck, and lying on a bed of nails. 

In a press conference at Beit Sokolow yesterday, the stuntmen said that 
some of their more daring stunts, performed all over the world, were banned 
in Israel. 


Resigning Beersheba mayor 
looks for a successor 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - Following his 
election as head of the newly-created 
Histadrut judiciary committee, 
Mayor Eliahu Navi is trying desper¬ 
ately to find a successor who will 
make for a smooth transition. 

“Navi wants no eruptions after he 
leaves," a close aide explained. The 
aide felt confident that Deputy- 
Mayor Moshe Zilberman would 
eventually be chosen. 

Zilberman has won the endorse¬ 
ment of Navi’s independent Eshel 
list; but he is not a charismatic fi¬ 
gure, and he., does, not have the' 
political backing that some of his 
opponents have mobilized. 

ZPberman is perceived as a grey 
figure- a technocrat. In the past, his 
unswerving loyalty to Navi made 
him indispensable; but now this very 
trait may make it difficult for Mm to 
step into the limelight. 

While Navi dashes from one gov¬ 
ernment office to another in a de¬ 
sperate attempt to cover the city's 
staggering NIS 30 million deficit, his 
old rivals have been trying to form 
coalitions. 

Some observers say Navi has been 


given the new job in order to ease the 
debilitating tensions between the 
municipality and the labour council, 
in return for paving the way for 
Labour Council secretary Benzion 
Carmel to become mayor, while the 
Navi loyalist he replaced, Arik Nis¬ 
san, returns to the Labour council. 
Another scenario sees former MK 
Uri Sabag joining up wjth the Likud, 
(as in Yeroham) to form a viable 
alternative to Navi’s Eshel list. 

But others say that it is more likely 
that Eshel will line up with Labour to 
maintain, control. 

If Zilberman does not get elected 
to succeed Navi, the situation might 
deteriorate,-forcing the Interior 
Ministry’s district commissioner to 
dissolve the council and create an 
appointed one. 

The city’s 900 employees are wor¬ 
ried about a change of leadership, 
fearing that a new man might make 
personnel changes. 

When is Navi leaving? The Jeru¬ 
salem Post has learned that the 
mayor is ready to go within days, and 
will probably not wait beyond May. 
If a successor acceptable to the 
majority is not found soon, it is likely 
that Navi will simply resign. 


No central 
IDF seder 
due to 
budget cuts 

By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. - Due to budgetary cuts 
and austerity measures, no central 
seder celebrations will be held by the 
Israel Defence Forces this year, Aluf 
Gad Navon, the chief chaplain to the 
IDF told The Jerusalem Post yester¬ 
day. 

Seders will be held in all the IDF 
bases and ourposts, but only for the 
soldiers on duty. The seders wfll be 
organized by the IDF chaplaincy, 
with the help of volunteer reservists 
and civilians. 

Navon said that this morning the 
chief chaplaincy starts its traditional 
cleaning operation of all IDF kitch¬ 
ens and dining halls. He noted that 
every soldier on duty will receive all 
the traditional Pessah foods, includ¬ 
ing gefilte fish and haroset. Soldiers 
not on active duly will be able to 
drink the traditional four cups of 
wine, while those on duty will drink 
grape juice instead. The chaplaincy 
has also printed special Haggadot 
and prayer books for the holiday. 

In his traditional Pessah greeting 
to the soldiers. Navon stares that the 
festival of freedom is a night of vigil 
for all of Israel, to preserve its char¬ 
acter as a free people, responsible 
for its own destiny and able to serve 
as a model for the world. 

“The Jewish people exists to be an 
example of proper conduct, liberty 
and justice," Navon's message says. 
“On this night we summon all man¬ 
kind to live together in peace, to 
cease violence and to devote itself to 
the ways of understanding and 
creativity, for the benefit of all peo¬ 
ples.” 


Orthodox in 
P.Tikvatoface 
legal action 

ByYORAMGAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
PETAH TTKVA. - Only six of the 
nine ultra-Orthodox men arrested 
here on Friday night for demonstrat¬ 
ing without a permit and later re¬ 
leased, reported yesterday to the 
Petah Tikva police station where 
legal proceedings were to be opened 
against them. 

The nine, including Petah Tikva 
Chief Rabbi Baruch Salomon, were 
arrested after a scuffle with police 
who sought to break up their illegal 
demonstration at the Heichal Cine¬ 
ma. 

. The rabbi and Ms followers were 
later released on condition that they 
would return on Saturday night to be 
charged. Only one of the nine 
showed up by Saturday evening; 
another five reported to the police 
yesterday. 

Petah Tikva police commander 
Ya'acov Shuval told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday that the police would 
bring all the suspects to court tins 
week. 

Shuval added that the police 
would have to consult with the 
attorney-general concerning pro¬ 
ceedings against the chief rabbi. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 

1 

U.S. jet, pilots’ bodies said recovered by Libyans 


ABU DHABI. - Libyan and Soviet 
experts have salvaged from the 
Mediterranean the wreckage of a 
U.S. F-lll bomber, crippled in 
Tuesday’s air raids on Libya, the 
United Arab Emirates daily ed- 
Ittihad reported yesterday. 

Quoting unnamed Libyan 
sources, it said the bodies of two 
American pitots were also recovered 
and taken to Tripoli. 

The remains of the fighter were 
flown to the Soviet Union for sur¬ 
veys, it added. 

Both the U.S. and Libya denied 
comment on the report. 

The death toll from the bombing 
raids rose to 39 yesterday when a 
55-year-old man died from his in¬ 
juries, hospital officials in Tripoli 
' said. 

A doctor told reporters who 
toured Tripoli’s central hospital that 
the toll would go still higher because 
two men in comas with head injuries 


were not expected to live. 

One of Gaddafi's sons, three- 
year-old Kami, has gone home after 
treatment for injuries suffered in the 
raid, while another remains hospital¬ 
ized, a doctor for the boys said. 

Gaddafi himself escaped injury 
when warplanes struck his Bab al- 
Aziziya barracks last Tuesday, but 
his 15-month-old adopted daughter 
Hana died of injuries. Kami and his 
four-year-old brother, Sepb al- 
Arab, were wounded. 

Libyan officials also said an unex¬ 
ploded bomb dropped during the air 
strike blew up Saturday night in a 
residential district, injuring a man 
and two boys. 

The Sunday Times of London re¬ 
ported that the U.S. used 44 F-lll 
fighter-bombers in its air strike on 
Libya, 15 more than officially admit¬ 
ted by the Pentagon. 

The weekly, quoting unidentified 
sources in Britain and Libya and “a 


senior Italian defence source," also 
said U.S. aircraft apparently 
bombed at least seven places, includ¬ 
ing civilian areas in Tripoli and Ben¬ 
ghazi, allegedly breaching an agree¬ 
ment with the British government 
that only five military targets would 
be attacked by warplanes taking off 
from U.S. bases in Britain. 

The White House, Pentagon and 
the State Department strongly deny 
there was any breach of the agree¬ 
ment with Britain and insist that only 
. 29 F-llls were used, the paper said. 

The paper said it had established 
that 24 F-llls took off from bases in 
Upper Heyford, near Oxford, and 
24 more left Lakenheath, in the East 
England county of Suffolk, for the 
pre-dawn strike. 

Seventeen of the bombs dropped 
on Tripoli by U.S. planes failed to 
explode. Libyan officials said as they 
took the 200 foreign correspondents 
here on a guided tour of damaged 


areas Saturday. 

About 45 bombs were dropped, 
judging by various information from 
western diplomats as well as from 
Libyan authorities. 

The press tour failed to include the 
airport, where some Libyan fighter 
planes were destroyed, according to 
the U.S. 

The intelligence headquarters 
bristling with antennas in the Bab 
Ashur neighbourhood was intact, 
except that all its windows were 
blown out. It probably was the in¬ 
tended target of four bombs that fell 
in Bab Ashur, damaging several 
foreign embassies including those of 
France and Syria. 

Libya said yesterday it had pro¬ 
tested to international organizations 
over “interceptions” by carrier- 
based U.S. jet fighters of civilian 
airliners bound for Tripoli over the 
Mediterranean. (Reuter, AP, AFP) 


Aquino urges Communists give democracy a try 


MANILA (AP). - President Cora- 
zon Aquino, in her strongest plea for 
peace since taking office, appealed 
to Communist rebels yesterday to 
give democracy “another chance.” 

Guerrillas killed 35 soldiers in 
weekend ambushes. 

In the latest attack, about 100 
insurgents opened fire on a three- 
truck military convoy in northern 
Cagayan province on Saturday, kill¬ 
ing 14 soldiers and wounding several 
others, the Philippine News Agency 
(PNA) reported, quoting military 


sources. 

A day earh'er, another rebel band 
killed 21 soldiers in an ambush in 
Albay province. At least 489 people 
have died in rebel-related violence 
across the country since Aquino be¬ 
came president in February. Speak¬ 
ing at a University of the Philip¬ 
pines graduation ceremony, Aquino 
promised rebels “an honourable 
peace” if they agreed to negotiate an 
end to the 17-year guerrilla war. She 
said the rebels need not give up their 
Communist ideology and that “they 


will have their day” in the Philip¬ 
pines if attempts at peaceful reforms 
fail. 

As Aquino spoke, about 4,000 
supporters of ousted president Fer¬ 
dinand Marcos, in a rally 16 
kilometres away, lit fireworks, beat 
drums and called for Marcos’s return 
from his Hawaiian exile. 

PNA said government forces, 
backed by helicopter gunships and 
armoured vehicles, launched a ma¬ 
jor offensive to pursue the guerrillas 
after Saturday's ambush in Lasam 


municipality, 384. kilometres north 
of Manila. 

The agency quoted residents as 
saying government planes bombed 
suspected rebel positions in the 
Lasam Forest after the ambush and 
“loud explosions” could be heard in 
nearby Gattaran town. Villagers in 
Lasam fled their homes during the 
bombing, the report said. 

The military convoy stripped the 
slain troopers of their firearms, wrist 
watches, rings and money before 
fleeing. 


Gorbachev: Summit only 
if U.S. changes its policy 


POTSDAM (AP). - Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev yesterday said 
he’s willing to meet with President 
Reagan this year if the U.S. changes 
policies he charged were “poisoning 
the atmosphere.” 

Speaking to reporters in Potsdam 
at the site of the 1945 allied confer¬ 
ence on Germany, the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party chief said: “the meet¬ 
ing can take place if the U .S. realizes 
that it is necessary to take this path.” 

“If the United States realizes it is 
necessary to take this path we are 
ready. If it goes on as it is today, 
trying to poison the atmosphere and 
heighten tensions, this will throw a 
shadow over a future meeting,” he 
added. 

His criticism appeared to refer to 
U.S. military action against Libya, 
which has been fiercely condemned 
by Moscow, .and made clear that, 
prospects for a second summit would 
hinge on Washington's conduct to¬ 


wards Tripoli. 

Following the U.S. bombing raid 
on Libya last week, the Soviet Union 
cancelled a planned meeting be¬ 
tween Foreign Minister Eduard She¬ 
vardnadze and U.S. Secretary of 
State George Sbultz in May to pre¬ 
pare the summit. 

The Soviet move was seen in the 
West as a blow to prospects for a 
second Reagan-Gorbachev meeting 
in the coming months, although 
some U.S. officials -said they be¬ 
lieved it was only a temporary set¬ 
back. 

“We are ready for serious steps 
towards peace," Gorbachev said 
yesterday, but refused to be drawn 
on whether he thought the s ummi t 
would definitely go ahead. 

He was speaking at a brief encoun¬ 
ter with reporters during a visit to the 
Potsdam mansion where Soviet dic¬ 
tator Josef Stalin signed accords on 
the occupation of Germany with 
British and U.S. leaders in 1945. 


170 Afghan rebels die in siege 

Commnnists from behind, they 
added. 

The rebels shot down two helicop¬ 
ter over the city yesterday but were 
suffering under the heavy bombing 
and artillery attacks, they said. 

Peshawar-based rebels reported 
Soviet jets were bombing and shell¬ 
ing guerrilla positions around the 
clock in renewed fighting near a key 
guerrilla base near the Pakistani bor¬ 
der. 

One traveller who reached Quetta 
from Kandahar yesterday told jour¬ 
nalists there: “I couldn't find a single 
spot in the city where there was no 
fighting.,” 


ISLAMABAD. - About 170 Mos¬ 
lem rebels have been killed trying to 
break a Soviet and Afghan govern¬ 
ment siege against geurrillas holding 
parts of the southern city of Kanda¬ 
har, travellers and wounded from 
the fighting said yesterday. 

Communist forces encircled and 
attacked Kandahar's old city last 
Monday to try and flush out rebels 
who control its bazaars, the sources 
said in the Pakistani city of Quetta. 

There were also heavy civilian 
casualties, many of them women and 
children who ignored rebel calls to 
evacuate the city as several thousand 
other guerrillas, began attacking the 


Castro compares Reagan to Hitler 

HAVANA (AP). - President Fidel Castro said President Ronald Reagan’s 
decision to attack Libya was reminiscent of the aggression waged by Adolf 
Hitler more than 40 years ago. 

Castro said on Saturday night that he bad the “profound conviction” that 
Reagan is “as unscrupulous and as irresponsible as Hitler.” 

In a sense, he said, Reagan is potentially more dangerous than the German 
Nazi leader because he has a much more powerful military arsenal at his 
disposal, including nuclear weapons. 

Castro made the remarks in a speech of almost three hours commemorat¬ 
ing the 25th anniversary of the victory of his army o v er the U.S.-backed 
invasion by Cuban exiles at the Bay of Pigs. 


Non-aligned conference slams 
both U.S. and terrorism 


NEW DELHI (Reuter). - Non- 
aligned countries yesterday ended a 
meeting dominated by the U.S. air 
attacks os Libya by denouncing 
Washington and international ter¬ 
rorism, but failed to reach a consen¬ 
sus on the Gulf war. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati led a walk-out by his 
delegation during the closing mi¬ 
nutes of the meeting after India, 
current chairman of the 101-nation 
Non-Aligned Movement, called for 
an immediate end to the six-year-old 
war. 

A section in the group’s political 
resolution on the war was dropped 
after a 14-hour, all-night final ses¬ 
sion marked by angry arguments on 
its wording. 

Meeting ahead of a summit in 
Harare this September, the non- 
aligned group strongly attacked 
Washington for last Tuesday's air 


raids on Libya, but excluded “legiti¬ 
mate struggles” from its condemna¬ 
tion of international terrorism. 

Later, Indian Foreign Minister 
Bali Ram Bhagat left foT Tripoli at 
the bead of a six-member delegation 
to offer the group's support to Li¬ 
byan leader Mu'ammar Gaddafi. 

Reflecting its support for groups 
like the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization, the non-aligned group said: 

“The legitimate struggles of peo¬ 
ples under colonial or racist regimes 
and ali forms of foreign domination 
and occupation...in particular the 
peoples of South Africa, Namibia 
and Palestine...can in no way be 
considered or equated with terror¬ 
ism.” 

The political resolution accused 
Washington of using terrorist prac¬ 
tices in Nicaragua and said the U.S. 
was aggravating unrest in Central 
America. 


Teheran claims big victory in Faw 

Baghdad says vital bridge 
bombed out in west Iran 


NICOSIA (AP). - Iraqi warplanes 
yesterday bombed and destroyed a 
strategic railway bridge Uniting Iran 
with Tuikey and the Soviet Union at 
Mianeh. west of the Caspian Sea in 
Iran's Azarbaijan province. Bagh¬ 
dad radio reported. 

The radio, monitored here, said 
the 340-metre concrete bridge was 
attacked by the Iraqi jets at 3:20 
p.m. (1:20p.m. Israeli time). 

The radio quoted an unidentified 
Iraqi military spokesman as saying 
“The vital bridge was totally des¬ 
troyed...Our planes returned safely 
to base.” 

Mianeh is 300 km. east of the point 
where the Iranian and Turkish bor¬ 
der meet at Oshanivieh. 

No immediate Iranian comment 
was available on the Iraqi claim 
which came after Iran reported that 
fierce fighting was raging for the 
second day in the Faw peninsula on 
the edge of the gulf in the south¬ 
ernmost sector of the 1,180 km. 
battlefront. 

The official Iranian newsmeefa'a 


claimed that 1,000 Iraqi troops have 
been killed and another 1,000 cap¬ 
tured in the Faw battle that started 
on Saturday and was stiU raging 
yesterday. 

Iraq's official news agency, INA, 
quoted an Iraqi military spokesman 
as saying the Iranian claim was “ridi¬ 
culous.” 

Seven divisions of government 
employees in parliament, ministries 
and state industries left Teheran for 
the front yesterday. 
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181 stations 


to screen 
opening of 
Capone vault 

CHICAGO (Renter). - A cement 
vault believed to have been buitt by 
infamous U.S. gangster A! Capone«fi : 
years ago wifi be broken open before 
a worldwide television audience; 

t pnight. 

It could contain the bodies of rival' 
mobsters, a board of prohibrtiojMra 
whisky, piles of money froin-“ 
Capone’s crime empire- or_nothing 
stall. 

Whatever the outcome, 181 teHey!-: 
sion stations in the U.5. have signed 
up to air the syndicated two-how 
show, string the programme avail¬ 
able to 94 per cent of the country?*; 
viewers. 

It will also be shown m Brazil, 
West Germany, Argentina, Italy, the 
Netherlands, the Bahamas, the.- 
Dominican Republic, Costa Rica and 
Paraguay. .' 

In the best show business tradition, 
the vault’s crudely poured concrete’ 
wails will come tumbling down at the. 
start of die live broadcast but viewers" 
will have to writ until near the end of 
the two-hour show to get a lot* 



Students rash at riot pofice with a wooden pole during an non¬ 
government demonstration in Taejon, Sonth Korea, oyer the 
weekend. Thirty thousand‘protesters gathered at a rally aimed at 
pressing the government for constitutional changes to allow a direct 
presidential electoral system. (afp telephoto) 

8 die in S. African weekend 


UMTATA. Transkei. - Eight 
people died in a weekend of South 
African violence and a row erupted 
over the funeral of an exiled 
nationalist and former king. 

A 12-year-old black boy and a 
white man died in a blast at a holiday 
hotel in Transkei tribal homeland 
sooth, of Durban. Six other blacks 
were killed in unrelated violence 
elsewhere, including a baby burned 
to death in an anon attack on the 
home of a black councillor. 

Transkei was also the scene of the 
funeral of Sabata Dalindjebo. for¬ 
mer king of the Tembu clan of the 
Xhosa tribe and a nephew of jailed 


black nationalist leader Nelson Man¬ 
dela. 

Entry roads to Transkei, one of 10 
homelands set up for blacks under 
apartheid, were sealed off amid ex¬ 
pectations that hundreds of anti- 
apartheid activists would attend. 

The king's family early yesterday 
won a court order instructing police 
and a funeral parlour to band the 
body over to them by the same 
afternoon. Nevertheless, the family 
told reporters, the body was’taken 
from the funeral parlour and buried 
in a non-royal cemetery without 
their permission. 


FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


Pope wishes Rome happy2,739th birthday 

VATICAN CITY (Reuter). - Pope John Paul yesterday wished the city of 
Rome a happy 2,739th anniversary and said the occasion should inspire 
Christians everywhere to reflect on the depth of tbeir faith. 

Today's anniv ersary is being marked by two days of celebrations which 
began with the pope and the mayor of Rome. Nicola Signorello. waving off a 
-marathon through therity centre yesterday morning. > • - -' - 

Tens of thousands of young people from Catholic schools in Rome took 
part in the marathon, which started from St. Peter's Square. . . 

Sudan seeks national unity government 

KHARTOUM (AP). - Consultations were under-way yesterday between 
Sudanese political parties to form a national unity government after the 
fail ure of any single party to gain a ruling majority in the April 1-12 elections. 

The daily al-Ayam newspaper said Sadek el-Mahdy, head of the centrist 
Urania party which gained a plurality of 99 seats, was expected to send a 
high -level delegation to Ethiopia for talks with renegade Col. John Garang 
who heads a three-year rebellion in southern Sudan for economic and 
administrative reforms. 

Probe of Titan blast to consider sabotage 

VANDENBERG AIR BASE, California (Reuter). - The probe into the 
explosion Friday of u U.S. military Titan rocket will study the possibility of 
sabotage, a top air force officer said on Saturday. 

The commander of the Vandenberg Air Base from where the rocket was 
launched. General Jack Watkins, said the investigation could take months. 

“We must take everything into consideration at this stage, even sabotage,” 
Watkins said. 


Id between they will be oflered-a .; 
documentary on Capone which host 
Geraldo Rivera claims will be “the ,- 
most definitive story about Capone , 
ever done.'* : 

The vault - a chamber 40. metres'^ 
long, 2.5 metres wide, and2Jonetrer ; 
high - is beneath the pavement in “ 
front of a derelict 10-«torey 
which was once the Lexington H 
The bmktiug was originally a inj¬ 
ury, tom -of-th e-century hostelry, 

and it ended as a dossbonsei In 
between, it served as a 400-room 
brothel and, during the era . which 
gave Chicago the reputation it slid 
tries to five down, headqnarturs for 
Capone and his gang. 

The building, which is being reha¬ 
bilitated by a foundation which wants 
to torn it back into a hotel, also 
contains secret passageways, stair¬ 
ways and exit tunnels which Capone 
used to dude police and. federal 


Capone historians have also said 
the hotel is probably the place where 
he got the venereal disease which 
ultimately rotted his brain and tod to 
his death in 1948. 


Ulster Protestants / 
hit homes, church * 

BELFAST (Reuter). - Protestant 
mobs on Saturday night attacked a .- 
police station and Roman Catholic -• 
homes and set ablaze a -Catholic 
church in widespread violence in 
Northern Ireland. 

A police spokesman said that in 
Portadown, 50 kms. fronr Belfast, 
police fired plastic bullets and fought 
hand-to-hand with Protestant youths 
who burled petrol bombs at Catholic 
homes. Seven rioters were arrested. 

Earlier a crowd of 1.000 besieged 
Portadown police station before 
attacking a four-man police patrol, 
badly injuring one officer who fired 
bis pistol in the air to drive off the 
mob. 

In Lisburn, eight kms. from Bel¬ 
fast. a Catholic church was set ablaze ^ 
and badly damaged in noting. 


Sports news today on Page 6. 



S ENTERTAINME 



ON THE AIR 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.20 Surprise train ftZQ Star Wars 9.45 
Sam's Good Luck (part 6) 10.10 Rocking- 
Horse 10.40 Rim on Paul Robson, bass 
singer 14.00 Rstuk's House 1420 Moun¬ 
tains of North America 1L4S Follow Me 
l&OO Making Magic 1SL2S No Secrets 
1545 100 Famous Paintings 16 JB Beat 
Slowly on the Drum—film 1 mo Series on 
the Talmud 17.00 A New Evening - rive 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Alice in Wonderland. Part 10 of a 
26 -pan animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

18JM Problems or High School Children 
ARABtC-LANCUAGE programmes: 
18^0 News roundup 
1&32 Programme Trailer 
1IL36 Sports 
19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20X10 with a news roundup 
20.02 Fame: Take my Wife-. Please 
20J50 Beauty Spot-tips on hikes and trips 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 
21-30 No Place ffke Home. British comedy 
series starring William Gaunt and Patricia 
Garwood 

22 ^N> This is the Time 

-w e e Dempsey and Makepeace. Part 4 of 

a 10 -part suspense series 
23X0 News 

JORDAN TV f unofficial) 

16.30 Cartoons 17.00 French Hour 1&30 
News in Hebrew 19.00 News m Arabic 
19J50 Carol Burnett and friends 20.10 
Heart of the High Country 21.00 News in 
English 21.20 Dallas 

NODDLE EAST TV (tfep T.A north): 
13.00 Woody Woodpecker 13.30 
Another Life 144)0700 Club 14^0 Shape- 
Up 15.00 Afternoon Movie 1&30 Spider- 
men 17.00 Super Book 17.30 Muppets 
18.00 Happy Days 18-30 Laveme & Shir¬ 
ley 19.00 News 20.00 Meg num P.1, 
21.00 Another Ufa 21.30 NBA Z3J8Q 700 
Club 


Voice of Music 

8.02 Morning MelotSes 
7-07 Bach: Concerto for flute, violin, harp¬ 
sichord, In A minor 

730 Beethoven: "Egmant" Overture; 
Mozart: Concerto for Flute & Harp, K2SB 
(Galway. Robies. LondonIMata); Dvorak: 
Quartet Op.106; Tchaikovsky: Symphony 

No A tChlcaao/Maaren _ 

9 JO Arnold: Guitar Concerto (WHTTams): 
Elgar: ■'Enigma” Variations (Gibson); 
Schubert: Trio Op.10(J (Borodin); Khetch- 
aturian: Symphony Nal 
lend of first holiday 

12-05 Elisabeth Roioff, organ - all-Bach: 
Concerto hi D minor; B Chorales: Prelude 
& Fugue in G minor; Sonata No.1 
13.00 Bartok: Microcosmos, vol.2-3; 
Haydn: Toy Symphony; Seter: 10 Chil¬ 
dren's Songs; Mendelssohn: Symphony 
No.3; Andre Hajdu: "The Milky Way”, part 
3 

IE.05 Musics Viva - Peter Hamel: Piece 
for clarinet & magnetic tape; Christian 
Wolf: Etudes 15-18 

16.00 C.P.E. Bach: Magnificat; Boccher¬ 
ini: Symphony No.4; Tchaikovsky: ex¬ 
cerpts from "Nutcracker”; Mussorgsky: 
Pictures at an Exhibition (ChicagalGtulIni) 
1&3Q VhreMI: “The Four Seasons” (Iona 
Brawn); Yehuda Engel: Psalm (Adi Etrion- 
Zak); Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto No.1 

IN. Tadson) 

20.05 Haydn: Sonata No.3 (VardiJ; Pro¬ 
kofiev: "Stories my grandmother told me" 
(Ortiz); Khaichaturian: excerpts from "Kin- 
darszenen" (Ortiz) 

20.30 Schoenberg: "Gurr6"-Liader 
(Radio BertiiVCtwfflet) 
w an Traditional Tunes m Israeli com¬ 
munities for the Passover Haggedah 
23.00 Continuous Music 

First Programme 

0.03 Programmes for Olim 

730 Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass - with Barmy Handel 

3.05 Hebrew songs 

9 JO Encounter - live family magazine 

IO. 30 Programme In Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 


11-30 Education for all 
12.05 Story and Song 
13.00 News in English 

13.30 News In French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
1&S3 Notes on a New Book 
16.0S Radio Drama 
17.20 Everyman's University 
184)6 Religious programme 
18L50 Bible Beading 
19.05 Reflections on Portion of the Week 
19-30 Programmes for OHm 
22.051Was There- interviews 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
630 Editorial Review 
6^3 Green Light-drivers’ comer 
7.00 This Morning - news magazine 
8.05 Puss in Sandals - children's prog¬ 
ramme 

9.05 House Call - with Rrvka Michael) 

10.10 Ail Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line-news and music 
13.00 Midday - news commentary, 
music 

14.00 Matter of Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 
16.05 Hebrew songs 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
17-30 On Figures and People 
18.06 Education and Industry 
18^5 Today in Sport 
19.05 Today- radio newsreel 

19- 35 Law and Justice Magazine 

20- 05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
2 3. 05 Treasure Hunt 

Army 

6.05 Morning Sounds 

6-30 Open your Eyes- songs, information 

7.07 "707"- with Ale* Ansky 

6.05 Good Morning Israel 

9X15 In the Morning - with Eli YlsraHi 

11-OS Right Now—with BafiResbef 

15.05 DaHy Meeting - with Orly Yaniv 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

17.00 Evening Newsreel 

1665 Extracts from interviews during (he 
YomKippurWar 

19.05 What’s Doing - with Ercc Tal 

20.06 Blues deluxe 

21.00 Mabat - 7V Newsreel 

21 JO Tunes 

22 . 05 Popular songs 

73X 1 5 Night. Night - With Yoav Kutner 

00.05 Night Birds-songs, chat 


WHAT'S ON 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: "A Man 
and His Land," Moshe Dayan collection 
(opens 16.4) 0 Permanent Display of Israel 
An 0 Dorothy Bohm. photographs 0 Art in 
Context, audio-visual programme showing 
development of Israel Art 0 Barty 20th 
Century Posters, avant-garde posters 0 Tra¬ 
ditional Jewelry, Permanent Display. Jew¬ 
ish Ethnographic Jewelry. 0 "Friendly But¬ 
terfly", illustrations by Orah Eyal (j From the 
Depths of the Sea (Rockefeller Museum) 0 
Building in Jerusalem, computer games to 
building with stone 0 The Cosmic and the 
Divine. Andean textiles.-0 Ancient Mirrors, 
display of Mirrors from Different Cultures 0 


"Nerot Mftzvah". Ideas far Light in Jewish 
RituaL 0 Plaeescape: 14 artists present 
versions of surrounding landscapes (Palsy 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). 0 
Permanent collection of archeology, 
Judaica and ethnic art 0 VWting Howe: 
Main Museum 10-5. 11 and 3:30; Chil¬ 
ean's film "Eagles' Wings". 11: Guided 
tour of Museum in English. 8:30; Concert 
Plus: The Spirit of theTimes and the Music; 
early and late 19th century styles. 

EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Ofd City. 7 
Beit El St, 288338.423547. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 


LA. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR ISLAMIC ART. Visiting hours: Sun.. 
Thurs. 10-1; 3.30-8. Fri. closed. Sat and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hspalmach St Tei. 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 


Conducted tours 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of ail installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hedassah and 
Hadaaaah ML Scopus. * Information, re¬ 
servations: 02-416333,02-446271. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Gfvet Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28,24 and 1R 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman 
Building. Buses 9, 28, 4e. 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: Tel. 
02-882819. 

AMrr WOMEN. (Formerly American 
Mfara c fi i Woman). Free Morning Tours-8 
Alkalai Street: Jerusalem. Tel. 02-899222. 
OUT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tei Aviv 
396171.233231,240529: Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TH. AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: The 
Want of Matter, a Quality in Israeli Art; 21 
elite Israeli artists show work of last 25 
years. The Museum’s collection of classical, 
impressionist, post-impressionist and con¬ 
temporary art Museum Visiting Hours: 
Sun.-Thur. 10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2; 7-70. FrL 
dosed. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion. In 
the Footsteps of Paper Paths. Activities for 
children (grades 1-5). Mon.. Tue. 9:30-11 
a.m.; 11:30 a.m.-l p-m.; 4-5:30 p.m. 


Conducted Tour* 

AMITWOMEN (formerly American MEz- 
raehi Woman). Free Morning Tours - Tei 
Aviv. Tel. 220187,233154. 

Wtzo. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN— NA'ANAT.Momlng 
tours. Tel Aviv..210791. Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtui Levy St Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Modem Art - 
Reuven Rubin, the portrait in his work in 
retrospective; Material - a Medium of Ex¬ 
pression; Pop Art - its influence, its Con¬ 
sequences. Ancient Ait —Jewish coins of 
the Second Temple Period, Egyptian t»- 
tiies, terracotta figurines, Shikmona finds. 
Music and Ethnology- Jewish costumes. 
20 porcelain pieces from the Fela end Natan 
Celnlk collection. U.S-A. Open: Sun.-Thur. 
and Sat 10-1; Tue. and Sat also 6-9. Ticket 
Includes admission to Notional Mari¬ 
time and Prehistory Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, dial04-640840. 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4:30.7.9 
Eden: Remo 4:30, 7. 9:30; Etftson: 
Delta Force 4:30.7.9:15; Rocky IV. Sun., 
Mon.. Tue. also 11 a.m.; Hebira: No 
Milk Today 4:30, 7, 9: Sun., Mon., Tue. 
also 11 a.m.; Kfin Out of Africa 5:45.9; 
Back to the Future. Sun., Mon., Tue. also 
11 a.m.; Mitchell: Pyramid of Fean 
Orgil: Journey of Natty Gann, Sun., 
Tue. 10:30 a.m.. 4:30.7,9; Mon. 4:30.7, 
9; Thur. 7, 9: Orna: Wild Cats 4:30, 7, 
9:15; Ron: Tomboy 4:30, 7, 9; Her¬ 
cules, Tue., Wed., Thur, 10:15 ajn.; 
Funny People. Tue.. Wed..Thur. 7; 
Semedar: Choose Me 7, 9:15; 
Blnyensf Hs'uma; La Historic Officiate 
7. 9:15; Beit Agron: Snow White 10 
a.m.; Chitty Chitty Bang Bang 11:30; 
Moving Violations 4; The Love of 
Swann 6; Silent Movie 3:48 Hours 10 
p.m.: Cinematheque: La Ballon 
Rouge and Jeux Interdits 11 a.m.; The 
Empire Strikes Back>4; My Bodyguard 
7; The Tiger of Eschnapur 7 Ismail hall); 
Adieu Phlliooine 9 (small hall); Citizen 
Kane 9:30 (small hall); Israel 
Museum: C.H.O.M.P.S. 11 a.m.; 3:30 

TEL AVIV 4:30, 7:1 B. 9:30 
Altenby: Protector 5. 7:30. 9:30: Belt 
Lelssin: Fandango, Sun., Mon., Tue, 
Thur. 11:15 p.m.; Ben-Yehuda: No 
Milk Today. Sun., Mon.. Tue. 11,2.4:30, 
7:15.3:30; Wad. 11 a.m.; Thur. 11.7:15. 
9:30,11:15; Chen 1: A Chorus Line 5. 
7:20. 9:45: Thur. 7:20, 9:46; Lady and 
the Tramp, Sun.. Mon., Tue. 10:30. 
12:30, 2:30; Thur. 11 a.m.; Chen 2: 
Journey of Natty Gann 5, 7:25, 9:40: 
Thur. 11 B.m.: Sun.. Tue. 10:3). 12:30, 
2:30; Chen 3: Year of the Dragon 9:40; 


Lady and the Tramp. 5.7:15: Thur. 7:30: 
Alice in Wonderland. Sun.. Mon.. Tue. 
10:30, 12:30; Thur. 11 a.m.; Chan 4: 
Marie 7:20. 9:40; Ugly Dachshund. 
Sun., Mon.. Tue. 10:30, 12:30. 2:30. 5; 
Thur. 11 a.m.; Chen 5: Stitches 7:30, 
9:45; Thur. 7:30, 9:40: Goonies, Sun., 
Mon., Tue. 10:30,12:30, 2:30. 5; Thur. 
11 a.m.; Cinema One: To Live and Die 
■in LA.. Sun.. Mon.. Tue. 4:30, 7:15, 
9:30; Cinema Two: Beck ro the Future 
Sun, Mon. Tue. 4:30.7:15.9:30.Thur. 
7:15. 9:30; Dekal: Jewel of the Nile: 
Drfva-fn: Pyramid of Fear 7:15. 3:30 
(exc. Wed.); Esther: Spies Like Me: 
Gaft: Twice in a Lifetime, Sun., Mon., 
Tue., Wed. 4:30.7:15.9:30: Thur. 7:15. 
9:30; Gordon: The Official Story: Hod: 
Romeo. Sun., Mon.. Tue 4:30, 7:15, 
9:30; Thur. 7:15. 9:30: Back to the 
Future 1 1 ajn.: Lav I: Wild Cats 1:45,5. 
7:30.9:45 (exc. Wed.); Thur. 7:30.9:45; 
Lav U: Target 1:30, 4:50. 7:15. 9:30: 
Thur. 7:15,9:30; UmorHamehodash: 
Prizzi's Honor 4:30, 7. 9:30; The Mad, 
Mad Jungle 11 a.m.: Maxim: Witness 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Mograbi: Miami Super 
Cop; Oriy: Pyramid of Fear, Sun., Mon., 
Tue 4:30,7:15,9:30; Thur. 7:15.9:30; 
Paris; When Father Was Away on Busi¬ 
ness 11:30, 2, 4:30, 7:15. 9:30 (exc. 
Wed): Poor: Sweet Dreams; Shahaf: 
Out of Africa 6:45,9:15; Wed. 11 a.m.; 
Studio: Zsril; Tamux Hamahudash: 

Water 7:15, 9:30: Neighbours. Thur. 
11:4S p.m.; Tctwtet: Jagged Edge: Tel 
Aviv: Delta Force, Sun, Mon.. Tue 
4:30. 7, 9:30: Thur- 7, 9:30; American 
Ninja, Wed. 11 a.m.; Tal Aviv 
Museum: Smile of the Land 4:30,7:30, 
9:30; Zafon: Eleni 4.30.7.9:30: Israel 
Cine ma t h eque: Llliom 7; A Bout de 
Souffle 9:30; Beth Hatsfutsoih: The 
Fixer? 


HAIFA 4 ( 6:48, 9 

Am phi theatre: Remo 4:30, 7. 9:1S; 
Armon: Miami Super Cop 4:30, 6:45 
9; Atzmon: No Milk Today 4:30. 1 
9:15: Chen: Stitches 4:30. 6:45, 9 - 
Karen OrHamehudash: When Father 
Was Away on Business 4, 6:30. 9- 
Orah: Out of Africa 6.9; Cinderella and 
the Blue Puppy 4; Orly: Twice in a 
Lifetime 9 p.m.; Lady and the Tramp 11 
4:30. 6:30: Thur. 7; Peer: Wild Cats’ 
4:30,7.9; Ron: Delta Force 4, 6:30.9- 
Shavit Official Story 7,9: Rav-Gat 1 \ 
A Chorus Une 7,9:15; Journey of Natty 
Gann 11.4:30: Rav-Gat 2: Journey of 
Nar.y Gann 7.9:15; Lady Hawk 7 7,4:30- 
9® ntr * Fraweafa: Domicite 

Coniugal 9:30 


RAMATGAN 

Armon: Spies Like Us 5. 7:15. 9:30- 
Thur. 7:T5, 9:30; Lily: Purple Rose of 
Cairo 7:15.9:30; The Mad, Mad Jungle 
4:30: Oaafs: Miami Super Cop 5 7-15 
9:30; Thur. 7:15.9:30: Oaais: No Milk 
Today 4:30, 7:15. 9:30: Ramat Gan: 
Remo, Sun., Mon.. Tue. 4:30. 7:75 
9:30; Thur. 7:15, 9:30; Rav-Gwi 1: A 
Chorus Line 7:30. 9:30; Thur. 7;2o 
9:40; Jaumer of Natty Gann Sun ’ 
Mon., Tue. 10:30,12:30. 2:30. 5; Thur' 
11 a.m.: Rav-Gan 2: Journey of NBtty 
Gann 7 : 20 , 9:40: Pena's Dragon, Sun 
Mon., Tue. 10:30, 12:30. 2:30. 5: Thur 
11 a.m.; Rav-Gan 3; Twice in a Lifetime 
7:30. 9:40: Thur. 7 : 20 . 9:40; Goonies 
Sun.. Mon.. Tue. 10:30.12:30. 2:30 5 ' 
Thur. 11 a.m.; Rav-Gan 4: Jagged 
Edge 7:20. 9:45; Lady and the Tramp, 
Sun., Mpn., Tue., 10:30,12:30, 2:30.5- 
Thur. 11a.m.; 


HERZLIYA 

David: No MilkToday.Sun., Mon., Tue. 
4:30. 7:15. 9:30: Thur. 7:15, 9:30; 
‘ Hachal: Out of Africa, Sun „ Mon., Tue., 
Thur. 6, 9; Tif ora t; Delta Force 4:30, 
7:15. 9:30: Daniel Hotel Auditorium: 
Plenty, Mon., Tue. 7, 9:30; 

HOLON 

MIgdal: Spies Uke Us 5, 7:15, 9:30; 
Savoy: Delta Force, Sun.. Mon„ Tub. 
4:30. 7. 9:30; Thur. 7. 9:30; Armon 
Hamahudash: Miami Super Cop. 
Sun.. Mon.. Tue. 5, 7:15. 9:30; Thur. 
7:15. 9:30: Lord of the Rings, Thur. 
11:30 p.m. 

BATYAM 

Atzxnant: Delta Force. Sun, Mon.. 
Tue. 4:30,7.9:30; Thur. 7,9:30; 

GIVATAY1M 

Hadan Out of Africa. Sun., Mon., Tun. 
Thur. 8.9 

RAMAT HASHARON 
Kochav: Purple Rose of Cairo. Sun., 
Mon., Tue., Thur. 9:30 p.m.; Alice in 
Wonderland, Mon., Tue.. Thur. 11 a.m., 
4; Wed. 11 a.m.: Ram bo. Sun., Mon- 
Tue, Thur. 7 

PETAHTIKVA 

G.G. Hachal f : Delta Force. Sun., 
Mon.. Tue. 4:30.7.9:30; Thur. 7.9:30: 
Rambo. Sun.. Mon,. Tub. 11 a.m.; 6.G. 
Heehal 2; Prizzi’s Honor. Sun., Mon, 
Tue, Thut. 7,9:30; Lassie Come Home. 
Sun, Mon, Tue. 10:30. 12:30. 2:30. 
4:30; Wad. 11 a.m.; G.G. Hachal 3: 
Back to the Future, Sun, Mon, Tue. 
10:30. 12:30, 2:30, 4:30. 7:15, 9:30; 
Thur. 7:15,9:30 ■ 
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By DAVID K. SHIPLER 

WASHINGTON 

D URING just ll minutes in the night skies over 
I Libya, United States warplanes opened a new 
! chapter last week in the confrontation between 
the technological power of the West and the 
ideological fervor*of Middle East terrorism.- 
■ With something of the same mathematical calcula¬ 
tion that delivered the sophisticated, laser-guided bombs 
and missiles to their targets, the White House employed 
a cold logic against a milieu of turbulent zealotry, rea¬ 
soning that Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi, the Libyan lead¬ 
er, would respond to punishment by halting terrorist at¬ 
tacks on Americans or—as Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz explained—that he might be overthrown try dissi¬ 
dent militaiy factions annoyed at losing valuable equip¬ 
ment. “If a coup takes place, that’s all to the good,” Mr. 
Shultz declared in what may have been the first case of a 
postwar Secretary of State’s publicly advocating the 
overthrow of another government. 

There were reports of sporadic Internal fighting in 
Tripoli after the air strike. But whether a coup would be 
desirable would depend on what kind of new regime it 
produced. As menacing as Colonel Qaddafi has been, the 
alternatives could be worse for American geopolitical in¬ 
terests. A senior White House official acknowledged, as 
diplomats and academic experts on Libya had observed, 
that the army appears to contain competing elements, 
some moderate but others either strongly pro-Soviet or 
deeply fundamentalist. One might produce a solid, de¬ 
pendable client for the Russians, more of a Soviet asset 
in the strategic Mediterranean than the erratic, unpre¬ 
dictable Colonel Qaddafi. The other could mean an Is¬ 
lamic fundamentalist regime as anti-American as that of 
Iran’s Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

In either case, the United States would have solved 
one problem by creating another. “We have to be very 
careful,” the White House aide said. “We can't control, 
but we can influence” by finding “pockets of opposition": 
be said. “We have tried from time to time to make con¬ 
tact with those people, but to sustain the operation is very 
difficult.” 

Since American law prohibits the assassination of 
heads of state, killing Colonel Qaddafi cannot be a stated 
objective of the Reagan Administration. “He was not a 
direct target,” Mr. Shultz insisted, despite the bombing 
of the Libyan leader’s quarters where his adopted infant 
daughter died and two young sons were injured. "We 
knew that that was his residence and that he perhaps 


might be there and members of his family,” said a senior 
White House official. "We were.showing him that we 
could get people close to him, and this is the price he's 
going to have to pay for continued terrorism, and that’s 
why members of his family were hurt during this thing.” 

Washington officials spoke in the dispassionate 
terms suitable to corporate board rooms. Missing from 
the conversations were the emotions of nationalism and 
vengeance and the hurt of vulnerability, which fuel both 
terrorism and the responses to it. Indeed, from the per¬ 
spective of a small band of angry men with a few guns 
and explosives, the events of the week probably illus¬ 
trated terrorism’s utility as a weapon of the powerless 
against the powerful. On the balance sheet for the attack, 
both the credit and debit columns began to fill. 

Support Across America 

Many officials believe that a government cannot 
stand motionless against terrorism without losing popu¬ 
lar support. Terrorism’s most important threat is not to 
the physical safety of a citizenry — the number of vic¬ 
tims is relatively small — but to a national psychology. 
Therefore, even if there is nothing much that can be 
done, many political leaders think some action becomes 
preferable to inaction. Perhaps that is why last week’s 
bombing drew solid support across America'— from 77 
percent of those surveyed in a New York Times/CBS 
News Poll, for example — and produced a flood of phone 
calls and telegrams to the White House greater, it said, 
than anyjhnee the resignation of President Nixon. 

- The approval was a plus for President Reagan, and it 
gave muscle to the threats he has been voicing for 
months. The attack may have temporarily patched up 
the image of a mighty America, damaged by the fiasco in 
Lebanon, where United States marines, warships and 
aircraft proved ineffectual against corrosive guerrilla 
warfare. But the terrorism resumed so quickly last week 
that the impression of new strength began to fade. 

A United States communications technician in the 
Sudan was shot and wounded, prompting before dawn 
Eriday an evacuation of dependents of American diplo¬ 
mats and others from Khartoum. American embassies 


were placed on alert, and many tourists curbed plans for 
summer trips abroad. Even in Its offensive, then, the 
United States seemed in retreat. “There is something an- 
ticlimactic about military power,” wrote Fouad Ajami, a 
professor of Middle Eastern studies at the Johns Hopkins 
School of Advanced International Studies. “Once it is de¬ 
ployed, those who deployed it come to learn of its limits.’’ 
So do those against whom it is deployed. 

Internally in Libya, “we probably put off a coup that 
was coming in the next year or so,” said Usa Anderson, 
an associate professor of political science and a special¬ 
ist on North African and Libyan affairs at Harvard. 
“What we’ve done is really weaken the moderate, pro- 
American factions within the elite. It is going to be 
harder to act against him because it’s going to look as if 
you’re doing it at American urging." 

Externally, there were also .political costs. Even 
though the Soviet Union failed to provide intelligence to 
Libya on the impending attack, American officials said, 
it canceled Foreign Minister Eduard A. Shevardnadze's 
trip to Washington, scheduled for mid-May, to work on a' 
second meeting between President Reagan and Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. This was taken as a sign 
of Moscow’s reluctance to hold a summit without 
progress on arms control, and it seemed to rule out a 
meeting before the November elections. 

Hostility in Europe 

Washington’s efforts to restrict the attack to military 
targets — airfields, barracks and a terrorist training 
camp — did little to dampen anti-American hostility in 
Europe and the Middle East. The deaths of innocents 
prompted the left-of-center New Statesman of London to 
denounce American "state terrorism." Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher appeared to have been politically 
weakened by her decision to allow F-lIl's to leave on the 
mission from bases in Britain; she was strongly criti¬ 
cized by politicians and newspaper columnists as polls 
showed two-thirds or Britons opposed to the attack. In 
Lebanon, one American and two British hostages were 
killed, their bodies found with a note saying the murders 
were retaliation for the American raid. France's refusal 
to allow the planes to fly through its airspace highlighted 
the fissures that exist in the Atlantic alliance, cracks that 
Moscow has been trying to exploit. 

In the Arab world, even countries menaced by Qad- 
dafi-inspired subversion issued condemnations. Chedli 
Klibi. the Secretary General of the 21-member Arab 
League, contended that the attack “compromises, per¬ 
haps irreversibly. United States relations with Arab peo¬ 
ples.” As Mr.'Ajami noted, while Colonel Qaddafi is 
hated in the region, “he acts out the anti-Western resent¬ 
ments of more ordinary, mainstream opinion.” 

Israel endorsed the American attack, which resem¬ 
bled the Israeli tactic of holding neighboring Arab states 
accountable for the use of their territory by terrorists. 
This is what Israelis call having a “return address” for 
terrorist acts, and it has worked with Syria, Jordan and 
Egypt, which have long tried to prevent Palestinian 


President Reagan with Secretary of State 
George P- Shultz (left) and'Defense 
Secretary Caspar W. Weinberger at the 
White House last week. 


guerrillas from crossing their borders into Israel. Conse¬ 
quently, Israel’s frontiers have been mostly quiet, except 
for the one with Lebanon, where the central Government 
is too weak to police its border areas. 

Libya may be only a partial parallel, however. It 
may have ordered the April 5 bombing of a West Berlin 
discotheque frequented by American soldiers, as Presi¬ 
dent Reagan charged in justifying the American air 
strike, but Libya probably could not turn off much inter¬ 
national terrorism, even if it wished. The terrorist 
groups, mostly Palestinian, get weapons, training, intel¬ 
ligence and safe haven from various sources, not just 
Colonel Qaddafi. 

So the balance sheet’s bottom line remains to be 
written. 


Six Hostile Years 

1981: 

May — The United States orders Libya to close 
its diplomatic mission in Washington, citing 
"support for international terrorism." 

August —American Navy jets shoot down two 
Libyan warplanes off Libya after being fired on. 
Qaddafi urges Arab "active forces" to retaliate. 

1982: 

March — Reagan Administration imposes 
embargo on Libyan oil, curtails exports ot 
technology to Libya. 

1983: 

February — Libya says U.S. is jamming its 
communications, warns that Gulf of Sidra win 
be bay of "blood and fire" if U.S. carrier enters. 
August — Navy jet fighters from carrier 
Eisenhower intercept two Libyan MIG-23’s off 
Libya's coast; MiG's turn away. 

1984: 

May — Qaddafi denounces Reagan as the 
"worst terrorist in the world,’’ following attack 
by anti-Govemment guerrillas on a barracks 
usually used by Qaddafi. 

July —Fighter planes from carrier Saratoga fly 
over the Gulf of Sidra; no incidents reported. 

1985: 

December —State Department says Soviet 
Union provided SA-5 long-range ground-to-air 
missiles to Libya that would pose a threat to 
aircraft in disputed Mediterranean areas. 
December —.United States accuses Libya of 
aiding terrorists who staged attacks at the 
Rome and Vienna airports two days after 
Christmas, says it wifi work with other 
governments to' 'exert pressure" on Libya to 
halt export of terrorism. 

1986: 

January 9—American banks freeze Libyan 
assets under Reagan order. 

March 24—United States Navy planes attack 
two Libyan patrol boats near * 'line of death" in 
Gulf of Sidra waters claimed by Libya; Libyan 
shore batteries and radar also attacked. 

April 5— United States blames Libya for blast 
that kills one American, injures 230 peoDle in 
West Berlin discotheque. 

April 9— Reagan calls Qaddafi "mad dog of ■ 
the Middle East," Qaddafi replies Reagan is 
"oldman." 

April 14 — U.S. planes bomb Libya, killing 
Qaddafi 1 s adopted infant daughter, injuring two 
of his sons and at least a dozen other people. 
Senior White House official says, "We were 
showing him that we could get people close to 
him." 

April 18 Reagan says, "We weren't out to 
kill anybody." 
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Botha Promises 
A Revision 
Of the Pass Laws 

President P. W. Botha told South 
Africa's Parliament last week that 
blacks jailed or awaiting trial for 
violating the country's pass laws 
would be released immediately and 
that new standard identity cards for 
all races would be issued in July. 

Thousands of blacks attempting to 
live and work in and around white 
cities have been arrested every year 
on charges of violating laws that re¬ 
quire all blacks to cany passes re¬ 
stricting their movements. More 
than half of South Africa’s 23 million 
blacks have long been forced to re¬ 
side in impoverished rural areas 
known as "homelands.” 

Anti-apartheid activists such as 
Bishop Desmond Tutu, the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner who was elected 
Archbishop of Cape Town last week, 
greeted Mr. Botha's announcement 
with reserve. 

"The moratorium and release of 
pass offenders can only be wel¬ 
comed,” Bishop Tutu said. “How¬ 
ever, 1 hope there is not a sting in the 
tail. One has to be very careful that 
they are not going to find another 
way of harassing blacks.” 

Added Sheena Duncan, who moni¬ 
tors pass law violations for'the anti¬ 
apartheid group Black Sash: "We 
are holding back until we see if they 
are going to replace it with another 
type of control.” 

Colin J. Eglin, the opposition 
leader in the all-white Parliament, 
said the changes “will undoubtedly 
help to ease the tensions and the con¬ 
flict situation — and could help 
create the climate necessary if there 
are going to be meaningful negotia¬ 
tions in the constitutional field.” 

President Botha did not describe 
the provisions of the new regula¬ 
tions, which the Government is ex¬ 
pected to publish this week. Earlier, 
he had said the pass laws would be 
replaced with a policy he called “or¬ 
derly urbanization.” 

A Bomb Plot 
Foiled in London 

Israeli airline security guards at 
Heathrow Airport in London took a 
hard look at Anne-Marie Murphy and 
her luggage last week as she was 
about to board an El AI flight for Tel 
Aviv. Beneath a false bottom in her 
bag they found 10 pounds of plastic 
explosive rolled paper-thin — 
enough, the police said, to destroy 
the El Al Boeing 747 and its 340 pas¬ 
sengers. 

The police said Miss Murphy told 
them that the bag, which had passed 
unnoticed through Heathrow se¬ 
curity checks, had been handed to 
her by Nazar Hindawi, a Jordanian 
who had several passports. The 
woman's father said Mr. Hindawi 
had given Miss Murphy, who is preg¬ 
nant, $300 to buy a wedding dress and 
promised that they would be married 
yesterday in Israel. At the airport, 
according to the police, Mr. Hindawi 
told his fiancee he had second 
thoughts about flying on an Israeli 
plane and would take a different air¬ 
line. He hurried off but was arrested 
later at a London hotel. 

A sophisticated microchip timer 
was set to ignite the bomb after a 
stopover in Munich, the police said. 
It was possible that Miss Murphy, 
who had been working as a hotel 
maid in the London Hilton, intended 
to disembark at Munich, the police 
said, but more likely she was an in¬ 
nocent victim of the plot. 

"I nearly died,” said Miss Mur¬ 
phy’s mother, Cathleen Murphy, 
who has 10 children and lives in pub¬ 
lic housing near Dublin. She added, 
“I got a terrible shock. My husband 
has been crying all night, but there is 
no doubt that she is innocent. I do not 
think very much of that boyfriend.". 

Heathrow went on high security 
alert after Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher granted permission for 


United States bombers based in Brit¬ 
ain to take part in last week’s attack 
on Libya. 

However, El Al was said to be the 
only foreign airline at the London 
airport that routinely conducted its 
own inspection of luggage. 

The Swiss Freeze 
Duvalier’s Assets 

Contrary to the widely held public 
notion, ill-gotten money deposited in 
Swiss banks has never been per¬ 
fectly safe from prying foreign gov¬ 
ernments, and last month, Switzer¬ 
land, saying that it "does not protect 
criminals,” froze the holdings of the 
former Philippine President, Ferdi¬ 
nand £. Marcos, his family and en¬ 
tourage. 

In a similar case, Haiti, seeking to 
recover the fortune of former Presi¬ 
dent Jean-Claude Duvalier, re¬ 
quested last week that the Swiss 
freeze the accounts of the President 
and seven of his relatives. The Swiss 
complied. 

When Mr. Duvalier and bis family 
and retainers left Haiti Feb. 7 for 
exile in France, their wealth was 
estimated at between $100 million 
and $800 million, but there was no 
immediate information on how much 
might be in the Swiss accounts. De¬ 
scribing the fiscal practice of the 
Duvalier Government, a foreign 
economist who has long worked in 
Haiti said, "There were literally 
bags of money moving around. 
Ministers had drawers full of 
money; that’s how business was 
done.” The Haitian Government is 
expected to send a mission to the 
United States to ask for similar coop¬ 
eration. 

The Marcos case was more com¬ 
plicated. Switzerland froze the Mar¬ 
cos accounts after receiving a tip 
that they were about to be drained; 
the Philippine Government did not 
request the action or provide a list of 
the people and companies whose 
money should be held. So the freeze 
applied to accounts bearing the Mar¬ 
cos name, but it was not known what 
other accounts should be frozen, how 
much money was in them or whether 
some had been emptied. 

Stalin’s Daughter 
Returns to West 

"To go visiting is fine," says a 
Russian proverb, "but it is better at 
home." For Stalin’s 60-year-old 
daughter, Svetlana Alliluyeva, and 
his 14-year-old granddaughter, Olga 
Peters, the location of home has long 
been a problem, and last week they 
switched residences again, leaving 
the Soviet Union and returning to 
live in the West. 

Miss Alliluyeva’s first defection 
was in India in 1967. She renounced 
her Soviet citizenship, was often 
critical of the Soviet Union, married 
William Wesley Peters, an Amer¬ 
ican architect, and wrote and pub¬ 
lished two volumes of memoirs, 
which became bestsellers. 

She and Mr. Peters were divorced 
in 1973, and she moved to Britain, 
where her daughter attended a 
Quaker school in Saffron Walden. In 
1984, Miss Alliluyeva took her daugh¬ 
ter back to the Soviet Union, saying 
that she had not had a day of free¬ 
dom in the West and that the Central 
Intelligence Agency had exploited 
her. 

She and Olga lived in Tblisi, the 
capital of Soviet Georgia, Stalin’s na¬ 
tive region. She was reported to have 
been unhappy in Georgia. 

On Tuesday, Olga arrived alone in 
England, went to her old school and 
said of the land her grandfather 
ruled for 29 years, “It was a great ex¬ 
perience, and I don't regret any of 
it." Her mother left the next day, and 
is staying with friends in Spring 
Green, Wis., while deciding what to 
do next. 

James F. Clarity, 

Milt Freudenbehn 
and Richard Levine 
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Olga Peters (right) at reunion with classmates In Saffron Walden, 


The Economy Is Souring, the Army Nervous 



Libyans kneeling at funeral In a Tripoli cemetery last week for people said to have been killed during bombing attacks by U.S. planes. 
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Qaddafi Is Also Facing 
Homegrown Opposition 


By JUDITH MILLER 


■ONG before the Americans began their step- 
■ by-step escalation of force in retaliation 
for Libyan-sponsored terrorism in Eu- 
S99 rope. Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi was fac¬ 
ing the worst internal problem he has confronted 
as the leader of Libya — the sharp drop in oil 
prices. 

Oil problems are not new to him. Soon after he 
took power in 19©?, Colonel Qaddafi began urging 
Arab producers to raise prices and follow the 
Libyan example of demanding higher royal ites 
from Western companies. The Colonel got higher 
payments from American oil companies several 
years before the major oil-price increases of the 
early I970’s. 

Now, the plunge in oil prices has cut Libya’s in¬ 
come by more thain two-thirds and hindered the 
Colonel's ability to implement his grandiose 
plans. Diplomats estimate that Libyan oil reve¬ 
nues, $22 billion in 1980, fell to less than $8 billion 
last year and could drop below $5 billion this 
year, barely enough to pay for the $4 billion worth 
of food and other necessities Libya imports annu¬ 
ally for its 3.5 million people. 

Until recently, shortages of food and other 
basic commodities were endemic. Lines rivaled 
those of Eastern Europe, and critics joked about 


what they dubbed Qaddafi’s "miracle," the 
transformation of an oil-rich Arab nation into an 
impoverished police state. 

The regime, jittery about growing discontent 
over shortages, staved off potential unrest with 
massive short-term imports. In early March, for 
example, the first shipments of a $75 million or¬ 
der of Irish meat arrived. * 

Beyond economic discontent. Colonel Qaddafi 
faces opposition within Islamic circles, Infuri¬ 
ated by what they consider his radical, "un-ls- 
lamic" interpretations of the Koran, Islam’s holy 
book, mandating such things as military training 
for women. 

An even greater threat is growing dissent in the 
military. The armed forces have made little se¬ 
cret of their opposition to Colonel Qaddafi’s plans 
to replace them ultimately with an "armed peo¬ 
ple." The military also resent the increasing in¬ 
fluence of youthful revolutionary committees. 

Some diplomats say such disagreements led to 
the assassination last November of Col. Hassan 
Ishkal, an army leader who also was Colonel 
Qaddafi’s cousin. Accounts of Mr. Ishkal's death 
vary, but most assert that Colonel Qaddafi had a 
hand in his murder, a perception that risks spur¬ 
ring family and tribal feuds. 

Colonel Qaddafi's frustration surfaced in a 
series of bizarre interviews earlier this year. 

“Petroleum societies are lazy," he com¬ 
plained, disdainful of bis people’s taste for im¬ 


ported goods, their unwillingness to work for the 
Islamic utopia he has been trying to create. 
"People are slow to change,” he said, chiding 
their resistance to his plans for transforming this 
highly traditional. Bedouin-dominated society 
into one in which arms and the means of produc¬ 
tion are theoretically in the hands of the masses. 

Diplomats are divided about whether these 
problems would have prompted the regime’s 
eventual collapse or overthrow without Amer¬ 
ican action. Most diplomats in Tripoli believe the 
Colonel was in deep trouble. They criticized 
American economic sanctions against Libya in 
January and the attack chi Libyan patrol boats in 
the Gulf of Sidra in March. Rather than weaken¬ 
ing the Colonel, they argued, these attacks made 
hirrra hero to many Arabs, forced moderate Arab 
Governments that detest him to extend at least 
rhetorical support and rallied his disenchanted 
people to his defense^ 

American officials argued, by contrast, that 
the Colonel's regime would not fall without a 
strong push. Domestically, they said, he was pre¬ 
pared to kill potential rivals, such as his cousin, 
and he ruthlessly repressed dissent in his erratic 
but relatively efficient police state. 

In foreign policy, there was little indication 
that, despite its financial crunch, Libya was 
■ abandoning its international terrorist network, 
its war in Chad or its subversive activities in 
• neighboring Sudan and other African states, 
where Colonel Qaddafi ‘bargained conskfembl&l » 
influence. 

One American official explained that the Rea¬ 
gan Administration hoped Libya would prove to 
be another Philippines, that American political 
■and military nudging would set the backdrop for 
the overthrow of the regime. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz acknowledged as much at a 
news conference Thursday. He denied, however, 
that the air attack was staged expressly to kill 
Colonel Qaddafi. 


Israel’s Coalition Cuts Inflation 


Politics With a Penchant for Melodrama 


By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM 

S EVERAL years ago a Secretary of the Is¬ 
raeli Cabinet was asked during a bois- 
| terous demonstration outside the Prime 
Minister's office whether the ministers 
inside were being disturbed. "No,” he told re¬ 
porters with a wry grin, "the Cabinet room is 
well insulated from the outside world.” 

Indeed, in the last two weeks Israel's politi¬ 
cians have never appeared more insulated—and 
isolated—from the public. This was amply illus¬ 
trated during the recent Cabinet "crisis" and 
also in the debate over daylight saving time. 

The Cabinet crisis began when Minister of Fi- 
,nance Yitzhak Modal hurled a few insults at 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres, and Mr. Peres 
threatened to dismiss him. What started as a de¬ 
bate of high moral principle about the proper 
comportment of a minister was quieldy turned 
into a naked power struggle between the Labor 
and Likud factions, which make up the core of the 
national unity Government. It was soon apparent 
that Mr. Peres, despite his rhetoric of morality, 
was not so much interested in punishing Mr. 
Modai for his insults as he was in using the insults 
for other purposes: to break up the coalition or to 
get Mr. Modai out of the Finance Ministry be¬ 
cause be was refusing to channel economic aid to 
ailing Labor-affiliated concerns. 

The Likud leader Yitzhak Shamir, as he was 
thumping tables in public and vowing never to 
allow Mr. Modai to be forced from his job, began 
secret negotiations with Mr. Peres that would 
lead to Just that. Mr. Shamir demonstrated that 
he. will swallow almost anything to prevent a 
breakup of the Cabinet because he Is scheduled to 
switch jobs with Mr. Peres in October and be¬ 
come Prime Minister himself. The "crisis” 
came to a close when it was agreed that Mr. 
Modai would swap portfolios with Justice Minis¬ 
ter Moshe Nissim. 

When the ministers finally looked up from their 
struggle Sunday night, however, they discovered 
an Israeli public staring right through the gap be¬ 
tween what the politicians were saying and what 
they were doing. Not only did the public not buy 
for a minute the politicians' moralizing justifica¬ 
tions of the crisis, twit people were actually heard 
expressing resentment at the insult to their intel¬ 
ligence. 

Concluded the daily newspaper Ma'ariv. "The 
coalition melodrama that raged last week suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving such records of absurdity 
and ridiculousness that not even the Israeli pub- 



Apnce Franco-Prase 

Likud leader Yitzhak Shamir (far left) conferring with Yitzhak Modal last week before a Cabinet meet¬ 
ing; Prime Minister Shimon Peres announcing a Labor-Ukud agreement on Cabinet portfolios. 


lie, accustomed as it is to the latter, could have 
imagined it.” 

"Peres really misread the public mood,” said 
one of Israel's leading pollsters, who asked not to 
be identified. 

In a way, Mr. Peres has been a victim of his 
own success. It is largely because of his efforts 
that the coalition Government has achieved the 
level of economic reform and public calm that it 
has. At the same time, though, he could not have 
done it without a national unity Cabinet to work 
through. As a result, the Israeli public wants to 
hold onto this Cabinet at almost any price, even if 
Mr. Peres and Mr. Shamir have to switch jobs in 
October. Israelis have already sacrificed too 
much — 25 percent of their real wages in many 
cases —• toget inflation down from 400 percent to 
20 percent. They are not prepared to let the politi¬ 
cians. for their own narrow interests, risk squan¬ 
dering it. Without both major parties joined in a 
bipartisan effort to administer the very harsh 
medicine needed to cure the Israeli economy, no 
cabinet would have the courage or the support re¬ 
quired (o sustain the economic reforms. And the 
public would approve a break up of the coalition 
only on an issue of war or peace. 

There is another public outcry against coalition 
politics in the making — over the issue of day¬ 
light saving lime. The ultra-Orthodox Minister of 
Interior, Rabbi Yiizhak Peretz. is refusing to in¬ 
stitute ihe system because it would mean that the 
Sabbath would end around 9:00 P.M. on Saturday 


so late that many people would be tempted to 
violate It. Both Mr. Peres and Mr. Shamir, afraid 
to alienate the tiny religious parties needed to 
build future coalitions, have refused to force 
Rabbi Peretz’s hand — even though the vast ma¬ 
jority of Israelis want to set their clocks ahead an 
hour in order to start the day in the cool of the 
moniing and end it earlier, avoiding an hour’s 
work in the heat of the late afternoon. 

The public has started to revolt against the so- 
called “tyranny of the Orthodox." The post of¬ 
fice, the Manufacturers Association, supermar¬ 
kets. insurance companies, banks, even the en¬ 
tire towns of Eilat and Kfar Saba, have unilater¬ 
ally declared that they are going over to summer 
daylight saving time, no matter what Rabbi Per¬ 
etz and the Cabinet say. 

"What we are seeing in the public’s reactions/* 
remarked a philosopher, David Har tman , “is a 
revolt against a system of coalition politics which 
has lost touch with what people are feeling and 
what they can put up with.” 

♦ a,so teH “s. he added, is that 

theremay now be a constituency of Israelis who 
are beyond party politics, who define their identi¬ 
ties independently of party squabbles and who 

a rL °°S n8 ' or a na tionai statesman to surface 

above the party politicians. Until the last few 

to that level of 

statesman, said Mr. Hartman, adding: 

^.T S J e L back m *° the P’L but it might not be 
too late for him to climb back out.” 
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Vote on Military Aid Is Put Off 
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In the House, 
Maneuvering 
Over Nicaragua 


M OST Americans are not sure what. If 
anything, they want the United States 
to do about Nicaragua, a New York 
Times/CBS News Poll disclosed last week. 
Sixty-two percent of the respondents said 
they opposed aid for the rebels fighting the 
Sandinista Government. Opposition to aid 
crossed demographic and regional lines, 
despite differences — and ignorance — on 
policy issues. Only 38 percent knew which 
side the Reagan Administration backs. 

Congress, it seemed, was squeezed 
between Administration activism and public 
qualms. The House of Representatives put 
the Administration's 8100 million aid 
package on hold. Democratic leaders, who 
oppose military aid for the rebels, narrowly 
succeeded in attaching the package to a 
general spending bill that a White House 
official said was destined for a Presidential 
veto. 

Angry Republicans, who support the full 
Reagan proposal, thereupon joined in an 
overwhelming vote, 361 to 66, to reject 
military aid. As a result, the issue was put off 
until May 12 at the earliest. The Republicans 
said they would petition for a separate vote 
on the President's package, which has been 
approved by the Senate. That would mean 
signing up 218 House members — an 
"enormously difficult process." the White 
House official conceded. 

In another Nicaragua policy move, a 
regional Immigration and Naturalization 
Service official in Miami overturned 
procedures under which nearly all 
Nicaraguans seeking asylum had been 
rejected and sent home. But Representative 
Peter W. Rodino Jr., chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, said it seemed 
"inconsistent to provide relief to 
Nicaraguans without providing identical 
treatment to Salvadorans and Haitians." 
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Those who know which 
side the U.S. supports 
in Nicaragua 


Those who call 
Nicaragua a threat to 
the security of Central 
America 


Those who believe 
Nicaragua will give 
bases to the Soviet 
Union 


Those who say ft is 
importanttoU.S. 
security to eliminate 
Communism from Latin 
America 


Those who fear that the 
United States will get 
involved in Nicaragua 
as it did in Vietnam 


Those who approve of 35% - 

Reagan's handling of J 

the presidency I 

‘Based on 1.601 telephone Interviews conducted April 6 lo 10 


Those who do not know 
which side the U.S. 
.supports 


Those who say 
Nicaragua is not a 
threat to the security of 
Central America 


Those who believe 
Nicaragua will not give 
bases to the Soviet 
Union 


Those who say that 
Communist 
governments can exist 
without threatening 
U.S. security 


Those who are not 
afraid that the United 
States will get involved 
in Nicaragua as ft did in 
Vietnam 


Those who disapprove 
of Reagan s handling of 
the presidency 
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So Far, Aquino Is Looking the Other Way 


i 

Marcos Supporters Come Out of the Shadows 


By SETH MYDANS 

,r ; g „ . * MANILA 

f fBkjpTOU’LJLfind me atZip’spad, where the shift- 

VV less congregate," said a former Marcos ad- 
viser. "We play cards, poker, while the time 
H away. One of the most difficult things is to 
lake up In the morning and not know what you're going 
6 do all day." 

That was two weeks ago. 

These days, the Marcos folks congregate on the 
streets, and they have plenty to do. First, they sat in at a 
radio station, ostensibly to protect an announcer who had 
broadcast a tearful interview with Ferdinand E. Marcos. 
Then they gathered 15,000 people for a rally, unintention¬ 
ally mimicking the former President's ill-fated election 
campaign. Then they demonstrated in support of a show 
session of the defunct National Assembly. 

Now they are out on the street in front of the Amer¬ 
ican Embassy, a tougher crowd than the leftist agitators 
who once made that thoroughfare their special turf, and 
diplomats are slipping out a back exit. Six weeks after 
Mr. Marcos tied the country in disgrace, his backers 
have begun to find public protests suprisingly agreeable. 
They say they plan to proclaim Mr. Marcos’s vice-presi¬ 
dential running mate, Arturo M. Tolentino, Acting Presi¬ 
dent to see how President Corazon C. Aquino reacts. 

So far, she has displayed what her spokesmen call 
maximum tolerance. That Mr. Marcos's adviser could 
complain about empty days testifies to the absence of 
retribution. But if the protests continue to grow and pro¬ 
voke violent confrontations, the woman who was raised 
to power by street protests may be forced to crack down. 

Many people, including many Marcos backers, are 
surprised by the sudden resurgence of the former Presi¬ 
dent as a factor in the Philippines so soon after his depar¬ 
ture. In the early days of the Aquino Administration, it 
was difficult to find anyone who would praise the dis¬ 
graced leader, and in the first month after his flight pub- 

I jn was dominated by disclosures of how he had 
the nation. Even Mr. Marcos, called himself 
it" and told his followers to back Mrs. Aquino, 
sason, some analysts believe the former Presi- 
elf did not anticipate the vigor of his support, 
demonstrations began, his statements from 
save been less conciliatory, hinting at the possi- 
retum if the circumstances were right. 

vtity Crisis 

ns unlikely that Mr. Marcos could return to the 
s, if only because the United States, relieved at 
ill departure, would strongly oppose the conse¬ 
quent turmoil. But some see the beginnings of a new 
oolitical force in the making, with Mr. Marcos as its sym¬ 
bol and his nationwide organization, including warlords, 
as its instrument. Some of Mrs. Aquino's aides disagree, 
saying the sudden surge of Marcos support is a perhaps 
inevitable stage in the development of a new national 
consensus. They point out that the demonstrations draw 
much of their support from local officials who are being 
uprooted by Mrs. Aquino's Government and replaced by 
new acting officials. 

Qpce this infrastructure of the Marcos Government 
has been cleared away, they say. his organization is 
likely to dissipate. But the demonstrations come at a 
time when Mrs. Aquino's Government is suffering some¬ 
thing of an identity crisis, its factions struggling for 
dominance. The new President has not acted decisively 
tomap out a program beyond the dismantling of the Mar¬ 
cos power structure and the formulation of a new consti¬ 
tution. So competing power blocs appear to be angling to 
fill what seems to be a vacuum of central leadership. 
Among the blocs are the squabbling factions of Mr. Mar¬ 
cos's party, which came together for a moment Monday 
in the rump session of the National Assembly- But no 
sooner was that session over than its factions began qui¬ 
etly to criticize each other, with the major division com¬ 
ing over the question of whether to unite behind Mr. Mar¬ 
cos or to break with him. 

For the moment, it has become politically useful in 
some quarters to join thenew Marc*.ML Ttepernor. 


to attend his election campaign rallies. 

"We cry for our President, President Marcos." 
shouted one woman, Lina Bello, who was festooned with 
red, white and blue Marcos buttons and ribbons. "We are 
begging you now, we beg of you, please relay our mes¬ 
sage to President Reagan, that we love President Mar¬ 
cos. He is not corrupt. He is not stealing. He does not have 


hidden wealth. My God, they are slaughtering him in the 
newspapers.” In a smaller echo of Mrs. Aquino's tumul¬ 
tuous campaign, whose backers used to chant her nick¬ 
name, "Cory, Cory, Cory,", .the demonstrators shpuied, 
“Marcos, Marcos, Marcos." Her spokesman.'' Rene 
Saguisag, looked on with apparent equanimity. "These," 
he said, “are the sounds of democracy." 


Benazir Bhutto’s Return 


A New Player Fli 
Up to the Table 
In Pakistan 
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Benazir Bhutto responding to a crowd after arriving in Lahore, Pakistan, from exile. 


communication, and pemaps oi wsw&tiuum, 
reach all the way to Honolulu. Ironically, the new Marcos 
crowds seem more enthusiastic than those who were paid 


By STEPHEN R- WEISMAN 

Lahore, Pakistan 

T HE huge crowds that greeted Benazir Bhutto 
upon her return to Pakistan last weekend 
were unlike anything seen here since Presi¬ 
dent Mohammad Zia nl-Haq seized power in 
1977. The reception accorded the charismatic oppo¬ 
sition leader posed a serious lest for the 13-month- 
old civilian Government. It seemed to open a new, 
potentially turbulent chapter, but “there are almost 
as many theories about what could happen," one 
diplomat said, "as thereare people to offer them." 

It was possible to imagine events propelling Miss 
Bhutto into national leadership. But it was also pos¬ 
sible to imagine that her drive to seize power would 
collapse into violence and tightened army controL 
After reportedly receiving conflicting advice about 
keeping her movement peaceful, she insisted that 
her party opposes violence but also boasted that if it 
had wanted to it could have taken power by force. 
“I'm testing things," she said. "I’m taking things 
step by step. I'm learning from the masses.” 

Only a few weeks ago, many doubted that her re¬ 
turn would change the situation much. The 33-year- 
old daughter of the late Prime Minister ZuJfikar All 
Bhutto, who was overthrown by General Zia and 
later executed, is untested as a politician. Since at¬ 
tending Harvard and Oxford, she has spent most of 
her time in detention or exile. Her father’s once- 
powerful Pakistan People’s Party is widely believed 
to be demoralized by the arrest, incarceration and 
even torture of its leaders. And some of them have 
accused her of "autocratic” tendencies. 

She delights in comparing herself to President 
Corazon C. Aquino of the Philippines, who came out 
of obscurity to topple Ferdinand E. Marcos. Like 


Mrs. Aquino, Miss Bhutto is reaching for the stand¬ 
ard of a fallen family member and wants Washing¬ 
ton's help in pushing for elections. The Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration recently announced a six-year, $4.02 
billion aid package that, American officials con¬ 
cede, will have difficulty winning Congressional ap¬ 
proval if General Zia is perceived as defying popular 
will, American aid resumed after Moscow sent its 
forces into neighboring Afghanistan in December 
1979. Deferring to American sensitivities, Miss 
Bhutto dissociated herself from followers who 
burned the American flag at her rallies, and she 
called for a political solution in Afghanistan. She 
also spoke of a ‘ ‘socialist” program that woukfnone¬ 
theless cooperate with the private sector. 

But unlike Mrs. Aquino’s;coalition. Miss Bhutto's 
organization starts, out as a known quantity; as 
many Pakistanis may despise her father as revere 
him. When he was overthrown, virtually all other 
political parties were In the streets, charging that be 
had stolen an election. The current Government was 
elected with 50 percent voter participation, despite 
Miss Bhutto's call for a boycott. And after martial 
law was lifted Dec. 30, Prime Minister Mohammad 
Khan June jo gained stature, even though General 
Zia remained President and Army Chief of Staff. 
Now there is speculation about a deal in which Mr. 
Junejo would agree to early elections instead of 
waiting until 1990. He has spoken of his willingness 
to meet Miss Bhutto in an election, which is one 
measure of the loosening of the political climate. 

Critics have long accused General Zia of trying to 
hold onto power as long as possible. But some diplo¬ 
mats say he really wants to build a credible civilian 
force that could beat Miss Bhutto in an election. He 
was probably not alone In his surprise when her 
party came roaring back to life. Now many analysts 
say a showdown is inevitable. 


Nakasone’s Offer 


Made in 
The U.S.A., 

But Avoided 
In Japan 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


Tokyo 

T HERE is little doubt, a Japanese pediatrician 
told two Americans last week, that Japan’s tech¬ 
niques for vaccinating infants are superior to 
those used in the United States. At some length 
and unsolicited, he went on to assert that Japanese 
babies are inoculated at a more sensible age and that the 
serum used here produces one-fifth the incidence of fever 
associated with the American variety. 

The episode, while perhaps minor, demonstrated a 
phenomenon any American in Tokyo encounters as a rou¬ 
tine. There is an almost unassailable conviction among 
many Japanese that their products, methods and very 
outlook are better than almost anything the United States 
can offer. Not all foreign products are dismissed cava¬ 
lierly. American companies dominate the razor-blade, 
floor-wax and soft-drink markets, to name a few. 

Still, the notion that “Made in U.S.A." is a label of in¬ 
feriority has wormed its way into the collective Japanese 
psyche. Americans do not pay enough attention to detail, 
Japanese complain; their clothing falls apart, their cars 
sound tinny and their appliances waste energy. It is one 
reason American exporters have a hard time selling 
their wares. It also helps explain the skepticism that 
arose here last week after Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone went to the United States and assured Presi¬ 
dent Reagan that Japan would mend its economic ways. 

What the Prime Minister offered was nothing less 
than a thorough overhaul of the Japanese economy to 
make it less dependent on exports, more amenable to 
greater domestic spending and, in the process, more 
likely to absorb foreign goods. 

He went to Washington doubly armed. In one hand, 
he carried a report from an advisory council he had ap¬ 
pointed. It called for restructuring the economy to en¬ 
courage Japanese to spend their way to growth through 
new public works programs, income-tax cuts, reduced 
working hours and lower rates of personal savings. In the 
other hand, Mr. Nakasone held a new package of stimu¬ 
lative economic measures—timed, like its many prede¬ 
cessors, to please overseas critics at a crucial moment. 
This one came on the eve of the summit conference of in¬ 
dustrial democracies that-opens in Tokyo May 4. Even 
the Prime Minister's friends acknowledged that it was an 
unsurprising amalgam of accelerated public works 
spending, utility rate cuts and business incentives. 

No official could attach a dollar value to these meas¬ 
ures. Yet Mr. Nakasone predicted flatly that Japan’s 
economy would grow by an extra seven-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent, and its huge trade surplus with the United States 
would begin to drop by fall. Mr. Reagan and his lieuten¬ 
ants lavishly praised the Japanese leader for his commit¬ 
ment to "historic change." But in Tokyo, Japanese could 
not understand the enthusiasm. 

For one thing, the advisory council's report, while 
significant in setting the probable direction for future de¬ 
bate, contained almost no specific proposals. For an¬ 
other, the group was not a Government agency. It spoke 
only for Mr. Nakasone, who has a penchant for appoint¬ 
ing blue-ribbon panels to report what he wants to hear. 
The White House seemed to ignore Rule No. I of Japa¬ 
nese politics: No leader can deliver anything by himself; 
be must carefully build a consensus among politicians 
and Government bureaucrats. 

Indeed, fellow politicians excoriated Mr. Nakasone 
for not consulting them first. Unhappiness was so great 
that the Prime Minister started backing away from his 
commitment only 24 hours after returning home. He said 
he still believed in reshaping the economy, but insisted 
he had never made it an unshakable "promise.” 

Bureaucrats were not pleased, either. Austerity- 
minded officials at the Finance Ministry did not like the 
new tax incentives, and trade officials fretted about los¬ 
ing control over import regulations. One foreigner with 
broad Government contacts said many ministries had 
told him, “Excellent report, but it doesn't apply to us.” 

There also were basic economic questions. How 
readily can the Japanese economy be stimulated when 
Mr. Nakasone, mindful of large budget deficits, refused 
to commit a single yen in extra Government spending? 
What about the million workers who, according to some 
estimates, would lose their jobs in a restructuring? Why 
should Japanese save less, when one reason they salt 
away large sums is to protect themselves in old age, 
since social security benefits will remain inadequate? 

At bottom, there is also the familiar question of how 
to make Japanese more receptive to American products. 
Not that the Government has not tried. In recent years, it 
has slashed tariffs, adjusted quality standards and made 
access easier for some American companies. Progress, 
however, has come too slowly for United States tastes; 
the proposed economic overhaul may take years. Be¬ 
sides, American negotiators cannot forget that their defi¬ 
cit with Japan was $16.8 billion when Mr. Nakasone took 
office in November 1982. Since then, his Government has 
dutifully cranked out seven packages to ease trade ten¬ 
sions. The result? Japan’s surplus against the United 
States has tripled, to $49.7 billion last year. 
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Growth in G.N.P. 
Becomes a Matter 
Of Some Dispute 

At last week’s report of markedly, 
faster economic growth in the first 
three months of 1986 than in the last 
quarter of 1985, the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration was characteristically up¬ 
beat. And characteristically, many 
private economists were less so. 

This time, the private analysts’ 
skepticism about the underlying 
health of the economy was centered 
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Robert Ortner, chief economist at 
the Commerce Department 


precisely on factors that White 
House officials cited in predicting 
the fulfillment of their forecast, 4 
percent real growth for the year. 

High on the list was inflation — or 
rather, the lack of it. Indeed, the 3.2 
percent gain, era an annual basis, in 
the gross national product — the na¬ 
tion’s total output of goods and serv¬ 
ices— was accompanied by a sharp 
slowing in the rate of inflation, as 
measured by the comprehensive 
G.N.P. gauges. But that, specialists 
said, mostly reflected tumbling oil 
prices, not robust production. 

As for tire decline of the dollar and 
consequent improvement in interna¬ 
tional trade, most analysts — mclud- - 
ing Robert' Ortrier, the chief Com¬ 
merce Department economist — 
said the rosy import-export figures 
in the quarterly G.N.P. report may 
well be suspect for technical rea¬ 
sons. 

By week’s end, even the White 
House’s third cause for optimism — 
lower interest rates — seemed to be 
working against it. 

The Federal Reserve, ever wary of 
pouring on the coal when the econ¬ 
omy has a good head of steam, an¬ 
nounced a half-point cut in the dis¬ 
count rate, the rate it charges on 
loans to financial institutions, reduc¬ 
ing that fee to 6% percent, its lowest 
level in nearly eight years. 

Economists had widely expected, 
and the financial markets eagerly 
anticipated, the cut because of the 
persistent weakness of other eco¬ 
nomic indicators, notably industrial 
output and factory use. The Dow 
Jones industrial average finished the 
week at 1,840.40, up 50.22 points. 

Eastern Avoids 
A Pentagon Ban 

Eastern Airlines, hit last month 
with a record-setting fine for having 
failed to abide by some Government 
safety regulations, has narrowly 
avoided another patch of turbulence 
in Washington. 

The Defense Department con¬ 
firmed last week that it had consid¬ 
ered temporarily dropping Eastern 
from its roster of carriers approved 
to ferry military personnel but had 
shelved the plan after receiving as¬ 
surances that Eastern’s record had 
“markedly improved.*’ 

Since the December crash of an 
Arrow Air jetliner in which 248 
American soldiers were killed, the 
Pentagon has been conducting more 
safety surveys of its own. 

The contemplated action against 
Eastern, which does not routinely 
haul planeloads of troops but does 
sell the Pentagon blocks of seats on 


its scheduled nights, was prompted 
by the Federal Aviation Administra¬ 
tion’s March announcement that it 
was docking the carrier $9.5 million 
for violations of safety and mainte¬ 
nance rules. 

When the Pentagon consulted the 
F.A.A., officials “made it dear” 
they thought the airline was “operat¬ 
ing safely,” the agency said. 

Separately, the F.A-A. came down 
hard on Britt Airways, the third larg¬ 
est commuter line in the country. 
The agency said Friday that it was 
grounding two-thirds of the Indiana- 
based carrier’s co-pilots because of 
concern that they might not be quali¬ 
fied. 

The order, which affects 59 of 
Britt’s 90 co-pilots, followed a special 
spot check. 

“During the course of the inspec¬ 
tion, our inspectors became uncom¬ 
fortable with the initial training and 
training records foi the commuter's 
co-pilots," said an agency spokes¬ 
man, Stephen D. Hayes. In random 
flight checks, he said, six of nine co¬ 
pilots had failed. 

Near-Misses 

After complaints that its methods 
for toting up near-collisions were 
faulty, the Fj\A implemented a 
new reporting system early last 
year. The agency reported last week 
that, according to the new system, in 
1985 a record number of airplanes 
nearly collided in mid-air. 

Insisting that accurate compari¬ 
sons between the old and new sys¬ 
tems were not possible, the agency 
said 777 near-collisions were re¬ 
ported last year, 31.9 percent more 
than in 1984. Of the near-misses in 
1985, 518 involved private planes or 
military aircraft. 

The previous reporting system 
was scrapped after a consumer ad¬ 
vocacy group audited agency 
records and concluded that more 
than 100 near-collisions had not been 
counted as part of a 1984 report. 

A Roundup 
On the Border 

Law officers from Mexico and the 
United States have cooperated over 
the last two months in rounding up 
-along the Mexican border more than 
3,500 fugitives from justice, Federal 
officials announced last week. 

The search involved investigators 
from 35 Federal, state and local po¬ 
lice agencies in Arizona, California, 
New Mexico and Texas, along with 
members of Mexico's Federal Judi¬ 
cial Police. 

Officials said the roundup, di¬ 
rected by the United States Marshals 
Service, was the first in which Amer¬ 
ican and Mexican law officers bad 
cooperated. Stanley E. Morris, di¬ 
rector of the Marshals Service, 
called the operation “a valuable 
beginning” and a demonstration that 
the two nations “have agreed to 
eliminate the use of our borders as a 
gateway to a safe haven for crimi¬ 
nals fleeing from justice.” 

In addition to producing the ar¬ 
rests of 3,506 fugitives, Mr. Morris 
said, the operation led to the seizure 
of more than $130 million worth of 
drugs and other contraband, includ¬ 
ing 865 pounds of cocaine in a truck 
drival by a fugitive. 

Investigators said they had hoped 
to catch 4,000 fugitives, but had been 
forced by budget constraints to end 
the operation two weeks early. 

Some of the arrests resulted from 
elaborate undercover operations. In 
San Diego, for instance, 14 fugitives 
were said to have been arrested 
when they arrived to pick up income 
tax refunds officers had told them 
they were owed. 

Elsewhere, offers of free trips to 
Las Vegas, Nev., including a day at 
the races and gambling money, 
brought several dozen fugitives into 
the open. 

Most of those caught in the 
roundup were said to be Americans 
hiding out in the Southwest. Among 
those arrested, according to Mr. 
Morris, were 45 people accused of 
murder, 712 people wanted in rob¬ 
beries or burglaries, 82 wanted in 
rapes and 734 charged as narcotics 
violators. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Michael Wright 


Verbatim: Controlling Destiny 


‘It is incongruous, if not monstrous, for medical 
practitioners to assert their right to preserve a life 
that someone else must live, or, more accurately, 
endure, for 15 to 20 years. The right to die is an 
integral part of our right to control our own 
destinies so long as the rights of others are not 
affected. That right should, in my opinion, include 
the ability to enlist assistance from others, 
including the medical profession, in making death 
as painless and quick as possible/ 

Justice Lyim Compton 

a member of the California Court of Appeals for the Second District 
in ruling that Elizabeth Bouvia, a quadriplegic cerebral palsy victim 
who wanted to starve to death, has the right to refuse forced Feeding. 


Oil-Producing States Call for a Tax on Imports 


Texas Finds Sympathy in Short Supply 


By PETER APPLEBOME 


HOUSTON 

W HEN Governors from six oil-produc¬ 
ing states gathered outside Dallas 
last week, the frustrations they 
voiced about their economic prob¬ 
lems went beyond the beleaguered petroleum in¬ 
dustry. At issue was a more fundamental ques¬ 
tion that Is becoming an increasingly persistent 
theme throughout the oil patch — are regional 
differences and antagonisms rather than long¬ 
term policy considerations dominating the na¬ 
tional response to oil’s travail? 

The subject appears to be as complicated as 
the future of the world oil market and as simple 
as stereotypes of gaudy Texas wildcatters driv¬ 
ing long white Lincolns. But there is a growing 
belief in the Southwest that the personal pain and 
economic dislocation in the oil industry are being 
viewed in a much different way from similar dis¬ 
tress in farming or steel or automobiles. 

“I don't think the rest of the country much 
cares about what’s happening here,” said L.W. 
Clanton, assistant district manager for Hallibur¬ 
ton Services. “Maybe they have this funnybook 
picture of us all as a bunch of fat-cat oilmen mak¬ 
ing big money.” Mr. Clanton had just spent a 
grim afternoon in Rankin, an oilfield town in 
West Texas, laying off Halliburton employees. 
When times were good, they had helped drill and 
cap new wells. 

The Houston Post devoted most of a recent 
front page to an article headlined “No Tears for 


Texas — Yankees unmoved by oil woes." And 
after describing waves of business bankruptcies 
in the East Texas town of Kilgore, Buddy Potter, 
an oilman, paused and rather plaintively said, 
“Tell the people up there not to hate us so much. 
We're doing the best we can.” 

Hate is probably too strong a word, but there’s 
little indication of any support outside the oil- 
producing states for measures to help the oil in¬ 
dustry and the states that depend on it. Indeed, if 
newspaper editorials from New Jersey to South 
Carolina are any indication, the rest of the coun¬ 
try may be taking some degree of pleasure in the 
role reversal in which the oil-producing states 
are suddenly facing tough times. 

Certainly Texas, whose legendary braggadocio . 
probably reached record levels during the great 
boom that peaked near the beginning of the 80s, 
doesn't strike many Americans as a likely object 
of sympathy. After all, it experienced unprece¬ 
dented prosperity; Texas did not spend its boom 
years worrying about the impact of high oil 
prices elsewhere, and it’s not surprising there 
are few tears outside the Oil Patch now as the 
pendulum swings the other way. 

When Gov. Mark White of Texas offered a be¬ 
lated meet culpa last week, it probably fell on 
deaf ears. “What we’ve failed to do—and this is 
our fault—is when the steel industry was crying 
out for help, we didn’t answer,” the Governor 
said. “Now the oil industry is crying for help, and 
they’re laughing about it.” 

Mr. White does not expect much sympathy 
from a nation enjoying the seemingly miraculous 
return of 80-cent-a-gallon gasoline. But he and 


other officials are warning 

fects of a petroleum-industry cdlap^ 
disastrousfor the entire nation as the short-term 
effects are for oil-producing j-. 

A main theme of the conference last w^m 
which the governors called for a tax on imported 
oil to propup the domestic industry 
coUapsewciuM. threaten 

cause the United States would once again be 
forced to rely on imports. ^ 

James R. Schlesinger, the fonner EMrgy Sec- 
retary, contending that last week’s attack ” 
Libya would have been impossible if Venation 
were too dependent on foreign ml. ctarged “ 
appearance at the conference that national se¬ 
curity considerations are being ignored initne 
euphoria over low oil prices. “People aren t wor¬ 
rying about the 1990's,” he said. 

And oilmen insist that the collapse of *e do¬ 
mestic industry, which has cut drillin g to it s low¬ 
est level in 15 years, would insure an eventual re¬ 
turn to gasoline prices as high as or higher than 
any seen thus far. 

“The oil prices may seem a blessing to people 
in New York now,” said Mr. Potter, the Kilgore 

oilman, “but we’re all going to be in the trenches 

together in four or five years.” Still, even if most 
people here agree on the problem, there i s no 
unanimity about the solution. Even the i mport 
tar pnrinraed hy the governors has its detractors. 

With no support in Washington for any meas¬ 
ures to prop up prices and a widespread sense 
that lower prices are a boon far both individuals 
and businesses, the oil producers’ distress will 
probably get worse before its gets better. 
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Thomas Blckle, a recently lald-off oil driller, waiting with Ms son, Greg, last week at the Texas Employment Commission office in Odessa. 


More Technology May Be Based on the Ground 


Star Wars Planners Are 
Digging Themselves In 


By CHARLES MOHR 

WASHINGTON — Although many scientists 
doubt that an effective array of antimissile weap¬ 
ons can be developed any time soon without all 
but bankrupting the country, President Reagan’s 
Strategic Defense Initiative has become a well- 
entrenched part of the Federal bureaucracy, ap¬ 
parently impervious to counterattack. 

Referring to a mountain of evidence that casts 
at least some doubts on the “Star Wars" pro¬ 
gram. John E. Pike, a critical analyst for the 
Federation of American Scientists, said, “We are 
winning the battles but losing the war.” 

Explaining the program's durability on Capitol 
Hill, even skeptical members of Congress con¬ 
cede that “proving" the impracticability of Star 
Wars is as difficult as proving it is infeasible. “So 
the attitude is: Give them a chance,” says one 
Congessman. Star Wars also has an effective ad¬ 
vocate in James A. Abrahamson, the three-star 
Air Force general in charge of the office that 
oversees it. General Abrahamson, who success¬ 
fully managed the F-16 fighter plane program in 
the lS70’s and at one point ran the space agency's 
shuttle program, is widely viewed on Capitol Hill 
as an articulate and “sincere” salesman. 

However, even supersalesmen sometimes go 
overboard; Senator Sam Nunn, the Georgia 
Democrat who is probably the single most infu- 
ential member of Congress on defense issues, re¬ 
cently admonished General Abrahamson for sug¬ 
gesting that the technical feasibility of Star Wars 
is “proven” and that the main task now is only 
reducing its cost. 

A few weeks ago the Pentagon called Star Wars 
one of its “highest priority" programs. The $4.8 
billion requested for the fiscal year 1987 — along 
with $603 million for the Energy Department to 
spend on related nuclear research — is the larg¬ 
est single military item in the pending budget. 

Although Congress can be expected to make 
some cuts. Star Wars will almost certainly enjoy 
a hefty increase over this year’s spending level, 
$2.75 billion, thus becoming one of the few Fed¬ 
eral undertakings to gain in this era of tightened 
belts. "And we're not even bending tin yet,” said 
one Senate staff member. 

Barring the unexpected, much tin will be bent. 
Although some scientists say they would prefer 
to concentrate on fundamental research, the Star 
Wars office will spend as much as $1 billion on a 
single experiment before the decade is out. 

The Strategic Defense Initiative has gone 
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Drawing of the ground-launched rocket that in¬ 
tercepted a dummy warhead just outside the at¬ 
mosphere In 1984. Technology from experiment 
is being used to develop an improved version for 
a ground-based missile Interceptor. 


through distinct stages in the three years since 
Mr. Reagan called on American scientists to de¬ 
velop the antimissile technology that he said 
would make nuclear weapons obsolete and the 
two years since scattered research projects were 
pulled together under the management of Gen¬ 
eral Abrahamson. At the start, the President said 
the aim of the program was protecting the civil¬ 
ian population against nuclear attack mid eventu¬ 
ally making deterrence by threat of nuclear re¬ 
taliation unnecessary. Now, the goal of the pro¬ 
gram is almost always said to be a defense that 
would “enhance deterrence." 

The direction and nature of the research have 
also undergone little-noticed but major changes. 
General Abrahamson often suggests in Ms fre¬ 
quent appearances before Congressional com¬ 
mittees that last year's $1.1 billion budget reduc¬ 
tion has forced him to make perhaps premature 
choices among Star Wars technologies compet¬ 
ing for restricted funds. 

He also sometimes points to unforeseen 
“breakthroughs” in technologies that have re¬ 
sulted m their getting a higher priority. For in- 
stance, money for space-based chemical laser re¬ 
search has been sharply cut, but for ground- 
based free electron lasers (which would bounce 
their beams off relays and mirrors suspended in 
space) it has been significantly increased. 

* Amazing’ Progress 

Space-based chemical lasers have been down¬ 
graded, many authorities say, because prelimi¬ 
nary research indicated that they could not be 
counted upon to destroy enough incoming mis¬ 
siles and warheads and they seemed to be among 
the least survivable weapons against “defense 
suppression” attacks by the Soviet Union. 

Although some Star Wars officials talk of 
“amazing” progress, a recent Senate staff study 
said the most important progress had been in 
concluding that the challenges involved in erect¬ 
ing an antimissile shield are even greater than 
was believed three years ago. 

Still, efforts by hostile members of Congress to 
curb spending for the program — specifically by 
limiting the fieid testing of antimissile tech¬ 
nology — are unlikely to be renewed with any 
real vigor, many Congressional experts say. In 
the past, the Administration has complained that 
such Congressional efforts were aimed at 
“micro-managing" the program. Members of 
Congress, however, made it clear that they were 
motivated by a desire to prevent the kind of test¬ 
ing that would run afoul of the 1972 treaty limit¬ 
ing antiballistic missile defenses. 

It also seems unlikely that Star Wars will be 
traded away as a bargaining chip in arms control 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. President 
Reagan insisted at Geneva in November that he 
would not bargain it away, and the Russians con¬ 
tinue to argue that no reduction in offensive mis¬ 
siles is possible if antimissile defenses are likelv 
to be deployed. ~ J 
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C.S.F.B. office in London. 


Credit Suisse 
First Boston is 
No. 1 in 

Eurobonds—but 
rivals move in. 

By STEVE LOHR 


London 

T WO years ago, P. Joan Beck had 
the kind of job few young invest¬ 
ment bankers would abandon — 
he was a managing director in Lon¬ 
don for prestigious Morgan Stanley & 
Company, specializing in Eurobonds. 
But when Mr. Beck had a chance to 
take a similar post at rival Credit 
Suisse First Boston Ltd., he jumped 
without hesitation. 

“In the Euromarket, you cannot go 
higher than Credit Suisse First Bos¬ 
ton.*’ says the 39-year-old Mr. Beck. 
Indeed, the firm’s top people are con¬ 
stantly being wooed by rival firms 
trying to catch up in the rapidly ex¬ 
panding Eurobond market, the inter¬ 
national trading arena where corpo¬ 
rations and governments come to 
raise money. Headhunters talk of the 
“C.S.F.B. premium," the extra bonus 
that top Credit Suisse First Boston 
traders command if they choose to 
join a competitor. One dealer, who 
left for a higher position and a big 
bonus at another investment bank, 
says: “C.S.F.B. is a great place to be 
from — it's gold on the rtsumfe.” 

As John M. Hennessy, the firm’s 
American chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive, likes to boast. Credit Suisse 
First Boston is the I.B.M. of the Euro¬ 
bond market. “We are the biggest 
distributor of bonds and people," he 
says. “But losing people hasn’t hurt 
us. We’re stronger today than we've 
ever been.” 

In recent years. Credit Suisse First 
Boston has outpaced all comers by a 
wide margin in the value of new Euro¬ 
bond issues brought to market. Its 
clients — Americans, Japanese, 
French, Germans, Canadians — 
speak of being in “safe hands” when 
they sell their bonds through the firm. 
But as the Eurobond market explodes 
— it had $133.1 billion in new bond 
issues last year, compared with $79.8 
billion in 1984—others are moving in. 

With the market heating up, so is 
competition. “Credit Suisse First 
Boston is a tremendous firm,” says 
Alan Morgan, a financial-market spe¬ 
cialist for McKinsey & Company, the 
consulting firm. "But the power and 
leverage qfits market shareisdeclin- 
ing. The'iaw of enormous numbers 
win come intraplay "more and more,’* 
he says. "Those firms with sufficient' 
resources and desire will enter the 
market and gain market share.” 

Already, Merrill Lynch and other 
major American houses are making a 
strong bid for leadership and, espe¬ 
cially as the dollar declines in value, 
the big Japanese investment houses 
are managing a gr ow in g number of 
Eurobond issues. “To my mind, the 
two dominant forces as we move for¬ 
ward in the Euromarket will be the 
American firms and the Japanese 
firms,** says Archibald Cox Jr., man¬ 
aging director in charge of Morgan 
Stanley & Company’s operation in 
London, the hub for Eurobond trad¬ 
ing. However,’ Mr. Cox and others 
note that some Swiss and German in¬ 
stitutions will also be formidable 
competitors. 

The early 1986 rankings reflect the 
increasing competition. As of April 
11, according to International Financ¬ 
ing Review, the top 10 deal makers in¬ 
cluded three Japanese houses — No¬ 
mura, Daiwa and Nikko — with the 
latter two making the list for the first 
time. Mare startling. Credit Suisse 
First Boston was not leading the list: 

It trailed Deutsche Bank by a wafer- 
thin margin. 

Investment bankers say that quar¬ 


ter-year rankings are not very mean¬ 
ingful in the volatile Eurobond mar¬ 
ket, particularly at a time when the 
yen and Deutsche mark were 
strengthening against the dollar, 
making bond issues in those curren¬ 
cies more attractive, even for Amer¬ 
ican corporations and government 
agencies. As part of their Eurobond 
dealings, the Americans can swap the 
yen for dollars. Moreover, judging by 
the deals in the past week, C.S.F.B. 
will “almost definitely” be tack on 
top when the next tabulation is com¬ 
pleted, says an official at the Interna¬ 
tional Financing Review. 

“I wish it were otherwise, but I 
don’t think there is any genuine evi¬ 
dence that C.S.F.B. is slipping yet,” 
one competitor observed. 

The top ranking has been ex¬ 
tremely lucrative for the two parent 
organizations of Credit Suisse First 
Boston. The alliance was established 
in the 1970’s between Credit Suisse, 
Switzerland’s third-largest bank, and 
First Boston, the big New York in¬ 
vestment house, to grab a bigger 
share of the Eurobond market, then a 
relatively insignificant arena for 
raising funds. As late as 1981, only 
$26.7 billion was raised in new issues. 

In retrospect, the move was pres¬ 
cient. By the early 80’s the Euromar¬ 
ket had begun to take off, propelled 
by a variety factors: split-second 
communications that make trading 
easy anywhere in the world,'an Amer¬ 
ican tax on interest paid to foreign 
owners of United States securities 
and, above all, the growing interna¬ 
tionalization of all financial markets 
as many nations permit capital to 
flow abroad more easily. 

American corporations are playing 
a major role in this explosive growth. 
New American Issues in the Euro¬ 
bond market shot up to $36.2 billion in 
1985 from $21.1 billion in 1984, accord¬ 
ing to Investment Dealers Digest in 
New York, with many mid-size com¬ 
panies going abroad to raise finals for 


the first time, often to take advantage 
of lower Interest rates. 

The borrowers worldwide include 
the bluest of blue-chip corporations— 
International Business Machines, 
General Motors, Citicorp, Nestte, 
Unilever — along with multinational 


agencies such as the World Bank and 
numerous governments. And for the 
investor, the freewheeling Eurobond 
market, whose securities are untaxed 
and beyond the regulatory domain of 
any nation, is a shopper’s paradise, 
with a plethora of fixed and floating 
interest-rate securities denominated 
in a basket full of currencies. Typical¬ 
ly, these investors are institutions or 
individuals who often trade through 
Swiss banks. 

The economic effect of this integra¬ 
tion of the world's capital markets, 
some tankers and economists say, 
could be as significant as post-World 
War II liberalization of merchandise 
trade under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. “People will 
look back at the 1980’s as the decade 
when truly global capital flows be¬ 
came an important impetus to world 
growth," says Mr. Hennessy, who 
joined First Boston in 1974 after a 
stint in the Treasury Department 
during the Nixon Administration. He 
later moved to London to serve as 
president, then chief executive and fi¬ 
nally chairman of Credit Suisse First 
Boston. He took over as chairman in 
January, succeeding Michael Von 
CTemm, who joined Merrill Lynch. 


With Mr. Hennessy as chief execu¬ 
tive, Credit Suisse First Boston rose 
to an extraordinary level of profita¬ 
bility. Financier® Credit Suisse First 
Boston, the Swiss-based holding com¬ 
pany for the investment bank, re¬ 
ported a 34 percent increase in profits 
last year to $97.2 million on revenues 
of $232 million. Since 1981, Credit 
Suisse First Boston's earnings have 
more than tripled. With a staff of 770 
people, the firm's profits amounted to 
a stunning $126,000 a person in 1985. 

The yardstick of market clout most 
widely followed in the multinational 
Eurobond arena is the ranking of lead 
managers in underwriting new 
issues. The lead manager of an issue 
collects the biggest fees on a new 
issue and, typically, assumes the big¬ 
gest risk because it buys the bonds 
from the issuer and then distributes 
them through a syndicate of other 
banks and securities houses. 

Throughout the 1980's, Credit 
Suisse First Boston has led more un¬ 
derwriting deals by far than any of its 
competitors. Last year, for example, 
C.S.F.B. was the lead manager on 100 
new issues valued at $19 billion, for a 
14.2 percent share of the new issue 
market—more than double the share 
of the second-ranked firm, Merrill 
Lynch, which handled deals worth $8 
billion for 5.9 percent. 

Competitors say it is the company’s 
single-mindedness that keeps it No. I 
in the Eurobond market. But as the 
leader, Credit Suisse First Boston is 
most vulnerable to competition. 
“C.S.F.B. is an extraordinary firm,” 
one former executive says, “but it’s a 
very fragile firm.” 

Certainly the external threat is 
growing. Among Credit Suisse First 
Boston's rivals are such premier 
American firms as Salomon Broth¬ 
ers, Morgan Stanley and Merrill 
Lynch, along with European power¬ 
houses, such as Deutsche Bank and 
Union Bank of Switzerland, and in¬ 
creasingly, the Japanese brokerage 
houses and banks, such as Nomura. 
Daiwa and the Industrial Bank of 
Japan. 

With the influx of new competitors, 
the fees collected by underwriters on 
each deal have been cut thinner and 
thinner, as the bidding lias grown 
more feverish. For example, a deal 
that two or three years ago could 


have paid the lead manager $1 million 
in fees might now yield $100,000 or so. 
“People think this is a dream world 
where everyone makes a lot of 
money," says Hans-Joerg Rudloff, 
deputy chairman of Credit Suisse 
First Boston. “But this market is 
overtanked now.” 

Evidence of the rush to cash in on 
the Eurobond market is everywhere. 
Real estate values in the City of Lon¬ 
don, Britain’s financial district, have 
soared. Credit Suisse First Boston 
and Morgan Stanley have plans to ex¬ 
pand outside the City. Salaries, too, 
are climbing rapidly, with skilled 
traders and dealers in their late 20’s 
and early 30’s commanding $300,000 
to $500,000 a year. “It’s a headhunt¬ 
ers’ paradise,” one personnel re¬ 
cruiter noted. 

Still, the biggest potential chal¬ 
lenge to Credit Suisse First Boston’s 
preeminence could well come from 
inside the firm, not from the competi¬ 
tion. 

A potential pitfall is the firm’s joint 
ownership. Already, competitors say. 
there are early signs of trouble 
ahead. They claim that friction be¬ 
tween the two parents has weakened 
C.S.F.B.’s operations in Tokyo. Japa¬ 
nese investors are major purchasers 
of Swiss securities, vital to Credit 
Suisse, and of United States Treasury 
bonds, a key product for First Boston. 
One competitor compares the global 
efforts of the two parents and 
C.S.F.B. as a “three-legged 100-yard 
dash,” while another calls It an 
“enormous structural weakness.” 
Mr. Hennessy concedes that the pos¬ 
sibility of the “two lai-ge sharehold¬ 
ers fighting each other” is the worst 
possible eventuality, but he insists 
that this is a remote contingency, not 
a current problem. 

A further measure of potential in¬ 
stability is inherent in the fast-chang¬ 
ing business. Given the volatility of 
exchange rates and interest rate 
movements, past successes count for 
little. “You rely on minute-to-minute 
judgments of the market,” explains 
Mr. Beck of Credit Suisse First Bos¬ 
ton. “Timing is everything. A deal 
that looked great Wednesday night 
may look lousy Thursday morning." 

And the edge one gains from inno¬ 
vations — new deal structures or 
financial instruments generated by a 
firm's "rocket scientists" — is un¬ 
commonly short-lived compared with 
most businesses. "The tamer to 
copying innovations in this market is 
virtually zero,” observes Phillip M. 
Colebatch, an executive director of 
Credit Suisse First Boston. 

Further, the people themselves 
contribute to the volatile environ¬ 
ment in the Eurobond market. They 
are young risk-takers, often as willing 
to take a gamble with their careers as 
’ on that day's deaL At Credit Suisse 
First Boston, for example, the aver¬ 
age age is less than 29 years. As a re¬ 
sult, “there is very little loyalty to a 
company these days, and all the raid¬ 
ing of people from one firm to the next 
is frightening,” says Oswald J. Grue- 
bel, who heads trading operations at 
C.S.F.B. 


THE EUROMARKET COMES OF AGE 


LONDON 

In the early 1960’s, when the Eurobond market 
was in its infancy, the United States Government 
unwittingly gave it a major shot in the arm. Wash¬ 
ington, concerned about the increasing volume of 
dollars held in foreign hands, slapped a 30 percent 
withholding tax on interest paid to overseas inves¬ 
tors holding American bonds. The move was coun¬ 
terproductive, driving investors out of Wall Street 
and into the Euromarket, where they could buy dol- 
lar-denominated securities tax-free. 

In July 1964, the Administration repealed the 
tax, and some American investment bankers pre¬ 
dicted the imminent death of the Eurobond market. 
But the naysayers were wrong. By then, the Lon¬ 
don-based market was deeply entrenched, and the 
American move was simply one more step in the 
worldwide trend to liberalize capital markets. "A lot 
of Americans totally misread foe situation," said 
Hans-Joerg Rudloff, deputychairman of Credit 
Suisse First Boston. "They saw the repeal of the 
withholding tax from their lithe domestic perspec¬ 
tive, underestimating foe Europeans, foe Japanese 
and the central role of London in international capi¬ 
tal markets.” 

The Euromarket is not a forum for amateurs. Its 
offerings include a dizzying array of instruments in 
a range of currencies; these are often used to ef¬ 
fect complicated interest-rate and currency swaps. 
For example, a company may borrow in yen to take 
advantage of low interest rates, then swap that ob¬ 
ligation for one denominated in dollars. Wealthy in¬ 
dividuals typically participate through discretion¬ 
ary accounts managed by Swiss banks. 

With capital-market regulations being stripped 
away the interest-rate differences in various mar¬ 
kets are tending to narrow. Still, Euromarket Inves¬ 
tors who tend to be European, perceive credit risk 
differently from Americans; For example, they gen¬ 
erally prefer shorter maturities on fixed-rate 
issues perhaps because they have seen more tur¬ 


bulence—enduring wars and revolutions on their 
soil, and feeling the pinch of confiscatory govern¬ 
ment policies. 

There are cultural differences as well. For exam¬ 
ple, Europeans still smoke more than Americans 
do. So when Philip Morris, say, floats a bond issue, 
Euromarket investors are not much concerned 
about foe credit risk from health litigation against 
cigarette companies. 

American concerns that borrow in the Euromar¬ 
ket are generally multinational institutions taking 
advantage of temporary interest-rate or currency 
advantages available there. These differences are 
measured In basis points, or hundredths of a per¬ 
cent For example, a gap of 20 basis points on a 
$200 million issue amounts to a saving of 
$400,000 annually for foe company or bank. 

Last year, Citicorp floated more than $2.5 billion 
of debt issues In the Euromarket, of its total debt 
offerings of $5 billion. “We’ve used the Euromar¬ 
kets increasingly in recent years," said Donald 
Howard, Citicorp's chief financial officer. Consis¬ 
tent advantages in either foe American market or 
the Euromarket are hard to pinpoint these days, 

Mr. Howard says. Instead, the key is to spot tempo¬ 
rary windows of opportunity and move swiftly to 
take advantage of foe savings. 

And in February, Canada's Export Development 
Corporation, a public agency, floated a 6-year 
$ 1 00 million bond in the Euromarket with an 8.5 
percent coupon. At foe time, borrowing in foe 
Euromarket was about 20 basis points cheaper 
than In foe United States dollar market for such an 
issue, according to Barry Culham, chief financial 
officer of the Export Development Corporation. "H 
was a simple cost advantage," he said. 

The lead underwriter on foe issue was Credit 
Suisse First Boston. “We find C.S.F.B. very com- 
mitted to the market and to us," observed Mr. Cul¬ 
ham. “And they always give balanced, profes¬ 
sional advice." 


‘People will look back at the 1980’s as 
a time when global capital flows 
became important to world growth.’ 


Economy 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Big Gain in G.N.P. 
Is Greeted Warily 


The 3.2 percent growth rate in the 
G.N.P. in the first quarter could be 
misleading, many economists warne- 
d.They noted that individual eco¬ 
nomic indicators show an underlying 
weakness that is masked by the over¬ 
all figure. For example, industrial 
production fell five-tenths of 1 percent 
in March, business inventories rose 
and capacity utilization slipped to79.4 
percent in March, all indications of 
sluggishness. The big picture Is dis¬ 
torted. the economists say, by such 
factors as low oil prices, which help 
keep inflation down but make the 
economy seem stronger than it is. 

The contribution of low oil prices to 
economic growth cannot be denied. 
And with OPEC still unable to control 
production, analysts say oil will al¬ 
most certainly stay under $18, and 
could drop as low as $10 a barrel. 

The United States acted to protect 
domestic oil production in the face of 
falling oil prices. Among the moves 
are continuing offshore leasing pro¬ 
grams and easing production controls 
on small “stripper” wells. 

The Fed cut the discount rate half a 
point, to 6percent, the second cut in 
six weeks. The cut was expected; in¬ 
deed, Japanese press reports said the 
United States and Japan had agreed 
to a coordinated reduction in rates. 
The Fed apparently believes that the 
surge in inflation that could follow the 
cut would be a small price to pay for 
the fresh economic stimulus. 

Spending on construction of new 
homes slumped 2.4 percent in March, 
but building remained at a record 
pace- - - - Personal consumption 
spending and income rose slightly. 

Japan again pledged to encourage 
imports to help reduce its huge trade 
surplus with the United States. Meet¬ 
ing President Reagan in Washington, 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
said he would enact measured to. 
make foe Japanese economy grow by 
seven-tenths of a percentage point. 
But while Mr. Reagan praised Mr. 
Nakasone's efforts, analysts noted 
that previous pledges by the Japa¬ 
nese have been stalled by political 
concerns and an unwillingness by 
Japanese consumers to buy imports. 

European nations should help the 
United States reduce its trade deficit 
by expanding their economies. Treas¬ 
ury Secretary James A. Baker 3d told 
the Organization for Economic Coop 
erat ion and Development. He said 
that would help reduce protectionist 
pressures building in Congress and 
head off a trade war with foe Com¬ 
mon Market. But exports of Amer¬ 
ican farm products keep falling. 

Stocks surged again, shaking off 
the doldrums that saw big corrections 
recently. For the week, the Dow 
Jones industrial average gained 50.22 
points, dosing at 1,840.40. Braid 
prices fell toward the end of the week 
on foe G.N.P. data. A $5.4 billion rise 
in M-l had tittle effect. 

The dollar plunged to postwar lows 
against foe yen and fell against other 
major currencies in anticipation of 
the reduction in the discount rate. 



Voting on the tax bill was delayed 
by foe Senate Finance Committee. 
Hie chairman. Bob Packwood of Ore¬ 
gon, said he feared further votes 
could kill the bill. Earlier, the panel 
had approved an expansion of tax-ex¬ 
empt bonds, against the wishes of the 
Reagan Administration. 

Apple’s net more than tripled, and 
Tandy nearly doubled. Digital Equip¬ 
ment’s net jumped 85.7 percent, 
Wang Labs gained 25.9 percent, but 
Burroughs plunged 65.7 percent ... 
American Express’s net more than 
doubled, to a record $321 million, 
mainly because of the stock market 
boom, which fed profits at the Shear- 
son Lehman Brothers unit. ... Ditto 
Merrill Lynch, which jumped 56.1 
percent. 

A.T.&T. jumped 49.7 percent, to 
$530 million, thanks to better long-dis¬ 
tance revenues, GTE rose 3.5 per¬ 
cent, to $282.2 million_Bell Atlan¬ 

tic rose 13.6 percent, but Southwest¬ 
ern Bell fell 14.7 percent. . 

BankAmerica’s profits of $63 mil¬ 
lion were down 44.7 percent from last 
year, but still represented a signifi¬ 
cant improvement from its recent 
round of losses.... Citicorp’s net fell 
2.5 percent, Chase rose 7.5 percent 
and Continental Illinois gained 2 per¬ 
cent. First City Bancorporation of 
Texas had a $232.4 million loss be¬ 
cause of its heavy exposure in the oil 
industry. 

Philip Morris gained 23.4 percent 
and R.J. Reynolds rose 13.2 percent. 
Tune advanced 13.6 percent and RCA 

rose 12.9 percent_Inland Steel lost 

$26.4 million. 

Two big advertising mergers con¬ 
tinued the wave of consolidations in 
that industry. Backer & Spielvogel 
was bought by Saatchi & Saatchi, a 
big British agency that has been swal¬ 
lowing smaller agencies worldwide. 
The purchase price is expected to ex¬ 
ceed $100 million. And, as expected, 
Fotte, Cone & Belding will acquire 
Leber Katz Partners in a stock, swap. 

Transcanada-withdrew its bid for 
Hiram Walker in the face of escalat¬ 
ing offers from the Reichmanns. Ab¬ 
sent another bid. Walker tacked the 
Reichmann bid of $2.3 billion. 
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To Save the Next Natasha Simpson 


Three out of four Americans approve the air at¬ 
tacks on Libya but many citizens are tormented, 
even angry. Oregon's Senator Hatfield calls atten¬ 
tion (see our Letters) to Libyan hospital beds “filled 
with bloodied children.” Other readers suspect 
America made merely a perfunctory pass at diplo¬ 
matic or economic action before dispatching the 
bombers. Still others fear that a bellicose Reagan 
Administration has succeeded only in provoking a 
new wave of terror. 

President Reagan has at times turned too ea¬ 
gerly to violence, as in Grenada, and too glibly to 
bombastic exaggeration, as with Nicaragua. But 
that does not disqualify him from ever resorting to 
military action, ft's the unusual case when force is a 
sensible response to terror; Libya is that case. 


Beware oversimplifying about terrorism. The 
Proves of Northern Ireland have little in common 
with Colombia's M-19 or Greece’s November 17 or 
the revolutionary ceils of the Middle East. Each act 
of terrorism calls for its own response. There are 
times to negotiate, perhaps saving many lives. 
There are times to refuse demands. There are times 
when the only option is to fume and wait. On occa¬ 
sion, there are times to attack. 

Why was this such a time? One test is how clear 
a connection can be shown between act and sponsor. 
Often, the Administration has been tempted to lash 
out in vengeance at suspected terrorist nests in, for 
instance, Syria's Bekaa Valley. But it’s insupport¬ 
able to bomb suspicions. 

By contrast, consider the case that began 
April 5 with the La Belle discotheque explosion in 
West Berlin. Intelligence yielded clear evidence 
that the bombers were directed by the Libyan Gov¬ 
ernment. Some readers cynically dismiss such evi¬ 
dence as hype — to win votes for aid to the Nicara¬ 
guan contras or to drive up the price of oil. But even 
cynics should take note when the proof of Libyan 
complicity is affirmed by skeptical Democrats in 
Congress and by West Germany’s Chancellor Kohl, 
who told his Bundestag that the information is 
“clearly valid." 

A second standard is to ask. Was the raid a last 
resort? Did the Administration first tiy lesser 
means? Yes, and not just this Administration. In 
1977, the Carter Administration uncovered a Libyan 
plot to kill our ambassador to Egypt. In 1978, Presi¬ 
dent Carter held up the sale of $400 million in equip¬ 
ment to Libya, as an antiterror sanction. 

The Reagan Administration pleaded with other 


nations to join in economic sanctions in the winter of 
1983 and again in the spring of 1984. Each time, the 
response was frustrating. Americans may have 
their ideas of how to handle Colonel Qaddafi, the 
French foreign minis ter said, but “we want to have 
normal relations with Libya." 

The drive for sanctions took on new heat last 
December after terrorists cut loose with bullets and 
grenades in air terminals in Rome and Vienna, kill¬ 
ing 18 people, including Natasha Simpson, an 11- 
year-old American girl. Colonel Qaddafi applauded. 
In January and March, high-ranking American offi¬ 
cials toured Europe urging boycotts of Libya, 
largely in vain. Not until last Monday, as the planes 
were warming up in England, did the other allies 
bestir themselves, slightly. That they are now turn¬ 
ing more serious is a welcome effect of the attack. 

A further test for military action is. Does it 
promise more than retribution? If that’s all the raid 
accomplished, we would agree with Senator Hat¬ 
field: There’s no satisfaction in repaying blood with 
more blood. But the equation is incomplete. The 
deaths of innocent civilians in Tripoli followed at¬ 
tacks on military targets. Colonel Qaddafi’s terror¬ 
ists aim at civilian targets. 

The constructive gain that the raid might 
produce is deterrence. Some critics deride that: 
Look at the new violence around the world, they 
say; that's escalation, not deterrence. America has 
kicked over the beehive, and for what? The answer 
lies in the difference between governments and 
irrational zealots who are ready to die. Where gov¬ 
ernments keep terrorism alive, they can be ex¬ 
pected to act in their self-interest. The Administra¬ 
tion can reasonably expect a deterrent effect as 
they come to recognize how much the price of spon¬ 
soring terror has gone up. 

• 

In any event, it’s forgetful for critics to blame 
last week’s attack for new terror, as if the world 
would be calm had America only kept its cool. They 
forget that Colonel Qaddafi embarked on terror long 
ago. They forget his plot of December 1981 to kill 
President Reagan. They forget his threats of four 
months ago to kill Americans “in their own 
streets." They fozget his hit list of 30 U.S. embas¬ 
sies. They forget Natasha Simpson. 

An eye for an eye? No: a forceful punishment 
intended to discourage state-supported terror. 
That’s not heedless violence but a justifiable policy, 
and it may help save the next Natasha. 


Tax Reform En Route to a Rout 


What passes for tax reform in the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee looks more and more like an ef¬ 
fort to sabotage this chance for invigorating change. 
Day after day, section by section, the committee 
members are solidifying old loopholes in the tax 
laws and opening up new ones. Though it's hard to 
believe, they are actually writing a tax code even 
worse than the one we have. 

President Reagan has been trying to tap a pal¬ 
pable yearning for a simpler, fairer and economi¬ 
cally more efficient tax system. The House 
produced a somewhat different version, but equally 
high-minded. Both versions focused on reform that 
would neither raise nor lower total tax collection, 
balancing a sharp reduction in personal and corpo¬ 
rate tax rates against the elimination of costly de¬ 
ductions, credits and other special, complicating al¬ 
lowances. 

No one thought it would be easy. Vested inter¬ 
ests die hard. But the Senate Finance Committee, 
led by Oregon’s Bob Packwood, is simply surren¬ 
dering to them. 

Heedless of the cost in both revenue and princi¬ 
ple, it proposes to preserve the current tax advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by oil, timber and a number of other 
favored industries. Irresponsibly, it proposes to 
widen the tax preferences for pensions and for pri¬ 
vate bonds disguised as state and local government 
issues. It has designed an outrageously vague new 
tax break to stimulate productivity — but only for 
industries with enough clout to command the com¬ 
mittee's notice. 

The committee’s daily surrenders are interim 
and there are still important votes to come. But 
Senator Packwood concedes that it has already 


given away so much revenue that there’s not enough 
money left for the intended rate cuts. This sober 
dawning hides Mr. Packwood’s own role in under¬ 
mining reform. 

The chairman, though expected to lead the Ad¬ 
ministration’s legislative forces on tax matters, 
began with open scorn for the President's initiative, 
to the delight of fellow Republican senators who felt 
likewise. He then insisted that the tax advantages of 
Oregon’s special interest, the timber industry, be 
cast in stone. 

Finally, as the cornerstone of his plan to pay for 
all the expensive giveaways, he proposed to raise all 
Federal excise taxes and tariffs by more than one- 
third. Not even the members of his own committee 
will swallow that abomination. 


Yet without new revenue, the committee’s bill 
would be hopelessly out of balance — increasing the 
deficit by at least $100 billion over the next five 
years. Those who favor broad new consumption 
taxes sense an opportunity here, but that is not the 
agenda of the long drive for tax revision. 

In fact if not by design, the committee is writing 
a bill with no chance of enactment, serving those 
who want to keep the existing, loophole-ridden law 
in place. 

The Senate as a whole, of course, could tear up 
the committee bill and produce a better one. But 
don’t count on it. The majority seems delighted to 
find the committee taking the blame for this ob¬ 
struction, and to join in claiming credit from the 
hordes of lobbyists all around. 


Topics 

Back to the Future 


Calling Up 

A man who boarded an airplane for 
the Midwest recently suffered a dose 
of future shock when he spied a tele¬ 
phone mounted on the passenger 
cabin's front bulkhead. It was. a sign 
said, a pay phone for public use. A 
seat-pocket flier explained the deal: 
Insert a credit card in the cellular 
"alrfone,” then dial anywhere in the 
United States. The first three minutes 
cost $7.50. 

Unable to resist, the passenger slid 
a credit card into the phone’s slot and 
dialed a friend in the East. They ex¬ 
changed news, discussed their day, 
said goodnight. The call might have 
been made from any street comer — 
except that it included the passen¬ 


ger’s description of the Missouri 
towns sparkling below like illumi¬ 
nated a moebas. 

Future shock, he realized as he 
hung up, did not result from the 
strange becoming too quickly mun¬ 
dane. It was the sudden elevation of 
the mundane to a strange new height. 


Mass Transit 

A woman who hasn't pushed a 
stroller in years found herself in SoHo 
recently just as two groups of chil¬ 
dren from day-care centers took to 
the street. The safe airing of 3-year- 
olds en masse in the city requires so¬ 
phisticated logistics. 

The first group sat on something 


that resembled an Irish jaunting cart 
— a wooden wagon with seats on ei¬ 
ther side. The ponies, though, were 
two women, who pushed rather than 
pulled. 

The children of the second group 
fanned out behind their teacher, who 
clutched a bunch of clotheslines. At 
the end of each line, a child gripped a 
plastic circle. The teacher looked like 
a dogwalker, the children like pup¬ 
pies. 

"Amazing," our friend said to her¬ 
self — and then remembered an old 
photograph. In it her mother is hold¬ 
ing a leash and her 3-year-old self is 
wearing a harness — and yes. they 
looked just like a dogwalker and a 
puppy. 


Letters 


Did Justice Fall From the Skies Over Thpoli? 


To the Editor: 

At the same time that Libyan civtl- 
ians were counting their dead and as¬ 
sessing the damage inflicted by the 
early-morning bombings of April 15, 
Americans from Bangor to San Fran¬ 
cisco were talking proudly of justice 
and honor. Libya's Col. Muammar el- 
Qaddafi committed a crime, they 
said, and he deserved to be punished. 

“The Terrorist and His Sentence,” 
you called it (editorial. April 15). 
Americans can assuage any moral 
reservations they might have with 
what you terra “the sober satisfaction 
of seeing justice done.” 

Hospital beds filled with bloodied 
children are a strange definition of 
justice. Streets strewn with the rub¬ 
ble of bombed apartment buildings 
are a strange definition of justice. 
And the death of Colonel Qaddafi's in¬ 
fant daughter is a strange definition 
of justice. I suggest that these tragic 
sights have nothing to do with justice, 
but instead define a narrowing of the 
moral gulf that separates Colonel 
Qaddafi and the United States. 

Nietzsche once warned that "who¬ 
ever battles with monsters had better 
see that it does not turn him into a 
monster.” We would do well to heed 
that warning. Mark O. Hatfield 
U.S. Senator from Oregon 
Washington, April 17, 1986 


Congress Acquiesced 

To the Editor: 

There are many “scrupulous citi¬ 
zens” who, contrary to "The Terror¬ 
ist and His Sentence,” not only do not 
approve or applaud the American 
bombing of Libya, but indeed look on 
with horror and concern. The Libyans 
on the ground who were killed and 
wounded in the bombing are as inno¬ 
cent as the people killed and wounded 
on the T.W.A. jet and in the West Ber¬ 
lin disco, Further, only those who 
have short memories or are too young 
will uncritically accept the credibility 
of the evidence of Libyan Involve¬ 
ment. Some scrupulous citizens re¬ 
call our Government’s fabrication of 
the Tonkin Gulf incident in which it 
was claimed that North Vietnamese 
boats attacked our Navy, and its use 
to escalate the Vietnam War. 

The concern comes from the tram¬ 
pling of the Constitution and even 
more from the acquiescence of Con¬ 
gress. The Constitution grants Con¬ 
gress the exclusive power to declare 
war. Bombing a country’s military 
facilities is the clearest act of war; 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
was precisely that. Presidents have 
justified military action without a 
declaration of war either in emergen¬ 
cies or by Congressional approval, 
such as appropriations for the war in 
Vietnam, but neither was present in 
the case of Libya. 

Whether to attack Libya was 
widely debated for nine days after the 
West Berlin bombing and for some 
time before that. Such a process is 
precisely what the Constitution dele¬ 
gated to Congress. That body meekly 
surrendered its most important 
power without so much as a protest, 
let alone a fight. 

The lives of the Americans and Liby¬ 
ans who will die in the mad exchange 
of terror must be on the conscience of 
Congress. The future safety of our 
country from the impetuous adven¬ 
tures of a President has been gravely 
undermined. Herbert Semmel 
Brooklyn, April 16, 1986 


Tonkin Gulf Parallel 

To the Editor: 

The Constitution provides, in Arti¬ 
cle I, Section 8, that Congress has the 
power “To declare War, grant Let¬ 
ters of marque and reprisal.” The re¬ 
sponsibility of Congress to issue let¬ 
ters of marque and reprisal is a 
power long overlooked in the debate 


concerning war powers. According to 
Black's Law Dictionary, such letters 
are appropriate “whenever the sub¬ 
jects of one state are oppressed and 
injured by those of another, and jus¬ 
tice is denied by that state to which 
the oppressor belongs." 

Letters of marque and reprisal may 
be more appropriate to authorize the 
seizure of persons and property, 
rather than their outright destruction, 
which would appear to be an act of 
war. In either case, while the Presi¬ 
dent undoubtedly has the right to de¬ 
fend against an overt attack on United 
States military personnel, such as oc¬ 
curred in tiie Gulf of Sidra, under the 
Constitution, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to authorize military repris¬ 
als for acts of terrori sm . 

It was the failure to observe these 
simple rules that led us off the deep 
end in Vietnam. The Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution was not a declaration of 
war nor a letter of marque and repris¬ 
al, and did not authorize specific mili¬ 
tary activities. The Government con¬ 
ceded tins in the subsequent court 
cases challenging the constitutional¬ 
ity of the war. Nevertheless, Presl- 



up to Hitler when it would have mat¬ 
tered. Herbert Latne® 

New York, April 14, 1986 


Forgetful France 

To the Editor: . , . ... 

The next time France is faced with 
a dedson on allowing U.S. planes to 
use its air space, it might contem¬ 
plate the thousands of American, 
British and Canadian troops who died 
liberating its ground from the Nazis 
so it could be in a position to make 
such decisions. dan Harrison 

Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., April 15,1986 

Ethical Questions 

To the Editor: 

"The Terrorist and His Sentence 

raises broad ethical and philosophical 

questions. Among these are: HOw can 
you assume that America is the judge 
of the world? How can you dispense 
with what you described as the 
"jury” of international opinion, 
which cautioned against precipitous 
action? How can you dismiss the kill¬ 
ing of civilians by stating that it ap¬ 
pears the United States tried to avoid 
“innocent casualties”? And bow can 
you call it “the sober satisfaction of 
seeing justice done”? 

The world needs to discover ways 
to deal effectively and constructively 
with terrorism. Such measures will 
avoid the escalation of violence, enjoy 
broad international support and con¬ 
tribute directly to the goal of a Just 
peace. (Rev.) Arie R. BROUWER 

Gen. Secy., National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S JL 
New York, April 16, 1086 


Fighting Fire 


dent Johnson acted as if it were such 
authority, and escalated the conflict 
without congressional authority. 

The War Powers Resolution of 1973 
does not and cannot alter the Consti¬ 
tution. Nothing in that act authorizes 
the President to order specific mili¬ 
tary reprisals for acts of terrorism. 

If we are to insist that govern¬ 
ments around the world adhere to 
the rule of law, we must start by 
adherence to our own fundamental 
law. Marc J. Luxemburg 

New York, April 14, 1986 
• 

When Hitler Ranted 

To the Editor: 

As I read the newspapers and hear 
the ranting and raving of Libya’s Col. 
Muammar el-Qaddafi, 1 experience 
mental pictures of another time and 
anotherpfaee' when a_ different niad- 
man was fainting-andraving, amTat¬ 
tempting to terrorize the world. Un¬ 
fortunately for millions of innocent 
victims, the “civilized world” was too 
cowardly or apathetic to stand up to 
him. Historians are in agreement 
that Hitler could have been stopped 
dead in his tracks had the world 
shown strength and courage in the 
early and mid-1930's. 

The analogy between now and then 
is not exact. Although Colonel Qad¬ 
dafi is probably as mad as Hitler was, 
he does not command a country as 
rich and powerful as Nazi Germany. 
Yet, it is interesting to contrast reac¬ 
tions in our time. The European gov¬ 
ernments, our “allies,” display cow¬ 
ardice, fear and selfishness. They 
were even afraid to use diplomatic 
and economic sanctions. 

What is refreshingly different this 
time is that President Reagan is 
showing the kind of courage that was 
lacking in the dark days preceding 
World War II. How differently history 
might have turned out had there been 
powerful world leaders like President 
Reagan who had the courage to face 


To the Editor: 

In “A Lesson in Limits” (April 8) 
Tom Wicker decries the impotence of 
the U.S. fight against terrorism. Be¬ 
cause, as he put it, terrorism 
"springs from the deep-seated griev¬ 
ances ... of people who have few, if 
any, other means to fight powerful 
adversaries,” the U.S. must fight ter¬ 
rorists on ground of their own choos¬ 
ing — iii the streets, shopping mafia 
and air terminals of Paris, Rome, 
Vienna, Athens. Terrorist acts suc¬ 
ceed because terrorists axe weak. If 
they were stronger, they would be¬ 
come tangible, identifiable, liable to 
eradication. 

The fln-de-sifecle terrori s m that 
anarchists waged from 1894 to 1914 
was far more successful in disrupting 
society than the current version: six 
heads of state were assassinated, in¬ 
cluding President McKinley. Though 
.. dozens of anarchist s w ere caugh t and— 
-‘hung, shot, guillotinetfr^xprrote^ 7 * 
'•violence continued unabated until 
World War I, when even the terror¬ 
ists' sanguinary appetites were sated. 

The anarchist Prince Kr o p ot kin 
once wrote, “Acts of terrorism are 
needed to excite hate for the exploi¬ 
ters, to ridicule the ruins, to show up 
their weakness.” This suggests that 
the aims of terrorism are inwardly, 
not outwardly, directed. Modern Arab 
terrorism is not so much designed to 
wear down the will of the UJS. as to 
sustain morale in the refogee camps in 
Lebanon, the communes in Libya and 
the front lines in Iran. 

It follows, then, that effective mili¬ 
tary retaliation to acts of t er rorism is 
viable, particularly symbolic acts of 
retaliation that strike at the morale of 
the people who form the terrorists’ 
power base. 

Acts of terrorism are difficult to 
prevent; but at least effective retali¬ 
ation can mitigate the benefits of ter¬ 
rorism to its masterminds. To rely 
on the efforts of law enforcement 
alone is to cede the high ground to 
the terrorists. David W. Chu 

Shaker Heights, Ohio, April 11, 1986 


Maybe We Can Learn to Save From the Japanese 


LaRouche Connection 


To the Editor: 

Your renewed call for a fatter 
Japan ("A Costlier Yen Is Not 
Enough,” editorial, April 7) may play 
well in Peoria or Dallas, but could 
have a counterproductive effect in 
Sapporo or Fukuoka. 

The Japanese are successful ex¬ 
porters and eager savers for a num¬ 
ber of cultural and institutional rea¬ 
sons, not the least being that, over 
their long history, they have seen 
themselves as a poor, insular people. 
Heavy-handed measures from 
abroad have often brought the curtain 
down on more halcyon days: two ex¬ 
amples include the “evening" of 
Japan by Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry and the shortages and inflation 
wreaked by the Arab oil embargo. 

Consequently, the Japanese reaction 
to the "Japan bashing” filling the in¬ 
ternational airwaves is to gird for 
leaner times by exporting more and 
adding to the Japanese trade surplus 
with continued high savings. The ex¬ 
ports and savings — with the savings 
coming in as investment flows—even¬ 
tually reach U.S. shores with tsunami- 
like force, accentuating the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the bilateral arrangement. 

While big business in Japan has 
slowly come to realize the destabiliz¬ 
ing effects of export blitzes (volun¬ 
tary car-export quotas being a re¬ 
sult), most of Japan's workers have 
precarious existences working for 
small, vulnerable companies or in in¬ 
dustries that are retrenching, and 
these employees are inclined to save 
heavily to cushion themselves, should 
unemployment result. Here, Tokyo 


The Times welcomes letters from 
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must provide a "safety net,” which 
would assuage the insecurity of a 
large portion of the labor force, and 
this would undoubtedly reduce what 
you call Japan’s “culture of thrift.” 
Other measures that could stem the 
savings tide include the full taxation 
of interest earned from the huge post¬ 
al-savings system; moving the usual 
retirement age back to 60 or 65 from 
55, and integrating the bonus system 
in to an employee's regular method of 
payment — bonuses are more apt to 
be saved by the Japanese. 

Hie preceding may not dampen the 
trade and investment flows across the 
Pacific, because the fault essentially 
lies over here in our addiction to con¬ 
sumption and in our being a sucker 
for every electronic gewgaw that is 
shipped from Japan. The United 
States tax code must simply be 
amoided to work against consump¬ 
tion and encourage savings and in¬ 
vestments. Otherwise, Japan Inc. 
will continue to supply our insatiable 
materia] wants and large financial 
needs, leading to inevitable protec¬ 
tionist measures, which will depress 
economic relationships throughout 
the world. Leslie S. Hiraoka 

Professor of Management Science 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Union, N.J.. April 9, 1986 


To S.D.S. Disavowed 

To the Editor: 

Some reports on the background of 
Lyndon H. LaRouche Jr. wr ongl y 
identify his organization, the Na¬ 
tional Caucus of Labor Committees, 
as a Students for a Democratic Soci¬ 
ety spinoff from the 1960’s. 

As a national officer of Students for 
a Democratic Society dining the mid¬ 
dle and late 1960’s, 1 closely watched 
the pr ocess by which N.C.L.C. 
emerged rather from the Progressive 
Labor Party, an organization fiercely 
opposed to S.D.S. and a principal fac¬ 
tor in the destruction of S.D.S. in 1969. 
Historians writing 20 years from to¬ 
day will surely not conclude from 
N.C.L.C.'s recent primary victories 
in Chicago that N.C.L.C. is a spinoff 
from the Democratic Party or in any 
meaningful sense a part of it. 

Lyndon LaRouche Is a parasite 
formerly of radical and currently of 
liberal organizations. His pattern of 
objectives has always been reaction¬ 
ary, whatever the rhetoric used to 
obscure the fact, it is wholly in char¬ 
acter for him and his followers to 
pretend today to be Democrats, just 
asjtey Pretended in the 1960's to be 

S ‘ D r«'*^S^ Carl Oglesby 

lamondge. Mass., April 12, 1986 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

Leave It 
To the 
People? 

Washington 
TPhere’s a popular notion, almost 
■ a rule in Washington, that you 
W can criticize anybody or any¬ 
thing except the American people. 
They would know what to do on earth 
or even in outer space. 

Thomas Jefferson thought this was 
a silly idea, but after a while he was 
followed by George Gallup and Lou 
Harris, who measured public opinion 
and convinced most politicians that 
what was popular was right, or, any¬ 
way, got votes. 

Thus, it’s allowed that Speaker 
O’Neill in the Capitol and even Presi¬ 
dent Reagan downtown m the White 
House may be questioned. But the 
voice of the people, it’s said, cannot 
be challenged without casting doubt 
on the democratic principle that the 
people know best. 

Consider the events in Libya. At no 
time in recent memory has the U.S. 
been condemned by informed opinion 
across the world as it has been for this 
bombing raid on the Libyan capital. 
Yet public opinion at home has encour¬ 
aged the President to pronounce the 
raid as a great success in the American 
fight against international terrorism. 

For example, after the raid, The 
New York Times-CBS News Pol! indi¬ 
cated that 77 .percent of the American 
people approved the strike, and the 
same poll registered increased support 
for President Reagan's handling of the 
nation's foreign policy in general — 
from 51 percent the previous week to 76 
percent following the attack. 

At the same time, another poll, in¬ 
dicating support for the President’s 
decision, showed the perception was 
that the raid would probably not re¬ 
duce terror but increase it. 

This contradiction, however, was 
no surprise- Whenever the President 
takes bold military action abroad, the 
people rally to his side. 

Even President Kennedy's adven¬ 
ture against Fidel Castro in the Bay 
of Pigs was popular at the beginning 
when the President thought he could 
do it on the cheap, but disastrous at 
the end. 

And the people supported President 
Johnson in Vietnam when he said he 
wasn't going to be the first U.S. Presi¬ 
dent to lose a war. But he lost it, and 
the people finally ran him out of town. 

This is now President Reagan's 
problem. He is supported by public 
opinion but not by informed opinion 


In the Wake of the Attack on Libya... 


Questions 
For Arab 
Moderates 

By Ze’ev Chafets 


P resident Reagan has 
chosen to personalize the 
current crisis with Libya 
by depicting Col. Muam- 
mar el-Qaddafi as an 
aberrant “mad dog.’’ 
But the Administration surely knows 
that Qaddafism — an irrational, vio¬ 
lent hatred of the West and its values 
— goes far beyond Colonel Qaddafi. 
In itself, however, this is not enough 
to explain why America's friends and 
allies in the Arab world — the so- 
called “Arab moderates" — have not 
made more of an effort to put some 
distance between themselves and the 
Libyan dictator. 

Predictably, Colonel Qaddafi's fel¬ 
low Islamic radicals have rallied 
around him. Syria, Iran, the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organization, Abu 
Nidal and others have all issued 
blood-curdling calls for vengence 
against the United States (although 

Ze’ev Chafets is the author, most re¬ 
cently. of "Heroes and Hustlers. 
Hardhats and Holymen Inside the 
New Israel. ” 


A Loss 
Of U.S. 

Influence 

By Lisa Anderson 


T he Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration is apparently 
bent on seeing Col. 
Muammar el-Qaddafi 
removed from power. 
If Monday’s attack was 
not intended to kill the Libyan leader 
— an action that would have violated 
American law — it seems clearly to 
have been designed to precipitate a 
Libyan cbup. If so, it showed a badly 
r ; flawed reading of. Libya's history apd 
politics—a miscalculation that could 
weaken America’s Influence in 
Libya, indeed perhaps in the Middle 
East, for years to come. 

Contacts with Libyan dissidents—in 
the exiled civilian opposition and per¬ 
haps the military — apparently per¬ 
suaded American policy makers that 
the Qaddafi regime was so widely de¬ 
spised in Libya that an attack could 
spark a revolt. In this, Washington 
seriously underestimated the strength 
of Libyan nationalism. 

The conventional wisdom that 
Libyans suffer from a weak sense of 
national identity flies in the face of 
their 20th century history. In 1911, 
Italy launched an invasion of Libya, 
expecting that dissatisfaction with 
the corrupt and inefficient Ottoman 
administration would lead the people 
to welcome the Italians as liberators. 
Not unlike Washington today, Rome 
based its action on a reading of the 
popular mood. In fact, the invasion 
proved a costly mistake, for it led to 
20 years of conflict. 

The experience devastated Libyan 
society — the country lost perhaps 
half its population to war casualties, 
famine and emigration, and virtually 
the entire educated elite was wiped 
out in the resistance—but it also very 
much enhanced Libyans’ sense of na¬ 
tional unity. 

Libya was In no position to argue, 
after World War II, when the great 

Lisa Anderson is visiting professor of 
political science at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. 
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Reagan needs 
more than 
public support 
for the 
Libya strike 


either at home or abroad, and has to 
deal with the consequences. 

Nobody doubts his objective — to 
terrorize the terrorists — but will it 
work? Be consulted the allies in ad¬ 
vance about his military invasion, but 
the Mediterranean allies disagreed 
and refused to let his planes fly over 
their airspace. 

He didn't really “consult" with the 
leaders of the Congress about the wis¬ 
dom of his invasion, but merely in¬ 
formed them that the bombers were 
on their way. He said this was an act 
of self-defense, justified by Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter; but 
with the exception of Britain, nobody 
agreed that his bombers were a "pro¬ 
portionate" response by a major na¬ 
tion to this posturing sawdust dictator 
in Tripoli. 

Did the President, for instance, con¬ 
sider tbe possible loss of life of his 
pilots and bombardiers in their long 
journey from Britain, refueling their 
planes around France, Spain and Por¬ 
tugal into the Mediterranean, or the 
loss of life after they hit their target? 

Or maybe more important, even if 
they hit the target and killed Colonel 
Qaddafi, what would Mr. Reagan do 
if Libya invited the Russians to estab¬ 
lish a naval base at Tripoli, which is 
precisely what the' Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the Pentagon have been 
trying to avoid for a generation? 

So the Russians are delighted by 
this Reagan adventure. It has di¬ 
verted world opinion from Moscow’s 
military aggression to Washington's. 

The Soviet Union canceled the for¬ 
eign ministers’ meeting with the U.S. 
that was to plan for another Reagan- 
Gorbachev summit. But that should 
not be taken seriously; the Russians 
will not confuse Colonel Qaddafi with 
arms control but will eventually set 
up another summit with Mr. Reagan 
to discuss tbe central question of nu¬ 
clear weapons. 

Meanwhile, the President, glorying 
in his bombing, “success" and in the 
support of the American people, will 
have to try to work things out with the 
Congress and the allies, and wonderif 
public opinion, as measured by the 
Soils, is a reliable guide. 

“We must adopt the habit of think¬ 
ing as plainly about the sovereign 
Sole," Walter Lippmaim wrote 
90 years ago, ‘'as we do about the poli¬ 
ticians they elect. ,_ _ 

"It will not do to think poorly about 

the politicians, and to talk with bated 
breath about the voters. No more 
than kings before them should the 
2£oie behedged with divinity. Like 
SKbRn. like all sover¬ 
eigns, they are ill-served by flattery 

and adulation. - •" 


London 

Jh mericans still do not under- 
MW ' stand the shock and 

M outrage felt through- 

LI out Europe, Britain 

m % not excluded. Most 
people in the United 
States, if they care at all what we 
think of the Libyan raid, are puzzled, 
indignant or scornful. It seems to 
them obvious that Muammar el-Qad¬ 
dafi bad to be punished and that to 
fuss about the method is typical of the 
flabby yellow-bellied response they 
have come to expect from their allies. 

Worse still, they detect in this re¬ 
sponse the patronizing Old World 
sniffiness they so resent. Gen. Vernon 

Ferdinand Mount was a policy ad¬ 
viser to Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher from 1382 to 1984. This arti¬ 
cle is adapted from The Daily Tele¬ 
graph of London, where he is a politi¬ 
cal columnist. 


none has. as yet, acted on Colonel Qad¬ 
dafi ’s demand to strike indiscrimi¬ 
nately against American targets). Like 
Colonel Qaddafi. Yasir Arafat, the 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini ’ and 
President Hafez al-Assad of Syria have 
been at war with America for years. 
Now, Washington has decided to fight 
back, a policy that threatens all of 
them, and their support for Libya is a 
matter of simple self-interest. 

Americans no longer tremble as 
they once did at the thought of radical 
Arab reprisals. Despite Libyan rheto¬ 
ric, the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries has no oil 
weapon to use. Arab diplomatic and 
economic influence is on the decline. 
True, the United States can expect a 
short-term escalation of terrorist at¬ 
tacks; but Mr. Reagan has appar¬ 
ently (and wisely) decided that this is 
the price of defending American in¬ 
terests and finding a long-term solu¬ 
tion to Libya's attacks against Amer¬ 
ica. 

Most radical Arabs pose a real 
threaL not to the United States but to 
more moderate Arab regimes. De¬ 
spite this fact — or perhaps because 
of it — these more reasonable govern¬ 
ments and the spokesmen of the Arab 
League have responded by defending 
the Libyan dictator. 

The moderates cannot deny that 
Colonel Qaddafi has been waging a 
terrorist war against the United 
States. But they have tried to justify it 
as an understandable response to 
American support for Israel. This is 
an old trick, used by the Arabs in the 
past to explain every sort of extrem¬ 
ist behavior from Palestinian terror¬ 
ism to the Iran-Iraq war. Once it was 


Why have 

they not 

distanced 

themselves 

from 

Qaddafi? 


taken seriously, but It no longer is — 
now that cheap oil has apparently lu¬ 
bricated Western logic. And as an ex¬ 
planation of Libyan hostility to Amer¬ 
ica. it is transparent nonsense. 

Since seizing power in 1969, Colonel 
Qaddafi has launched imperialist in¬ 
cursions into black Africa, supported 
terrorists from Ireland Lo Japan, 
waged cold and hot wars against 
neighboring Arab states and dis¬ 
patched hit teams to murder innocent 
Libyans and equally innocent by¬ 
standers in European capitals. His at¬ 
tacks on American civilians are part 
of this larger assault on international 
order. Clearly, he is a dictator out of 
control — and, just as clearly, this 
has nothing to do with Israel or Amer¬ 
ica’s support for it. 

The moderates know all this, of 
course. Many of them have suffered 
from past Libyan attempts at subver¬ 
sion. More than a few, such as Presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt and the 
Saudi royal family, would be de- 


Why 

Europeans 
Are Angry 

By Ferdinand Mount 








powers made close ties with the 
United States and Britain a condition 
of Libyan independence. Within a 
decade of the discovery of oil in 1959. 
however, the country’s fortunes 
changed dramatically, and when 


Walters, United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations, claims that 
' “what you’ve got in Europe is a com¬ 
plex that Americans are ignorant, 
they are naive, they are stupid." The 
anti-Americans are in any case just 
tbe same old people “who have never 
forg i ven us for the Marshall Plan.” 

General Walters is not an ignorant, 
stupid or naive man. But what he says 
seems to be the complete reverse of 
the truth. The people in Britain mast 
upset by tbe Libyan raids are the pro- 
Americans, who remain lastingly 
grateful for the Marshall Plan. The 
anti-Americans of the old left are 
Chortling with pleasure, delighted to 
see the President back in his tradi¬ 
tional role of anti-Christ. 

_ Nor is it quite right to portray the 
traditional British view of the United 
States as one of a naive and ignorant 
nation. We may be patronizing about 
the moralistic tendency in American 
foreign policy, but we have always 
been aware that this reflected a genu¬ 
ine moral sense, rare among nations 
in history. The United States, unlike 
most other great powers, has not al¬ 
ways acted as a “cold-monster.” With 
its commitment to the advance of 
government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple and for the people has gone a com¬ 
mitment to the letter and spirit of in¬ 
ternational treaties and agreements. 

The Libyan operation was not self- 
defense in any sense that the framers 
of Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter would have recognized. Nor 


Colonel Qaddafi came to power in 
1969, declaring Libya truly independ¬ 
ent again, he drew on a considerable 
pool of nationalist support. 

Whatever domestic opposition he 
faces today is based on domestic 


was it the kind of North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization operation Harry 
S. Truman and Clement Attlee had in 
mind when they came to their agree¬ 
ment on joint decision over the use of 
American bases in Britain. 

The language used in Washington 
about the raid does not bear much rela¬ 
tion to reality. It is ludicrous to de¬ 
scribe as “carefully selected targets" 
a list that includes a target in the cen¬ 
ter of Tripoli. Civilian casualties were 
inevitable, and they knew it. By con¬ 
trast, almost to the end of the Vietnam 
War, America was painfully scrupu¬ 
lous in refraining from bombing Hanoi 
and Haiphong civilian centers. 

All prolonged wars carry the risk of 
moral coarsening, as the painful exam¬ 
ple of the British bombing of Dresden 
reminds us. But our expectations of the 
Americans remain uniquely high, and 
we are thus uniquely disappointed 
when they fall from grace. 

It is cheapening to talk of Margaret 
Thatcher's consent being sought — 
and obtained — as a return for favors 
granted during the Falkland war. To 
say “she owed him one" is to use the 
language of the Mafia in a case where 
the most exact observance of interna¬ 
tional law and agreements between 
nations was to be expected. She could 
have said no. She should have said no. 
It is fair to recognize the considerable 
sacrifice she made for the sake of 
keeping the Western alliance togeth¬ 
er. President Reagan gets all the 
cheers. She gets all the hard knocks. 


lighted to see Colonel Qaddafi fall. 

And yet these leaders have raised 
their voices in defense of Colonel Qad¬ 
dafi. Supposedly, the reason is “Arab 
solidarity"—a concept that works as 
a sort of Middle East Gresham’s 
Law, allowing bloody-minded policies 
to drive out reasonable ones. “Arab 
solidarity" kept King Hassan of Mo¬ 
rocco and other moderates from en¬ 
dorsing the Camp David accords; it 
forced King Hussein of Jordan to 
abandon the Palestinians to the lead¬ 
ership of the P.L.O.; and it still keeps 
Jordan, Tunisia, Morocco and others 
from negotiating with Israel. Last 
week, it forced the entire Arab world 
to publicly identify with and embrace 
an international criminal. 

To suggest that the Arab world can¬ 
not do otherwise is demeaning. The 
Arabs are, as they correctly remind 
us, a great nation. Arab solidarity 
might be justified in the face of an at¬ 
tack in the Arab world but not in the 
face of the kind of defensive action 
America undertook last week — and; 
moderate Arabs should be able to' 
make this distinction. 

The moderates may claim that 
their support for Libya is merely 
rhetorical. But in the Middle East, 
words often count as much as deeds. 
America is now at war with Qadda¬ 
fism. It will be a long struggle, and 
the radicals will certainly invoke 
“solidarity" as a weapon. “Arab 
moderates" — if that term has any 
meaning — will have to make it clear 
that their commitment to interna¬ 
tional sanity and civilized behavior 
takes precedence over the bogus de¬ 
mands of an ever more radical “Arab 
solidarity." □ 


Both in 
Libya 
and the 
rest of the 
Mideast 


grievances: the future is unpredict¬ 
able. the Government inefficient, cor¬ 
rupt and intolerant. Most Libyans are 
ordinarily uninterested in foreign af¬ 
fairs, but they are very sensitive to 
slights to their national honor. The 
United States may have intended a 
strike against Colonel Qaddafi, but it is 
being understood in Libya as an attack 
on the nation. Under such circum¬ 
stances, Libyans are suspending their 
differences with each other and with 
the Government in favor of patriotism 
and national unity. 

The attack is thus very unlikely to 
lead to the ouster of Colonel Qaddafi. 
But it may have serious repercus¬ 
sions for the composition of the gov¬ 
ernment that eventually succeeds 
him and for the future of American 
relations with Libya. 

The opposition has in the past been 
badly fragmented. The regime has 
alienated a wide spectrum of opinion— 
American-educated liberal democrats 
and Soviet-trained hard-liners, reli¬ 
gious fundamentalists and the secular 
intelligentsia. The groups that repre¬ 
sent these constituencies are willing to 
make common cause against Colonel 
Qaddafi, but they have agreed on little 
else and they can be expected to com¬ 
pete for influence in the post-Qaddafi 
era — a scrambling that may well in¬ 
vite intervention by the military. 

The strike is likely to have weak¬ 
ened, perhaps crippled, the moderate 
pro-Western factions among the con¬ 
tenders for power. To be sure, no suc¬ 
cessor government will be as commit¬ 
ted to overthrowing the international 
system or as willing to sponsor terror¬ 
ism as is Colonel Qaddafi. But it is hard 
to imagine any Libyan leaders who 
would find themselves able or inclined 
to renew close ties with America in the 
aftermath of the American strike. 

The hand of America’s foes in the op¬ 
position has thus been immeasurably 
strengthened, While our friends were 
humiliated and embarrassed. Surely, 
this cannot be what the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration had in mind. □ 


Americans willing to discuss such 
matters tend to take refuge in saying, 
“Well, all we are doing is behaving just 
as you did when you were top nation, 
and that’s why you don’t like it." Owen 
Harries, editor of the National Inter¬ 
est, in Washington, points out. with 
some justice, that when Britain was 
suppressing the slave trade and pira¬ 
cy, “ It was not averse to using force to 
do so, realizing that nothing else was 
likely to get the job done, and was not 
particularly scrupulous about respect¬ 
ing international law in the process." 

President Reagan himself sounds a 
bit like Lord Palmerston (a Prime 
Minister in the Victorian heyday of 
gunboat diplomacy) when he de¬ 
clares that “when our citizens are 
abused or attacked anywhere in the 
world, on the direct orders of a hostile 
regime, we will respond, so long as 
I’m in the Oval Office." 

But do we want a battleship or a 
mass bombardment to avenge every 
wrong? Retaliation upon retaliation? 
This is surely peculiar counsel of de¬ 
spair from a nation so dedicated to 
optimism. For the signs before the 
raid were that, very slowly, at consid¬ 
erable cost, terrorism can be and 
eventually will be defeated, but by a 
demanding mixture of patience, sus¬ 
tained security measures, interna¬ 
tional cooperation and political 
progress. 

The only comfort is that another 
great American virtue is a willing¬ 
ness to learn from mistakes. □ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Flora Lewis 

Time 

To 

Agree 

Milan. Italy 

S itting in the T.W.A. lounge at 
Kennedy Airport waiting for the 
overnight flight to Italy Induced 
a dull fatalism. Passengers watched 
the news in silence while Dan Rather 
told about the warnings, the fears, the 
precautions being taken by the U.S. 
Government, 

When the newscast was over, one 
young woman blurted out, “If my 
livelihood didn't depend on it, I 
wouldn't take this trip.” Later, an¬ 
other said with a nervous giggle: 
“There’s always been terrorism in 
Italy, hasn’t there? We'll keep a low 
profile, not let on that we're Amer¬ 
icans." 

The night before, sldraming the in¬ 
tensity of American reaction, televi¬ 
sion had shown a schoolchild grin¬ 
ning. no doubt because of the camera 
trained on him, and asking, “Are we 
going to have a nuclear war now be¬ 
cause Russia is a part of Libya?" And 
then it showed a parent, an earnest, 
heavy-set. woman with short brown 
hair, saying gravely; “The kids are 
worried, really worried that there’s 
going to be a war." 

Then there was a psychiatrist in a 
white smock, identified as a stress ex¬ 
pert, explaining that people with high 
blood pressure, or ulcers, or bad 
backs, were likely to feel a lot worse 
in this period because they’d be tight¬ 
ening up under the tension and that 
would aggravate their maladies. 

I wondered what we were doing to 
ourselves. One day Americans were 
puffed-up supermen, proudly telling 
each other that nobody can push them 
around. The next day people were 
quivering, not at terrorism but in self- 
induced terror, to a degree no Libyan 
leader could possibly achieve. 

The flight was uneventful and the 
arrival tiring but routine. The confer¬ 
ence here is about East-West rela¬ 
tions, attended mostly by Europeans 
from both sides but also a number of 
prominent Americans and a couple of 
Soviet officials. The atmosphere is 
cordial, as usual, but there is an un¬ 
dercurrent of serious disturbance 
among the Westerners. 

Italian Labor Minister Gianni de 
Michelis noted unhappily that thou¬ 
sands of students were demonstrating 
against the U.S. in the middle of 
Milan, the first big anti-American 
demonstration since the period of the 


The allies 
must take 
a common 
stand against 
Libya 


Vietnam War. “We’re all against ter¬ 
rorism, certainly in Italy," he said, 
“but bombing that kills women and 
children ...” 

Another Italian said that may be 
the expression of youth, but older peo¬ 
ple were getting fed up and were won¬ 
dering why this country, which finally 
took very stern measures to defeat its 
own decade of terrorism, hadn't been 
readier to cooperate in isolating 
Libya. A senior German expert on in¬ 
ternational affairs said he was per¬ 
sonally embarrassed at tbe allied re¬ 
fusal to show more solidarity with the 
United States. 

There was clearly concern that the 
depth of angry feeling on both sides 
would do serious damage to the al¬ 
liance, far beyond what Moscow, let 
alone Tripoli, could possible have pro¬ 
voked. That is the real issue now, 
much more important to the future of 
all in the West than the random, occa¬ 
sional incidents of terrorism. It is 
harder to dramatize, but it is a far 
greater danger. 

The recriminations and the analy¬ 
sis of who should have done what at 
which step have to be set aside. The 
spilt milk must be cleaned up. The ur¬ 
gent need now is for a clear, public 
show of allied solidarity so that the 
peoples of the West and the opposing 
regimes can see that the dispute has 
been a limited one about methods, not 
about purpose and determination. 

The deadline for action is probably 
the Tokyo summit in a fortnight. 
Otherwise, the wounds will fester and 
take a long time to heal. It shouldn't 
really be so difficult for the major 
Western states to agree on some polit¬ 
ical and economic sanctions against 
Libya to show they can and do tab* a 
common stand. 

If the measures go further than 
Europeans might really wish and not 
quite so far as Washington would like, 
that won’t matter. That is the mean- 1 
mg of friendship and accommoda¬ 
tion. The point is to show that there 
really is basic agreement. 

The immediate problem is weak 
governments in Europe. France is 
virtually paralyzed by its internal 
politics, and Germany's Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, normally indecisive, is 
in added personal trouble. The 
French-German axis which under¬ 
pins the European Community prob¬ 
ably isn’t up to an initiative. Britain’s 
Margaret Thatcher is out on a shaky 
limb. Italy and Spain are talking 
about taking a lead together, but 

they re afraid of seeming inconse¬ 
quential. 

Leaders must stop dithering. The 
passions they have stirred can free- 
hire the bulwark of the West on which 
they all rely. q 
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Asian Culture and Western Artists Arts & 

Leisure 


By MICHAEL BRENSON 


I n the last 10 years. Western art, particularly in Amer¬ 
ica, has set both feet on the shores of the Orient for the 
first time. Numerous artists, coming from a great 
many directions, have been roaming through the artis¬ 
tic landscapes of Japan, India and China. The journeys 
have usually been solitary and silent. What artists have 
found there is essential. 

Although Western artists have been intrigued by the 
Orient for well over a century, interest tended to focus on 
one or two areas. In the 19th and early 20th centuries, the 
harmonies and dissonances of Middle East color and light 
lured scores of artists, including Eugfene Delacroix, Paul 
Klee and Henri Matisse. In the second half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the Impressionists and Post-Impressionists gener¬ 
ated a wave of interest in Japanese prints. In the 1950's, 
Abstract Expressionists were drawn to Chinese calligra¬ 
phy and Zen Buddhism. Now Japanese. Indian and Chi¬ 
nese art, as well as Middle Eastern art, axe all part of 
Western culture, and they are all being explored at the 
same time. 

The expansion of interest in Oriental art certainly re¬ 
flects the geopolitical situation. It coincides with extend¬ 
ing commercial and cultural relations between East and 
West, with the increasing number of first-rate exhibitions 
of Oriental art. with the growing market for Oriental art 
and with the development of global communications and 
jet travel. Perhaps most important, it coincides with the 
opening up of China. 

But the interest in Oriental art is so widespread now 
because it touches deep needs. Oriental art is not loud. It 
is not fast. It is not linear in its approach to composition 
and thought. It does not place high value on originality 
and invention, it is against self-consciousness. It is highly 
theoretical, but theory in Oriental art is a way of getting 
beyond theory and learning to listen. Its goal is not ana¬ 
lyzing from the outside, but understanding from within. 

“Western art training is about reproducing," said the 
young painter Robin Winters, who grew up around Orien¬ 
tal art and culture in northern California. "There it’s not 
reproducing, but in the spirit of. If you are drawing a leaf, 
you are not drawing the leaf — you are the leaf." 

"Eastern sculpture involves a more mental idea of 
form," said the sculptor Tom Otterness, who studied at 
the Art Students League before spending nine months in 
Asia. “It comes more out of thought. When I think of the 
West, I think of a dense, muscular body. In the West we 
cut the body open, look at it and reconstruct it. In the East 
it is more of an internal than an external perception." 

The interest in Oriental art is not a trend. It is not a 
new suit of clothes that artists will wear this season and 
discard the next. It has little or nothing to do with appro¬ 
priation. Many artists who have been involved with it 
have been involved for a long tjme. The number of pur¬ 
poses Oriental art serves is greater than tribal art. It can 
be a source of images, shapes and patterns. It can inspire 
artists moving in political, formal and expressive direc¬ 
tions. 

It can also enable artists to infuse new life into post¬ 
war artistic thinking. The free-floating spaces and vital 
gestures in Abstract Expressionism have a long history in 
Chinese painting. The economy of means and empty 
spaces in Minimalism have long been part of Chinese and 
Japanese art. fn Oriental art, however, gesture is never 
abstract, and economy of means and respect for the void 
are always expressions of a natural philosophy and cos¬ 
mic order. In short, many artists steeped in American 
modernism are attracted by Oriental culture because it 
offers a more boiistic way of seeing. 

“There is a concentration and purity without a rejec¬ 




tion of subject matter," said the painter Pat Steir, one of 
many American artists who havevisited Japan. "The con¬ 
centration comes from aiming the self at the thing." 

The influence of Orient art on contemporary art can 
be felt in many ways. Sometimes it is obvious, as in the In¬ 
dian miniatures of Francesco Clemente; the link between 
calligraphy and image in the collages of Robert Raus¬ 
chenberg, who was introduced to Zen by the composer 
John Cage; the shifting perspectives in the landscapes of 
David Hockney; the arabesques and patterns of Robert 
Kushner; the dainty, yet voluptuous pots of Betty Wood¬ 
man, and the stones, of Isamu Noguchi, whose sculpture 


Clockwise from below; “Cone 
Boy” (1984), a sculpture by 
Tom Otterness, Avigdor 
Arikha's 1984 oil painting 
“Chinese Vegetables” and 
Melissa Miller’s 1985 acrylic 
on paper “Raven as 
Peacock” 



gardens have been instrumental in keeping Oriental art in 
the public eye. Anyone familiar with Japanese prints will ■ 
probably recognize their effect on painters like Alex Katz, 
Sonia Gechtoff and Yvonne Jaoquette. 

More often than not, however, the dialogue with the 
Orient is as silent and discreet as the Oriental art that in¬ 
spired IL Without some clue, it .would be difficult to iden¬ 
tify the role of Japanese art in early single-image paint¬ 
ings of Susan Rothenberg; or the awareness of Chinese 
and Tibetan painting behind the abstract paintings of 
David Reed; or the study of Chinese composition and 
bmshwork behind the cloud paintings of Karen Gunder¬ 


son, or the interest in Japanese theater that inspired the 
abstract painter Stephen Mueller. w rvri- 

As much as artists may now be beckoned by On 
ent, however, many are also aware 
may lead to a reef. "We don't want to be ^«*.**"£ 
ers/' said Brad Davis and Janis Provi^. tvro Colorodc^ 
based artists who are husband and wife. In Mr. Davis 5 
current show at the Holly Solomon Gallery, shapes, 
brushstrokes and conventions from Chinese P ain “ n £-f'["® 
used to generate a pictorial impact that is distinctly west¬ 
ern. 

Many of the artists who have traveled to the Orient 
are also aware that the traditions and philosophies that 
lured them there are increasingly threatened, and that 
Oriental cultures may not now venerate those traditions 
as we do. The sculptor Alain Kirill — who forges calli¬ 
graphic gestures in iron—has written on Indian yonillnga 
sculptures, which only have meaning when the linga (the 
vertical shaft) and the yoni (the basin or base) are united. 
Now, he says, they are being broken up and shipped 
abroad, and the linga is being sold alone. 

For the sculptor Elyn Zimmerman, the old and new in 
japan are increasingly at odds. "The contemporary art 
world in Japan looks entirely to New York and Germa¬ 
ny," she said. "There is a real division between young art¬ 
ists, who consider themselves part of the SoHo world, and 
older artists—who still call themselves craftsmen—who 
carry on the tradition of calligraphers and potters. The 
two worlds don't cross at all.” 

“Japan is trying to forget Its past," said the Japa¬ 
nese-American Isamu Noguchi, who spends half of every 
year in Japan. "I'm trying to remember it. That’s why 
I'm looked at so curiously there. My work is certainly 
more appreciated here than in Japan." 

For many artists who have been moved by Oriental 
art, its effect on their work is likely to be profound. The 
Paris-based artist Avigdor Arikha first encountered Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese painting when he was a child in Ruma¬ 
nia. In content—he paints and draws the people ami envi¬ 
ronment around him — and pictorial structure, his work 
is very European. In the rapidity with which he works, 
however, and in his belief that “economy of means is, in 
fact, tfiethreshold of concentration," be has been marked 
by Zen and the art of China. 

“It is the idea of havingit go by itself—that when you' 
do something intentionally you go backward," Mr. Arikha 
said. “You are back to the realm you know already. Inten¬ 
tion cannot bring you to revelation. When I draw and 
paint, the essential thing is not to know what I do, or else I 
cannot come to what I see." - 

The presence of Oriental art is no more visible in the 
paintings of Melissa Miller. Miss Miller paints animals. 
They may be swimming, grazing, bounding or hunting. 
Thqy may don the skins of other animals. “There is a 
realm of fantasy in Japanese art that is much freer," she 
said. “It comes out of the animism of their culture. Japa¬ 
nese art has to do for me with imaginative freedom, with 
the license to look and believe." 

Thirteenth-century Choju Giga animal scrolls have 
been a model for her. "In those scrolls, there are animals 
playing games, acting as priests, fighting wars. What the 
artists do with their animals is make them walk that won¬ 
derful fine line between animal and human behavior, ob¬ 
jectivity and personification." 


Ibsen’s ‘Wild Duck,’ Alive 
With the Modernist Spirit 




By MEL GUSSOW 
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_ Washington 

CCHWI he Wild Duck" is one of Ibsen's most intro¬ 
spective and self-critical plays, a work that 
assails the idealism that was the foundation 
of his previous art (including "A Doll's 
House" and “An Enemy of the People"). A 
household is engulfed by moralistic fervor as Gregers 
Welle awakens his old friend Hjalmar Ekdal from his- 
complacency — from what could be regarded as a lie of 
the mind. That lie, the Ulusionary vision that Hjalmar has 
of himself and of his marriage, is his sustenance. Without 
it, he is psychologically destitute. In Ibsen's altered atti¬ 
tude toward liberalism, Gregers, the meddling idealist, 
becomes the true enemy of the people. At the same time, 
the victim, Hjalmar, never could be considered a hero. 
The single tragic figure is Hjalmar's teen-age daughter, 
who keeps a maimed wild duck as a pet, a symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of her own and her family’s fantasy life. 

As Shaw, who was one of the play’s champions, real¬ 
ized, in performance the work should provoke waves of 
horror, pity and laughter, all of which are conveyed in 
Lucian Pintilie's inspired production at the Arena Stage. 
Without neglecting the ideas that instill the play with in¬ 
tellectual rigor, the director has approached it as a vis¬ 
ceral, modern work of theater, and his cast, headed by 
Richard Bauer as Hjalmar, rises to the dramatic chal¬ 
lenge. Last season at the Arena, Mr. Pintilie offered a 
radical reinterpretation of “Tartuffe," fascinating on its 
own terms but dislocating Moliere’s humor. His "Wild 
Duck" has certain directorial embellishments, some of 
them small (Hjalmar plays a violin rather than a flute), 
some consequential (a more overtly dramatic conclu¬ 
sion), but the production is both adventurous and faithful 
to the spirit of its source. 

In contrast to other more single-minded Ibsen plays, 
“The Wild Duck” has a split-screen focus, and neither of 
the principal characters is as simple as he might seem to 
be. Gregers is both high-minded and lago-like in his im¬ 
pulses. Hjalmar is played upon by his friend, but he de¬ 
serves his fate; he is suffering from a fatal case of self- 
delusion. In Ibsen’s phrase, he and his family are trapped 
in the “depths of the sea." They are unable to extricate 
themselves, and end by swimming with the tide. 

Mr. Pintilie’s striking conceptual approach is bound 
up with the visual design of his frequent collaborators — 
and fellow Rumanians — Radu and Minina Boruzescu. 
The first act, which serves as prologue, is set in the plush 
home of Gregers’s father, the tyrannical figure that 
towers over lives held in his thrall. As Gregers and Hjal¬ 
mar share their private reunion, a meeting that takes 
place before a blazing hearth but at a cool emotional dis¬ 
tance, the complacent local nobility is having a formal 
party that we see through a transparent screen. The con¬ 
versations converge, but never merge. The two societies 
remain polarities. 

The subsequent scenes take place in Hjalmar’s house, 
represented by a warehouse-like loft space, populated 
with three generations of the Ekdal family. The director 
strips the proscenium Kreeger stage to its concrete walls, 
giving the setting a sense of barrenness, signifying the 
Ekdals as struggling have-nots of the community. On 
ground level Is Hjalmar’s photographic studio, a business 
that is managed by his wife while he is preoccupied with 
futile dreams of invention. In a lofty aerie overhead 
(rather than, as in the text, in an adjacent room) is the 
family's private game preserve, where Hjalmar’s father, 
a disgraced former Army officer, acts out a ritual of hunt¬ 
ing. This is also where Hjalmar’s daughter plays with her 
wild duck. In the production, the absurd barnyard of a 
"domain” is given a tangibility, even to occasional flying 


feathers. For all the fantastical living arrangements, this 
is a rooted environment. The Ekdals are at home, and, as 
soon as the outsider, Gregers, enters, the idyll is imper¬ 
iled. 

One of the difficulties in staging this problem play is 
that the two pivotal characters can seem to behave so 
foolishly. The once dashing Hjalmar coasts on his youth¬ 
ful reputation, undeserved, for genius. He is an autocrat 
at home and a coward at large (at the parly in the first 
scene, he snubs his seedy father who wanders through), 
yet we are supposed to feel a kind of affection for him. 
Ibsen warned that the role "must not be acted with any 
trace of parody.” If played superficially, Hjalmar can be¬ 
come a buffoon, as was the case in the lamentable produc¬ 
tion of the play in 1981 at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
While not vitiating the character’s egotism, Richard 
Bauer allows us to understand that this is a pitiable, lim¬ 
ited man who is infatuated with his own image. He is 
adored by his daughter; therefore he is a figure for adora¬ 
tion. He is so immensely vain that he can blithely pro¬ 
claim, "Vanity is not one of my vices." But beneath the 
cowardice, there are sudden, though short-lived, spurts of 
conscience. 

The homely Gregers, in contrast, is a truth-teller, 
sternly confident about the necessity of unmasking all il¬ 
lusions. He is-the angel of death masquerading as the 
angel of light Even after wrecking Hjalmar’s family, he 
has no idea of the extent of the damage that he has inflict¬ 
ed. Christopher McCann plays Gregers with a quiet insidi¬ 
ousness. Gradually we see the naivete that Informs his 
malice. Carefully underplaying the role, Mr. McCann is 
like a dour Dostoyevskyan figure, a self-proclaimed saint, 
who has wandered into an Ibsen landscape. When Michael 
Bryant played the character several seasons ago in an in¬ 
telligent, traditional production at London's National' 
Theater, he brought to it a genteel air of confidence; one 
thought of him as a true believer. In contrast, Mr. 
McCann plays into the sinister side of this meddler. 

When Mr. McCann reveals the lies within his friend’s 
life, Mr. Bauer reacts with rage, smashing objects until 
the house is littered with rubble. (As was also the case 
with Mr. Pintilie’s “Tartuffe," stagehands have arduous 
roles and actors have to be careful where they step.) The 
usual response from the character is an mteriorizing of 
the man's depression. In Mr. Bauer’s mercurial portray¬ 
al, Hjalmar’s reactions seem more understandable, espe¬ 
cially to a modern, audience. In the middle of the rage, he 
remembers that it has been a long time since his last 
meal. At his request, his wife brings him a piece of bread. 
Mr. Bauer lodes up quizzically and — ignoring the tem¬ 
pest — calmly demands butter. In this and other scenes, 
the atmosphere is heightened — either comically or tragi¬ 
cally — but not past the point of truthfulness. There is, 
however, one directorial touch that is intrusive, the melo¬ 
dramatic plunge of a body (a dummy) from the hunting 
domain overhead. 

In Mr. Pintilie’s version, cynical Dr. Relling is given 
a new importance. As conceived by the director and as 
played by Stanley Anderson, he is not only the play’s sin¬ 
gle voice of reason and the man who keeps Hjalmar’s 
"vital lie alive," be becomes Gregers’s activated con¬ 
science. He pursues Gregers and, in an addition to Ibsen, 
the two men battle physically as weU as verbally, with the 
final taunt going to the doctor, as he tries to badger his ad¬ 
versary into self-awareness. Though that climactic en¬ 
counter and several others are additions to the text, they 
clarify and in some cases deepen the emotions unleashed 
by Ibsen. 

With Mr. Bauer and Mr. McCann as the strong center 
of the company, the other actors are exactingly m stride 
with their director’s vision — Richard Dix and Mark 
Hammer as the two opposite grandfathers; Tana Hicken 
and Rebecca Ellens as mother and daughter in harness to 
Hjalmar’s wishes; and Mr. Anderson. 


Urban Developments BY JOHN DREYER^Pteales^med by EugeneT. Maleska 

ACROSS 

I Lowest high 
tide 

5 Head-covering 
membranes. 

10 Grappa’s 
cousin 

14 "cComo- 

usied?" 

18 Site of 
Napoleon’s 
first exile 

19 Author 
Douglas 

20 Flounces 
Z1 Penurious 
22 London 

25 Gasp 

26 Endurance 

27 Laborer’s 
recompense 

28 Wedges 

30 OPEC 
measures 

31 CitySEof 
Dunkerque 

32 Bake eggs 

33 Triangular 
walls 

36 The Jumblies’ 
craft 

37 Extraordinary 

39 Slipped a cog 

40 Amsterdam, 
once 

42 Sale condition 

44 Birthplace of 
Anacreon 

45 Pinocchio, at 
times 

47 Turf 

48 Second part of 
a snicker 

49 Figure in"The 
Faerie 
Queene" 

50 Warsaw 

55 An officer 
below a It. 

56 Close, as a 
building 

58 Hustle 

59 Provides 

61 Covets 

62 Neighbor of 
Mindoro 

63 Pierre's 
possessions 

64 Congo 
tributary 

66 Manila's 
island 

67 Jurors’ 
considerations 

70 First 
Secretary of 
Transportation 

71 Rome 

75 Stein work: 

1941 

76 Lifework: 

Abbr. 

77 Hwy. vehicle 

78 Was worsted 

79 It lives after us 

80 Cpls., e.g. 

82 Paris 

86 Francesca's 
lover 

87 African 
antelopes 

i •*...- 

away!” 



90 Calvin's 
predecessor 

91 Type sizes 

92 Part of a 
doorframe 

93 Belted 

94 Puzzling 

96 Valuable violin 

97 First khan 

100 Tweed’s 
twitter 

101 Glasgow 

105 Sign-language 
pioneer 

106 Kin on Mora's 
side 

107 Part of a 
springe 

108 Loch in 
Scotland 

.109 Baron De 
La- 

110 Outstanding * 
feature of 
Cyrano 

111 Blake's beast 

112 Parts of a hull 

DOWN 

1 Teachers’org- 

2 Guernsey and 
Jersey 

3 Incite 

4 Tales 
containing 
morals 

5 Rhodes and De 
Miile 


6 Ladd and 
Bates 

7 It’s connected 
to the humerus 

8 Dawson of 
football fame 

9 Purer 

10 Rowdydow 

11 Sacred (Mill of 
Egypt 

12 Monogram for 
Blind Pew’s 
creator 

13 Bench was one 

14 Large stores 

15 Stockholm 

16 Sherman or 
Grant 

17 Formicary 
denizens 

20 Stuyvesant 
was one 

23 Set firmly 

24 Part of a. 
trumpet 

29-jacet 

(part of an 
epitaph) 

31 Franc’s 
predecessor 

32 Hammett’s 
detective 

33 Costume 

34 Montreal’s 
Forum, for one 

35 Berlin 

36 Unescorted 


37 Like Jay Peak 

38 City on the 
Meuse 

41 Shylock’s 
practice 

43 Parts of some 
matches 

45 Obtained from 
milk 

46 Bothers 

50 The Kingfish 

51 Moslem hero 

52 Talk con¬ 
tinuously 

53 Borneo , 
anthropoid 

54 Emulate the 
Jacobins 

55 When 
Columbus 
made his last 
voyage 

57 End up 

60 Hemideml- 
sgmiquaver, 
e.g. 

62 First-rate, to 
Kipling 

63 Elec, units 

64 - 

Ratchathani, 
Thai province 

65 Italian lawn 
game 

66 Lemur called 
bashful Billy 

68 Cato was one 

69 Arty party 


72 -mujeres 

(other 
women); Sp. 

73 Deserted 

74 Walden, for 
example 

79 More natural 

81 Outlawed pitch 

82 Nursery item 

83 Metamorphose 

84 Olympic hero: 
1972 

85 Prominent 

86 Apply plaster 

88 Mann is one 

90 One in pain 


92 Hit hard 

93 Greylags 

94 Was aware 

95 City near 
Sacramento 

96 Exclamation 
of regret 

97 British tar’s 
quaff 

98 River in Brazil 

99 Balkan citizen 

102 One, to Juan 

103 Louis XIV or 
XV 

104 Hosp. 
personnel 


ANSWER TO PREVIOUS PUZZLE 
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FEATURES 


DURING foe second half of April 
when the weather is wanner and 
more stable, it is time for house plant 
propagation by cuttings. 

Everyone who has a more than 
passing interest in house plants 
wants to try his hand at propagating 
new ones. The excitement of watch¬ 
ing a cutting talce root and grow into 
a mature plant never wears off. 
House plants are quite expensive 
today, but there is nothing easier 
than producing vout own at nearly 
no cost and in a short time. Many of 
the potted plants you buy at a florist 
or a nursery have been raised from 
cuttings, and there is no reason why 
you should not increase the number 
of plants you possess in the same 
way, AH of the following popular 
plants, can be multiplied now by 
cuttings: 

Begonia gracilis, (begonia gracilis 
also in Hebrew), Begonia semper 
fforens (begonia pomhm ad). Coleus 
hybridus (nedanounir), Dieffen- 
bachia picia (same in Hebrew). 
Euphorbia pulcherrima (poinsenia). 
Fuchsia hybrida (same in Hebrew)^ 
Impatiens baisamina (busy Lizzie. 
bosmai ha gin a), Kalanchoe blossfel- 
diana, (same in Hebrew),. Punica 
granatum (dwarf pomegranate, 
rimon nanassi), which should not be 
confused with the common, fruit- 
bearing pomegranate, which is prop¬ 
agated in March. 

Also fine for propagation are 
Tradescantia zehrina (hayehudi 
hanoded), which includes many 
types of wandering Jew with green, 
purple, silver-striped and yellow- 
white foliage and Hoya camosa ( bat- 
sheva ), the lovely long blooming wax 
flower, which should be propagated 
by a single one of its fleshy leaves on 
a piece of stem about 2-3cm. long. 
The Hoya camosa should be in¬ 
serted with three-quarters of the leaf 
above the surface. 

Some cutting will root easily in a 
glass of tap water, but cuttings 
rooted in water always suffer a se¬ 
vere setback when transferred with 
their tiny roots to soil, and not all 
manage to adjust to the new and 
different way of absorbing oxygen 
through the roots. Rooting the cat¬ 
ting in a growing medium (soil mix) 
is, therefore, the better method. 

Not every cutting you plant will 
take root, and you'll avoid a lot of 
unnecessary disappointment by not 
expecting them all to do so. 

What do yon need. The most im¬ 
portant item is a healthy mother 
plant. If you don't possess a specific 
plant you would like for your collec¬ 
tion, try to get a cutting from a 
neighbour or friend, 

I bought a Begonia semperfforens 
recently at a nursery for NTS 4.1 took 
from it 6 small stem-cuttings and 
inserted them into a growing 
medium. The removal of the small 
cuttings did not hurt the mother 
plant, which quickly recovers, grows 
normally and flowers later for a long 
period. Meanwhile my 6 potted cut- 
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Multiplying plants 


GARDENER'S CORNER / Walter Frank! 


tings will also grow and gradually 
become flowering begonias just like 
their mother plant. You can do the 
same - and not only with begonias. 

Cuttings are probably the most 
widely used of all propagation 
methods except seed, indeed there 
are few plants that cannot be in¬ 
creased in this way. In addition to 
the healthy mother plant you need: a 
sharp knife or a pair of secateurs; 
several pots or other suitable con¬ 
tainers; a soil mix composed of one- 
third venniculite, one-third peat and 
one-third compost; a watering can; a 
bucket or similar large container to 
mix the medium, and a work table. 

There is no law for a specific soil 
mix. Today every nurseryman, every 
professional gardeaer and many 
amateurs mix their own medium for 
propagation. It need not be sterile 
like venniculite or perlite, but it 
should be- light and moisture- 
retaining. Try different materials for 
■ the same purpose as fine tuff hago- 
llin, sand from the seashore, ver- 
miculite, perlite, peat and compost 
or the ready-to-use (and expensive) 
So Jit growing medium with added 
osmocote (coated grains of a general 
fertilizer). If you live near the 
Mediterranean you can take ordin¬ 
ary sandy soil for rooting cuttings 
without any further additions. 

Cutting versus layering. Several 
plants can be propagated by layer¬ 
ing. In this technique a stem is bent 
down and fixed to loose soil for 
rooting. Compared to a layer, the 
cutting has a more difficult way to 
growth. A layer remains connected 
to its mother plant and can draw 
upon it for food and water, until its. 
own roots and leaves axe fully estab¬ 
lished. The cutting, on the other 
hand, lives entirely on the food still 
contained within its leaves and stem. 
It is essential, therefore, that it 
should form roots to draw in water 
and food before its original store 
becomes exhausted. For this reason 
rapid rooting must be encouraged. 
This is best done by wetting the cut 
end and dipping it into a hormone 
rooting powder before inserting it 
into the growing medium. 

How to plant a catting. Drainage 
must be provided for every container 
by placing a fiat stone, a day pot 
shard or a handful of coarse tuff 
hagolan pebbles over the drainage 
hole. 

HH the pot or other container to 
within 3-4cm. of the rim, pressing 
foe soil down firmly and finishing 
with a top layer of sand (1-lVfcm. 
deep), so that when holes are made 
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Reviewing a pardon 


LAW REPORT / Asher Felix Landau 


In the Supreme Court sitting as the 
High Court of Justice before Justice 
Aharon Barak, Justice Avraham 
Halima, and Justice Eliezer Gold¬ 
berg, in the matter of Mina Yosef- 
Yaskowitz , petitioner , versus the 
Minister of Police, Attorney- 
General. and Adnaan Ben Daud 
Abu Sanina-Silwan, respondents 
(H.C. 659185). 

THE PETTriONE-R’S husband was 
murdered by a gang of terrorists 
belonging to the Popular Front for 
Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command. The members of the 
gang, including the respondeat 
Adnaan, were convicted of murder 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
However, on the basis of an under¬ 
standing with the Red Cross, 
Adnaan and another member of the 
gang were pardoned by the president 
of the state, and released. 

The petitioner than applied to the 
High Court of Justice to older that 
Adnaan be reimprisoned on foe 
ground that the president had not 
exercised his own discretion but had 
simply given effect to a decision of 
the government. 

The judgement of the court was 
given by Justice Aharon Barak. The 
petitioner, hesaid, hadrefiedupon a 
letter sent to her by the president’s 
legal adviser. That letter stated that 
Adnaan and the other murderer had 
obvibusly not been pardoned with 
the object of releasing criminals, 
but, as was the case with many other 
terrorists, in order to secure foe' 


release of Israeli hostages, and as 
part of the efforts made to save their 
lives. The tetter also pointed out foal 
the whole matter had been consi¬ 
dered by successive Israeli govern¬ 
ments over many years of negotia¬ 
tion, and that the final decision to 
release the terrorists had been 
unanimous. 

IT WAS true. Justice Barak said, 
that under section 11(b) of foe Basic 
Law: foe President of the State, the 
release of offenders was a matter 
within the president’s discretion. 
Although under section 13a of that 
law, the president himself was not 
amenable to foe jurisdiction of the 
courts, the exercise of his discretion 
in matters of pardon was subject to 
judicial review. 

In foe present case, however, 
there was nothing in foe letter cited 
to indi cate that foe president also 
had not himself weighed foe ques¬ 
tion of Adnaan'5 release, or that be 
had exertiscsd his discretion unlaw¬ 
fully .Tbe result was that there was 
no ground for the court to interfere. 

For foe above reasons, the peti¬ 
tion was dismissed. 

Advocates Men ahem Segal and 
Shaul Keren Gil appeared for foe 
petitioner, and Advocate Renato 
Yarak, director of the High Court 
Division of the State Attorney’s 
Office, for the respondents. 

Judgement wax gfven on March 13.1986 

Note: The reader is referred to the article on 
“The Power of Pardon"*in The Jerusalem Post 
at June 3,1985. 
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ried over foe (non-existent) foot¬ 
lights, and infects foe audience. The 
fan is shared by all; and G & S 
provide another evening of vivacious 
farce, taking-our minds off more 
serious matters. 

Back-drops, colourful costumes, 
lively acting (even of minor roles), 
and a surprising amount of gotid 
sirigmg by obviously trained vocal- 
ists made this production most en¬ 
joyable. Asides with local political 
references brought foe play up to 
date wish good humour. 

Eri Dpron kept an his forces 
together - the 16-piece orchestra, a 
remarkably good chorus and foe 
sentimental or tongue-twisting 
soloists. We noticed some “stars” 
from previous productions, as good 
as ever, and some new,.very positive 
- talent As a show it was entertaining 
and absorbing; as a tour de force of 
tenacious endeavours by dedicated 
volunteers, and as a community 
effort, it was exemplary, and worthy 
of foe highest recommendation and 
foe Mest support 

YOHANAN BOEHM 



Wandering Jew... easy to prop- 


with a dibble or a small stick to 
receive the cuttings, some of foe 
sand runs into the holes. This makes 
it easier for the new roots lo become 
well established. 

The length of a cutting varies from 
10 to 15cm. Remove Ihe lowest 2-3 
pairs of leaves before inserting foe 
cutting into the medium about 5- 
6cm. deep. All cuttings should be 
inserted firmly. 

Roots develop best just below the 
point where a leaf joins The stem. 


Make your cm there. The develop¬ 
ment of roots on a cutting has two 
definite stages. First comes the 
formation of a callus of cork across 
the cut end of foe stem. Then roots 
develop and push through this cal¬ 
lus. finally forming an entirely new 
root system. 

Potted cuttings should be placed 
in half shade (best under old trees or 
shrubs) where they will be protected 
against direct sunshine. Water, for 
foe first time at any rate, should be 
given by a watering can with a roset¬ 
te. 

Summer vegetables. This section is 
written for people in rural settle¬ 
ments with enough garden space to 
grow edibles for foe family. But I 
always recommend mixing edible 
plants, vegetables, berries and herbs 
together with ornamental plants 
even in a garden on a balcony, a flat 
roof or a patio. 

The number of summer veget¬ 
ables and herbs is quite large. There 
is still time for planting of tomatoes, : 
peppers, eggplants, parsley, dill, on¬ 
ions. carrots, lettuce and kolrabi, 
which we started to grow during 
March. It's risky to sow radishes 
again, because hot weather tends to 
make then shoot into bloom, but I 
would take the risk. 

In addition, there are easy to grow 
summer vegetables that thrive in this 
country, the members of the cucur- 
bitaceae family - cucumbers, mar¬ 
rows. melons and squash. All can be 
sown now in a rich, deeply dug soil- 

As I described in my last column, 


it's not sowing alone that makes a 
plant grow, but also proper mainte¬ 
nance. Only people with sufficient 
space and. more important, people 
with sufficient time, should grow 
summer vegetables for food. All 
vegetables of foe cucumber family 
require regular (2-3 times a week) 
watering, weekly cultivation and 
weedings, plus monthly feedings 
and, most important, a continuous 
control of pests and diseases. It's fine 
to grow your own cucumbers, and it 
may be even more interesting and 
satisfying to. grow your own sweet 
melons. But think twice before you 
start. Do you have sufficient time for 
maintenance? 

Beans are easy to grow. Choose 
green bushy ones or foe very tasty, 
low-growing yellow beans. Climbing 
species can decorate a fence or climb 
near trees or shrubs or be trained on 
long sticks arranged likfe a wigwam. 
(These are the pole-beans.) All 
beans like warmth and plenty of 
water. This year, with its water shor¬ 
tage you can get good results by 
frequent cultivation and less water¬ 
ing. The beans will benefit from the 
nightly summer dew. and the roots 
will get their share of moisture when 
yon open foe top soil frequently with 
a light cultivator. 

Other summer vegetables that can 
be planted now are sweet corn, 
sweet potato ( potato), okra (bamia), 
sunflowers for edible seeds and 
peanuts. 

All will be ripe for harvest in July 
or August. 

Is your lawn mower ready? At the 
end of this month all dormant lawns 
in . this ..country will awake again. 
Lawnswffl need'to be watered reg-. 
ularly now, fed occasionally and 
mown several times a week, you will 
need to remove weeds, keeps edges 
trimmed and see that pests are des¬ 
troyed. More about lawn care in my 
□ext column. 


ROAD 

READ 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


SEEING THAT Kenya straddles 
foe equator, it is no great marv el thar 
I crossed it - not once but four times, 
coming and going. Perhaps, though, 
it would be more accurate to say that 

1 crossed a road sign announcing this 
was the equator, latitude zero, since 
for all I know foe equator iseif might 
have been anywhere between one 
and 15 kilometres to foe north or 
south. Trusting the road signs is a 
Western habit one soon learns fo 
give up in Kenya. 

They are not just unreliable, they 
go about stating mutually incompati¬ 
ble facts with cheerful abandon. At 
an intersection near the town of 
Nakuru, three signs within a few 
metres of one another inform ihe 
interested motorist that Nairobi is. 
respectively another 146. 147. and 
159km. away, but who’s counting. 
We did set out counting one day, just 
for the hell of it, when the sign said. 
"Kilindi Ferry - 2km.” which didn't 
square with our roadmap. We mea¬ 
sured the distance on the car's 
speedometre and it was 13. Still, in 
this case they were at least consis¬ 
tent. for coming back we found an 
identical sign saying “Kilindi Ferry - 

2 km.” on foe other side, and from 
there, too, it was exactly 13km. to 
foe ferry. Which did make it reliable, 
in a way. 

I DO a lot of reading on the road 
altogether - of bus names, for inst¬ 
ance. It seems foe Kenyan bus driver 
has a special feeling about his vehi¬ 
cle, and likes to refer to it by name. 


Hence we got stuck one day on a 
narrow road behind “Jacob the 
Leader” who nevertheless did not 
insist on leading all the way. but 
graciously waved us on when foe 
road was free. A more surprising 
name was “The Young Master," 
smacking of colonial days, or maybe 
just getting its own back on the old 
master. My own favourite was a 
sparkling new minibus called “A 
Man's Wish." Perhaps its driver had 
been stuck with an old jalopy for 
years, had felt only half a man in it. 
had been yearning and yearning, 
saving a shilling here, two there- 
...Ah well, maybe Egged ought to 
adopt the idea. There's just a chance 
that the Israeli bus driver would care 
more about "David’s Delight” than 
mere 6173083. and perhaps clean its 
windows once in a while. 

Kenyan drivers are no better than 
they should be, but the authorities 
are extremely polite to them. "A 
word to foe wise/Use both your 
eyes” is the gentle admonition of one 
road sign, which, however, seems to 
defeat its awn purpose: A driver 
would need at least one eye to read 
it. The alarming rate of fatal road 
accidents prompts the Kenyan, like 
his Israeli counterpart, to write let¬ 
ters to foe editor about it, though 
these have a special flavour our own 
lack. Following is an excerpt from, 
one such: 

“For heaven's sake don't be so 
overwhelmed by civilization as to 
bend the traffic "rules...Speed kills- 
go within the speed your heartbeat 
can hold. Twenty-five feet off the tail 
of the other car saves foe face, chest 
and heart of your car... Look before 
you advance' It's mostly in overtak¬ 
ing that the nasty head-on kiss oc¬ 
curs.., AI though your lights are foe 
soul of your safety at night, avoid full 
blast to prevent a collision...” 

I expect this also goes some way to 
explaining why buses have names. 


Howto bethe 
successful transatlantic 


business traveller. 


dQiD 




self apart 

TWA gives 
business travellers 
special care and attention. 
Special Ambassador Class 
check-in. And separate 
section in the plane. 




/ 

Make sure of your 
comfort and relaxation 

TWAs Ambassador Class gives 
business travellers a relaxed 
and restful flight. 

Widest 747 business class 
seats across the Atlantic And 
foe most comfortable. 


2a Our recline is 
more than the othere. 


j . - 

Get yourself space to work 

TWAs Ambassador Class seats are only six across, 
in pairs. Plenty of leg-room, wide aisles, space to work. 
And relax. 
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has leg rests. 




2c Adjustable 
for bade support 
and lying bade. 
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RULE 


RULE 



Ex pect 
the best 
service 


Our Ambassador 
Class cabin sen/ice is 
specially tailored for 
business travellers * 
Quiet, friendly, 
attentive. 

Elegantly 

served meals £&* 
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Make sure the airline takes y ou 
all the way 


TWA flies to over 
60 US cities - across America, 
without changing airlines Every 
business traveller to the USA 
knows that by following these 
simple rules hefe on foe way 
to becoming a successful 
business traveller. 

That's what TWAfe Ambassador Class is 
designed for. So why put yourself at a 
disadvantage? Fly TWA Ambassador 
Class and enjoy it And succeed. 




Leading the way to the USA 
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PESSAH SALE AT 

INTIRA 

up to 30% OFF 



The sophisticated bargain hun¬ 
ters are making a beeline for 
INTIRA. Rehavia's elegant 
home gift store. They're just re¬ 
ceived a new shipment from 
Sweden and Finland. Hammer- 
plast kitchenware, water jugs, 
bowls, watering cans, servers, 
thermos jugs all in a variety of 
fabulous modem colours. Stor¬ 
age jars - all shapes and sizes, 
fruit and cake plates, 
enamelware - pots, pans, ket¬ 
tles; wooden bowls, carving & 
cutting boards; beautiful crystal 
glasses and pitchers, punch and 
fruit bowls, jugs and flower 
vases, and hundreds of other 
beautiful gifts, so nice you're 
tempted to keep them for your¬ 
self. And for those with limited 
budgets - the almost "give¬ 
away" bargain comer. AH at the 
INTIRA PESSAH SALE - up to 
30% OFF. 27 REHOV KEREN 
KAYEMET, Rehavia. Sun. thru 
Thurs. 9-1, 4-7. Tuesday 9-1. 
Friday 9-2. 

20% OFF 

HOUSE PLANTS 
FOR PESSAH 

Make it a realty different night/ 
week/month/year with some 
beautiful house plants from 
GINAT TAMAR - and they're 
giving a 20% discount for the 
Hag. And what about some 
beautiful Fuchsia seedlings - in 
assorted colours, flowering in a 
couple of weeks. Jacaranda, 
Weeping Willow, Cherry, Peach, 
Almond, and Lemon trees and 
dozens more. Also Miniature 
trees (regular and fruit) for house 
or garden. If you have the desire 
but not the wifi, call in Avner arid 
Gaby, our English speaking 
gardeners - they'll plan and 
install irrigation equipment or 
design, plant and maintain your 
garden, large or small, your 
balcony or conservatory. HAG 
SAMEAH from GINAT TAMAR, 
17 REHOV BEITAR (bus 7) 
Sunday - Thursday 7 am. - 5 
p.m. Friday 7-3 p.m. Tel. 02- 
719972. 

PRICES HAVE 
FALLEN 

Although the new law that has 
been passed, stating that all 
prices on comparable airlines 
are equal, some airlines are more 
equal! Ziontours can offer a 
fantastic return flight to Los 
Angeles for only $798 - no one 
can better this price. VUSA 
inside the U.S. at only $40 a 
flight; even a car tor $40 a week 
from Hertz! We are constantly 
looking for both the safest and 
least expensive combination 
available. In these difficult days, 
let us take the worry out of 
travelling. ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM, 23 HILLEL ST. 
(next to Shamai SL Post Office) 
Tel. 02-233326/7/8. Open every 
day from 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; 
Wed. and Fit till 1 p.m. 

Mark Feldman, 

Your travel professional 


RDCHAMA-ORIGINAL 
YEMENITE C00K»%§ 
AT ITS BEST. 


Tasty is the word to describe 
Yemenite cooking and it’s 
inexpensive. You can have 
Melawach, the fabulous flaky 
pancake/pita with hot and spicy 
sauces or with honey, hot 
chocolate and walnuts. Great 
Yemenite soups with hilbe and 
saluf (Yemenite bread). Meat 
dishes, melawach with chopped 
meat and spices etc. etc. And 
you’ll come out with money in 
your pocket. At RUCHAMA’S 
YEMENITE RESTAURANT & 
BAR. 3 YA'AVETZ ST by 47 
Jaffa Rd. Tel. 246565. Open 
Sun. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 
midnight. Saturday after 
Shabbat Kosher. 


A MESSAGE TO THE 
VALIANT 

“ESHET HAUL” 

The shopping, cleaning and 
cooking for Pessah are just 
about finished. You've worked 
hard, the house is spic'n'span, 
and you deserve something — 
special. And what could be more 
perfect than a beautiful new 
dress! BENJIE'S Summer '86 
Collection features the quality, 
value and individuality that have 
made Benjie the No. 1 dress 
boutique of Jerusalem. They’ve 
got the greatest selection of 
dresses, skirts, Mouses and one- 
of-a- kind outfits in town — just 
the thing for the Wonderwoman 
in your familyl Treal yourself; you 
know you deserve it. Come see 
BENJIE'S Pessah wardrobe 
TODAY & TOMORROW, 9 am. 
to 9 p.m.,at the City Tower (suite 
708, 7th floor) next to 
HaMashbir. Tei. 02-247053. To 
ail our friends and clients—HAG 
SAMEACH for a kosher and 
freilichePessah. a * a. 
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DID TOD KNOW... 

that, in Jerusalem, you can find 
original etchings by 
REMBRANDT, RENOIR and 
TOULOUSE LAUTREC? That 
MANE KATZ and KIKOINE are 
exhibited together with YOSSEL 
BERGNER and ADLEN? That 
there are oils by ROTH STEIN of 
the Jewish shtetl and water 
colours by HANDLER and 
SCHLOSS. This extensive 
collection is at a very special 
gallery in the centre of Jerusalem 
- ALEC'S FINE ART at the King 
Solomon Hotel, 32 King David 
St. We re looking forward to 
showing you early AGAM prints 
and very recent VASSARELY 
serigraphs. And when your eyes 
tire of looking at paintings (as if 
they ever will) let them relax 
enjoying the munificence of our 
Persian carpet display - 
beauties from ISFAHAN, 
TABRIZ. HEREKE and 
KASHAN, tapestries by NAHUM 
GUTMAN, and sculptures by 
KAFRI, ORBACH and STEIN. 
Art is our love. Come share it with 
us. Come visit Jerusalem's 
premier gallery, ALEC’S FINE 
ART at the KING SOLOMON 
HOTEL. Tel. 02-241433. ext 
2713. Open daily 9 a.m.-l 1 p.m. 
Saturday 7-11 p.m. 

MASHTELETAVI 
THE ONE-STOP NURSERY 

MASHTELET AVI doesn’t buy 
his stock from greenhouses in 
Tel Aviv where they get watered 
every day. He grows them 
himself in Jerusalem so that they 
are hardy, used to the local soil, 
and require a minimum of 
watering (which we're not going 
to get very much of this summer). 
Ready for planting NOW — 
Alyssum, Daisies, Snapdragon, 
Pansies, Nemesias, Phlox, 
Carnations, Stocks etc. 
Jerusalem grown roses, various 
colours, fruit and other trees, 
bulbs (Lillies, Uatris, Astilbe, 
Dahlias etc.), fertilisers, tools etc. 
plus a fabulous selection of 
house plants. Make a trip to 
AVI's now and be sure of a 
colourful summer. Avi and 
Yousouf (previously with Ben 
Gad nursery) at your service. 
MASHTELET AVI at GESHER 
MALKA — almost on the bridge, 
on the left, on the way to Kiryat 
Yovel from town. Tel. 02- 
411853. Sun.-Thurs. 7-3,4- 
6. Closed Wed. afternoon. Friday 
7-2. 

HOORAY - 
THER0AD TO MEI 
NAFT0AH IS OPEN 

and now you can drive in safety 
and comfort -to the capital's 1 
lovliest restaurant in a fairy-tale 
setting with an idyllic view of the 
Jerusalem hills. Excellent Middle 
Eastern cuisine - stuffed 
vegetables, Moroccan cigars, 
oven baked meats, grills, fish 
dishes, wines and liqueurs. It's 
the ideal place tor you to take 
your visitors from hutz I'aretz. 
Now available for barmitzvah 
lunches, weddings and sheva 
brachot MEI NAFTOAH - at the 
Tel Aviv exit from Jerusalem; 
after the two gas stations, take 
the new road on the right, follow 
the RESTAURANT sign for one 
kilometre. Kosher of course and 
there’s parking. Open Sun-Thur 
noon til midnight. Sat after 
ShabbaL Closed Friday. Tel 02- 
521374 ask for Mira or Eli. 


Oxford take QPR by 
storm to win Milk Cup 


WEMBLEY (AP). - Oxford United 
crushed Queens Park Rangers 3-0 at 
Wembley stadium here yesterday 
afternoon to win the Milk Cup in 
only their first season in England’s 
Division One soccer league. 

Goals by Trevor Hebbard, Ray 
Houghton and Jeremy Charles 
swept aside Rangers’ challenge, as 
Oxford was able to forget their re¬ 
legation worries and turn on a stun¬ 
ning second half performance. 

Ironically, Rangers are managed 
by Jim Smith, who was in charge of 
Oxford during the club's meteoric 
rise from the Third to the First 
Divisions in consecutive years. 


Smith's West Loudon team, con¬ 
taining several experienced interna¬ 
tionals, had been dear favourite to 
win the trophy, but Oxford, placed 
20th In the 22-team top division and 
in danger of a quick return to Divi¬ 
sion Two, never let Rangers settle 
during an untidy first half and then 
took the game by storm. 

In Scotland, Hearts were held 1-1 
at home by defending champions 
Aberdeen, but stay on course for 
their first Scottish league title in 26 
years. 

A late equalizer by Jain Cotqoboim pre¬ 
served Hearts’ unbeaten streak and opened up a 
three point lead over Dundee United with two 


Leibowitz on Ustinov is top rider 


Post Sports Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Adi Leibowitz on fcris 
mount Ustinov won the Israel Horse 
Society's second heat of the 1986 
national show-jumping cham¬ 
pionship, held over the weekend at 
Rfar Shmaryaim's Jockey Club. 


Leibowitz was the only one of the 25 
participants to achieve two dear 
rounds. 

Five riders chared second place, each with 
four Ezells. They weie Laarie Mss, Nike Gab- 
nf, Adbn Planner, Ran ffetastth «»<l Nancy 
ZertUn. With two beats to go, Bfias on Dayana b 
the overall leader in the competition. 
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Holmes retires, says bout was fixed 

Spinks outlasts Holmes 
to retain IBF crown 


LAS VEGAS (Reuter). - Interna¬ 
tional Boxing Federation (IBF) 
champion Michael Spinks withstood 
two thunderous rights in the final 
rounds Saturday night to score a 
split-poin ts-decision that loser Larry 
Holmes branded a fix. 

A disgusted Holmes said he broke 
his right thumb in the third round but 
still thought he had won the 15- 
round contest. He then announced 
be was finally through with the sport 
that had earned him more than S30 
million in 18 years. 

‘Tm gone. I'm announcing my 
retirement and Fm going on now to 
different heights. I have other pro¬ 
jects that I could do. I’ve got my 
bote! and Fm not broke,” the 36- 
year-old champion said in his dres¬ 
sing room before going to hospital to 
have his thumb treated. 

Spinks, who became the first light- 
heavyweight ever to win a heavyweight title hut 
Septe m ber when he ended Hobnes* dream at 


mntf W ng Rocky Mnrdano’s record of 49 wins 
without a lass, was as gracious fa> victor? as 
Hobnes was bitter in de f e at. 

“No matter what, he's still my champ,” the 
29-year-old champion told a news conference, 
bat added: “He looked worse now than be did 
the flrst time-” 

Spinks said be let Holmes born himself oat. 
gSrtng Urn the Brst three rounds, but Croat tbe 
sixth roand “I was hneffag Larry. From the 
10th round 1 was oetimsding Mm totally.” 

NHL play-offs level 

MONTREAL (AP). - Guy Carbon-. 
neau scored his first two goals of the 
NHL playoffs in support of Patrick 
Roy’s steady goal tending to lead the 
Montreal Canadiens to a 3-1 triumph 
over the Hartford Whalers on Satur¬ 
day night, tying their best-of-7 
Adams division finals at a game 
apiece. 

In Landever, Maryland, Gaetan Duchesne 
and Alan Haworth scored two goals apiece and 
the Wa shin g to n Capitals tro u nced the New 
York Rangers 8-1 (a even their playoff series at 
one game apiece. 


Seko battles fatigue 
to win London marathon 


LONDON (Reuter). - Japan’s 
Toshihiko Seko, the pre-race 
favourite, fought off increasing fati¬ 
gue to win the sixth London 
marathon yesterday in two hours 10 
minutes two seconds. 

Britain’s Hugh Jones, the 1982 
winner, finished second in 2:11:42 
and his compatriot Alistair Hutton 
was third in 2:12:36. 

World champion Grete Waitz of 
Norway repeated her 1983 triumph 
when she was the first woman home 
in a lifetime best of2:24:54. 

Seko, a major sporting hero in 
Japan with four wins in the Fukuoka 
marathon, took the lead after the 
halfway stage in the 42.195-km. race 
which had been run up to that stage 
at world record pace. The 29-year- 
old Japanese, running through light 
rain which only let up in the final 
section of the race, looked strong 
and full of running until he hit the 


cobbled streets by the Tower of 
London at the 35-km. mark. 

Then the cobblestones obviously affected 
Seko'* rhy t hm . He looked In cr e as in gl y in pain 
and all hopes of a world best disappeared. 

By now be had, however, strethed Us lead 
over the- dogged Jones to 300 metre and 
abhoogh he was vMbly stowing and grimacing 
with tbe effort he was able to hold on hi tbe final 
stretch np Tlie Mafl and Gnisfa to warm applause 
on Westmhdster Bridge. 

Watts, who intends to make tbe European 
d m ny kn d H|i m ar a thon in Stnttgart later this 
year her Oral major race, paced herself perfect¬ 
ly. The g racef ul Norwegian was never under 
any serins threat and she picked her pace 
rarootbly in tbe second half to show tint at (he 
age of 32 she remahB in the top llight of women 
marathon runners. New Zealander Mary 
O’Conner was second in 2^0:52. 

More than 20,000 runners started 
tbe event, the biggest field ever 
assembled for a marathon. 

The race was started by the heir to 
the British throne. Prince Charles, 
and watched throughout by millions 
of spectators. 


Maccabi coach to Walking to victory 

move to Hapoel NEW YORK (AP). - Pitcher Ton 


By DON GOULD 
Post Basketball Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Moshe Weincrantz, 
assistant to Maccabi Tel Aviv head 
coach Zvi Sherf for the past three 
years, could become the new head 
coach of Maccabi’s arcb-rivals 
Hapoel Tel Aviv. 

The new management of Hapoefs 
basketball organization have been 
trying to make up their minds be¬ 
tween the dean of local coaches, 
Yehoshua Rosen, and the much 
younger Weincrantz. It appears that 
youth has won out. He is expected to 
be signed up soon. 

Speculation as to whether Sherf 
w31 continue next year as Maccabi’s 
head coach, however, continues. 

It is expected that Weincrantz will 
continue as Sherf s assistant on the 
National team, which has now begun 
prep arations for July's World Cup 
competition in Madrid. The Nation¬ 
al team leave tomorrow for Belgium 
and a series of important practice 
games. 

Hawks, Lakers 
enjoy 2-0 leads 

NEW YORK (AP). - The Atlanta 

Hawks, with Dominique Wind ns 
scoring 50 points and Randy Witt- 
man a career-high 35, joined the Los 
Angeles Lakers in taking 2-0 leads in 
their first-round NBA playoff series. 

The Lakers, who beat San Anto¬ 
nio by 47 points in tbe series opener 
last Thursday night, had a tough 
time for awhile in the second game 
before pulling away to defeat the 
Spurs 122-94 in game two. 

Wilkins tied a team playoff record 
held by Bob Pettit for the Hawks, 
who defeated Detroit 137-125. Wil¬ 
kins got strong support from Witt- 
man and Spud Webb, who had 19 
points and 18 assists. 


The Jerusalem Map House 

In addition to the successful 
Roberts exhibition, now featuring: 

Antiquarian Judaica Prints 

Prices from: NIS 15, 

TeL 02-288338,423547 ' 


NEW YORK (AP). - Pitcher Tom 
Conroy drew a bases-! a ad ed walk in 
the 17th inning that forced home the 
tie-breaking run and led the St. 
Louis Cardinals past the Montreal 
Expos 9-6 in Saturday's baseball ac¬ 
tion. 

In other National League games. PtUsbnigb 
ripped Chicago 14-8; Atlanta Masked Lot 
A ngeles 3-0; New York tripped Philadrfpfci* 
3-2; Houston edged Onriw u rt l 4-3 and San 
Francisco rallied past San Diego 6-5. 

In American Leagne games, Milwaukee nip¬ 
ped New York 4-3 in 11 innings; Cleveland brat 
Detroit 8-6; Toronto defea te d Kansas Qty 6-5; 
Boston topped Chicago 3-2; Caflfonda topped 
Minnesota 6-5 and Oakland beat Seattle 7-2. 

Connors mashes Wllander 

TOKYO (Reuter). - Jimmy Con¬ 
nors, displaying superb form, over¬ 
powered Mats Wilander of Sweden 
6-4 6-0 in the final to win a $250,000 
exhibition tennis tournament here. 



Members of tbe Bejski inquiry commission. From left: Prof. Marshal Samat, Jerusalem 
District court Judge Vardiinns Zyier, Supreme Court Justice Moshe Bejski, Prof. Daniel 
Friedman and Prof. Ze’ev Hirscb. Front right is Asher Zidon, commission secretary. 

(Eliahu Haruti) 

From the financial turmoil 
to the commission’s report 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

The bank shares collapse in Octo¬ 
ber 1983 plunged the country into a 
financial crisis that was relieved only 
by the government's intervention 
and promise to ensure at least partial 
reimbursement of the massive public 
savings held in the shares. 

The collapse was the outcome of 
an escalating process of share man¬ 
ipulation by the major banks. 

That process had pushed the mar¬ 
ket value of bank shares to nearly 
three times the valne of the banks’ 
combined capital. The artificial in¬ 
flation of the bank shares* value had 
been impelled by the competitive 
race between the banks to increase 
their capita] by new issues so that 
they could expand their operations, 
particularly abroad. 

The manipulatory regulation of 
the bank shares continuously raised 
their pri ce s , preventing a fall in their 
quotations, even when the public 
offered large sales. The process en¬ 
ded on October 6,1983, when, after 
a selling wave by foe public, bankers 
were forced to buy back more than 
$1 billion worth of their shares. This 
exhausted their financial reserves 
and wiped out all the capital they had 
mobilized through new capital issues 
in foe three preceding years. 

By foe be ginnin g of October 1983. 
foe banks had run out of financial 
resources for the further absorption 
of shares still being dumped on the 
markeL They could no longer bor¬ 
row abroad. Tbe prices of foe bank 
shares and the capital market as a 
whole were faced with collapse. 
There was the danger of a collapse of 
foe bankkqpsystem, of serious injury 
to investors, and of risks to the 
national economy. 

The government was forced to 
step in, undertaking to redeem out¬ 
standing bank shares after two. four, 

: five and six years at their market 
value on October 6,1983. linked to 
the dollar, and bearing interest at a 
rate that varied according to foe 
period for which foe shares were to 
be held before redemption. 

The $6.9b. obligation increased 
the government’s domestic debt by a 
quarter, and consolidated vast sums 
for redemption in October of 1985. 

1987, 1989 and (particularly), in 

1988. The estimated actual loss to 
foe government will amount to 
$2.5b. This is after deducting foe 
shares held by foe banks for their 
own account, and foe asset valne of 
the other shares. 

More than a year after the bank- 
share crisis shook foe country there 
was a major aftershock: On foe last 
day of 1984, the state comptroller 
issued its report on tbe share col¬ 
lapse. The report, the harshest ever 
from the State Comptroller’s Offir*, 
led directly to foe establishment A 
foe Bejski Commission of Inquiry. 

The comptroller accused foe com- ' 
mercial banks, which for years had 
been "regulating" their shares, of 
failure to distinguish between "reg¬ 
ulation’* and "manipulation." By 
doing so, the comptroller's report 
said, foe banks had at least come 
close to practices that could make 
them culpable of fraud. 

The report censured the govern¬ 
ment authorities for having ac¬ 
quiesced in the "manipulative reg¬ 
ulation" of foe bank shares. At the 
same time, it rejected foe claim by 
the banks that the authorities' ac¬ 
quiescence - and at times even en¬ 


couragement - had legitimized the 
commercial banks' practices. 

Throughout the report, tbe com¬ 
ptroller referred to the banks' in¬ 
tervention in the market to drive up 
foe price of their shares as "man¬ 
ipulative regulation." He disting¬ 
uished between regulation and man¬ 
ipulation. The former, practised in 
many stock exchanges in the world, 
is intended to smooth fluctuations, 
due to sudden waves of sales or 
purchases, without affecting the 
trend. Manipulation, by contrast, is 
an intervention to affect the market 
trend itself. According to the com¬ 
ptroller, the Israeli banks practised 
this latter kind of intervention. They 
did not merely sell in response to 
spurts in demand, or buy when there 
was a burst of sales, but placed their 
orders before the opening of trade 
on the stock exchange - so called 
“leaders." 

In addition, the banks extended 
credit to their customers for the 
purchase of their shares, accepting 
foe same shares as collateral. They 
got their investment counsellors to 
persuade foe public to prefer their 
shares to other forms of investment, 
and persuaded the provident and 
pension funds to buy their shares. 

These practices, foe comptroller 
said raised the question whether 
they were legal in terms of foe.Secur-. 
ities Law and the Banking Law. 
These laws make it a criminal off¬ 
ence to influence the price of secur¬ 
ities fradulentiy, or to mislead any 
person with regard to foe purchase 
or sale of securities. 

The comptroller put the blame for 
the course of events that led.to-foe 
crash on all the government author¬ 
ities who had responsibility for con¬ 
trolling and supervising the banks - 
the Treasury, foe Bank of Israel, and 
foe Securities Authority. 

All these authorities, foe com¬ 
ptroller said, had been aware of the 
practice of share regulation since 
1979. They had also been aware that 
in 1980 and 1981 foe yields on the 
bank shares had risen steeply, and a 
price-level bad been reached that 
could only be maintained by still 
more regulation. 

In his summary, foe comptroller 
virtually demanded the setting up of 
a commission of inquiry, saying that 
only such an investigation could give 
a full answer to the question of who 
was responsible for the bank crisis. 

The report, with its criticism of the 
banks and the authorities alike, res¬ 
tored the share collapse to foe centre 
of public attention. A week after it 
was issued, tbe Knesset State Con¬ 
trol Committee voted to ask Sup¬ 
reme Court President Meir Shamgar 
to appoint a judicial commission of 
inquiry. 

The* Knesset committee _gave the 
inquiry panel a wide brief, asking it 
to "investigate all the facts and fac¬ 
tors that brought about foe regula¬ 
tion of the bank shares, from the 
beginning of the regulation until the 
crisis in the shares that occurred in 
October 1983." 

As required by law. Shamgar 
chose a Supreme Court justice. 
Moshe Bejski, to chair the commis¬ 
sion. A second judge, Vardimus Zyi¬ 
er of the Jerusalem District Court, 
was also chosen, as were three 
academics; Prof. Daniel Friedman, 
former dean of the Law Faculty at 
Tel Aviv University, and two finan¬ 
cial experts. Ze’ev Hirsh of Tel Aviv 


Enjoy Learning Hebrew 

Learn modem Hebrew at home with unique cassette programmes based on interesting, contemporary 
material; Jewish holidays, interviews with Israelis, literary and musical selections, Israeli songs and menus 
— all in easy Hebrew for beginners with a vocabulary of only 500 words, and for the more advanced, with a 
vocabulary of 1500 words. 

Shalom From Jerusalem for beginners — 10 one-hour cassettes with accompanying booklets of the 
entire Hebrew text with new words translated into English, French, Dutch and Spanish. NIS 121.00 1+ NIS 
8.00 postage); trial programme (1 cassette) NIS 15JS0 (+ NIS 5L50 postage) 

Shalom From Jerusalem—advanced I— 10 cassettes with authentic radio recordings in regular Hebrew 
cm one side and easy Hebrew on the other with booklets of the entire text and translation of difficult words 
NIS 121.00 (4- NIS 8.00 postage); gial programme (1 cassette) NIS 15.50 (+ NIS 2.50 postage) 

Shalom from Jerusalem - advanced II— 10 new cassettes of radio 
recordings plus booklets with translation of difficult words 
into English, French, Spanish and Russian, NIS 121.001+ NIS 8.00 postage): 
trial programmed cassette) NIS 15.50 (+NIS 2.50 postage) 

All prices include VAT. - ^ : 

Shalom From Jerusalem is a joint production of ‘ 

Kol Israel, the World Zionist Organization and 

Rolnik Publishers. - .! % " v ‘ 


To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post, 

P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 91000. 

>1 would like to team Hebrew at home. Please send me ‘‘Shalom From Jerusalem 1 as • 
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□ 10 programmes + I 

"Hebrew Through 
Comic*" 

□ 1 trial programme I 
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Advanced Series I 

□ 10 programmes + 
"Hebrew Through 
Comics" 

□ 1 trial programme 


"Hebrew Through 
Comics" 

□ 1 trial programme 


with 2 bonus 
programmes (22 

cassettes) NIS 205.60 
All three programmes. 
NIS 289.10 


University and Marshall Arnat of 
the Hebrew University. •' 

The process- of the Lnquiry was 
drawn out. The commission began 
hearing witnesses on March 17 of last 
year:.Three months later it issued 
warnings to 16 of foe cbiiui try’s finan-'- 
rial leaders and to 11 coromerciaL. 
banks and government* agencies, 
saying they stood to be injured by 
the inquiry's final report- 
.. - The Bejski Commission brake : 
new legal ground as the first state 
commission of inquiry to warn 
corporate bodies and institutions as 
wefl as individuals. 

But with foe exceptions of former 
Finance ministers Yigael Hurvitz and": 
Yorain Aridor, who were directly 
involved in and responsible for share 
regulation^ it shied away from warn¬ 
ing politicians. With respect to 
elected, officials, the commission 
appeared to say, the voter should 
have foe last word. 

So notable in their absence from - 
foe list of those warned- were the 
Treasury, the Knesset Finance Com¬ 
mittee, foe Bank of Israel Advisory 
Council, foe past and present diair¬ 
men of these committees anti some 
of their more prominent members, 
such as Avraham Shapira, Shlomo 
Lorincz. Dan Ticbon, Adiel Amor- 
ai, Yigal Cohen-Orgad and others. 

In September a few of tbe indi¬ 
viduals and bodies who had. been 
warned presented verbal defences. 
For tbe most part, though, those 
- warned chose to defend themselves 
in writing-in massive briefs filed last 
November. From then until yester¬ 
day, the commission rhembers were 
kept busy going, .through foe evi-_ 
dence and preparing their report. 

The public hearings' last spring 
comprised a relatively small portion 
of the commission’s work. Bat the 
thinking of its members was demons¬ 
trated in Bejski’s endlessly-repeated 
question to the series of bankers, 
regulators, administrators and 
bureaucrats who occupied the wit¬ 
ness stand during the hearings: 
"Why did you not do anything?’’ 

The speofic context varied from 
witness to witness, but the forest of 
tbe-question was always the same. 
Given that you knew about what foe 
banks were up to in their long- 
running share "regulation" scheme. 
Bejski would prod one after the 
other, and assuming that you real¬ 
ized the inherent dangers of forcing 
shares to advance continuously in 
price, irrespective of their intrinsic 
economic value, why did you not do 
something active, positive, concrete 
- something - to change the system 
and to head off, or at least mitigate, 
foe looming disaster? 

The witnesses tried a number of 
tacks to evade the issue. Position 
papers, internal reports, conversa¬ 
tions, and any other evidence avail¬ 
able, were used to buttress foe de¬ 
fence of each party. Buck-passing ' 
was practised on a massive scale - 
the banks to the government, the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange to the Secur¬ 
ities Authority, the Securities Au- -. 
thoritv to foe Bank of Israel, foe 
Bunk of Israel to the Treasury-,.- 1 -^-, 
minister to minister, the living to foe ^ - 
dead. The buck apparently stopped l 
nowhere. But after all the exrases 
Bejski was always there with rhe 
nagging question: You had responsi¬ 
bility and power in your specific 
area, why didn't you do anything? In 
the end there was no answer. - 
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The above prices will remain valid pending any government approved price rise. 


A light story, a pinch of grammar 
and a touch of humour make this 
cartoon-illustrated booklet a 
pleasure to learn Hebrew by 
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NIS 9.40 
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Here are summaries and 
excerpts from the 560-page 
report submitted yesterday 
by Supreme Court Justice 
Moshe Bejski on the 1983 
bank share crisis: 


Ernest Japhet, chairman of the board 
of Bank Leumi and Union Bank: 
The commission states that Japhet’s 
activities in connection with the reg¬ 
ulation of bank shares were “un¬ 
acceptable in every way from start to 
finish, and contributed to the crisis 
of October \9S3.“ 

The commission notes that Japhet 
“had a unique senior position in the 
banking system and had a great 
influence on the economy... Mr. 
Japhet’s stand against ending the 
regulation had a great influence on 
other banks that refused to give up 
the regulation." 

Therefore, the commission states. 
“Mr. Japhet is not suitable for his 
position in Bank Leumi and Union 
Bank, or for any other senior posi¬ 
tion in the Israeli banking system, in 
any of its branches here or abroad." 
The panel recommends that Japhet 
resign his positions within 30 days. 

Ephraim Reiner, former chairman of 
the board of Bank Hapoaiim and 
now head of Hapoalim’s American 
investment subsidiary, AmpaJ: The 
commission notes that Reiner was 
relieved of his position as head of 
Bank Hapoaiim last October, but 


continues to hold senior positions 
within the Hapoaiim concern, and 
states: 

"Mr. Reiner is not suitable for any 
senior position in the bank or in the 
concern to which it belongs, or else¬ 
where in the Israeli banking sys¬ 
tem...We recommend that if Mr. 
Reiner does not resign voluntarily 
within 30 days he should be relieved 
of his position by the appropriate 
body within the concern.” 

Giora Gant, chairman of the board 
of management of Bank Hapoaiim: 
The commission is less critical of 
Gazit than it is of any of the other 
.bank heads, and its recommenda¬ 
tions againr him are less sweeping. 

The commission nores thar Gazit 
was aware of the dangers of share 
regulation and that when he discus¬ 
sed the subject with regulatory offi¬ 
cials he took “a public-minded posi¬ 
tion that went beyond the narrow 
interests of the bank.” Despite this. 
Bank Hapoaiim under Gazit con¬ 
tinued to regulate its shares. 

The commission states that Gazit 
“i$ not suitable for his cuTTent posi¬ 
tion or any other position at the top 
of the hank’s management hierar¬ 
chy.” But it does not rule out his 
serving in another role elsewhere in 
the banking system. 

Raphael Recaoati, chairman of the 
board of IDB Bankholding Co. and 
its subsidiary Israel Discount Bank: 
The commission says that Recanati 
“is not suitable for his position in 
Bank Discount or in IDB, or in any 
other senior position in the Israeli 
banking system, in its branches here 
or abroad.” 


Where the blame lies 


Aharon Meir, chief executive offircr 
of United Mizrahi Bank: The Com¬ 
mission states that Meir's “responsi¬ 
bility is particularly grave because in 
meetings of the banks’ board of 
directors...warnings were sounded 
of the serious consequences of reg¬ 
ulation. Mr. Meir did not pay heed 
to these warnings. Furthermore, we 
found irregularities at United Mizra¬ 
hi Bank which were graver than 
those found at other banks. ** 

The commission notes that at one 
point Mizrahi unilaterally stopped 
regulating its shares. But in the com¬ 
mission’s view this does not relieve 
the bank of responsibility for the 
irregularities that occurred when 
Mizrahi was engaged in regulation. 

The commission says that Meir is 
unsuitable for any senior position in 
Mizrahi or anywhere else in the 
banking system. 

David Sboham, former managing 
director of Israel General Bank: The 
commission notes that Shoham has 
already retired and therefore simply 
mentions his responsibility for share 
regulation, without making any 
further recommendations. 

Arnon Gafay. governor of the Bank 
of Israel from 1976 to 1981: The 
commission criticized Gafny for fail¬ 
ing to stop the regulation while it was 
tiU in its initial stages. Gafny, 
according to the commission, did not 
warn the various finance ministers of 
the danger of what was happening. It 


Investment counselling and 
the regulation of shares 


‘ Protatu 
.mes.dsi| * 


The investment counselling pro¬ 
vided by the banks comprised part of 
the apparatus that maintained the 
regulation of share prices. This was 
done by influencing clients to buy 
the banks' shares, thus relieving the 
banks themselves of the need to use 
their own resources to finance the 
regulation. The banks thus thrust 
themselves into a serious conflict of 
interest. In many cases, the interest 
of the bank in selling its shares was 
given preference to the interest of 
the cb'ent in receiving objective, 
reasoned counsel. 

It should be noted that in this 
chapter we have stressed the banks' 
investment counselling policy and 
have not drawn conclusions about 
specific advice given to clients. It is 
possible that certain transactions 
were based on information posses¬ 
sed by a particular adviser, or that 
others were initiated by the client... 

It should also be clarified that 


advice given to clients that stemmed 
from the bank’s interest did not 
necessarily work to the detriment of 
the clients. On the contrary, for a 
long time bank shares were a sound 
acquisition, and clients enjoyed a 
substantial return. 

Nevertheless, we must stress that 
even if it turned out that the client 
received a substantial return on his 
investment over a considerable 
length of time, he was actually 
assuming a significant risk without 
being aware of it. 

It should also be pointed out that 
the regulation of share prices put the 
banks in such a position that when 
the crisis struck, advice that would 
have benefited a certain group of 
investors would have led to the col¬ 
lapse of the capital market and 
would have been catastrophic for the 
bank itself, thus harming the vast 
majority of those who held bank 
shares. 
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The Israel Export Institute 

announces that Institute 

Offices Will Be Closed 

during Hoi Hamoed, April 24-30, 
and will reopen on May 1,1986. 


Dollars and 


For example, if the banks had 
advised their clients during the 
period of the “creeping devalua¬ 
tion” to sell bank shares and buy 
foreign currency, then the earliest 
group of clients to take this advice 
would have benefited. But the 
banks, which would not have been 
able to absorb-the shares suddenly 
put up for sale, would have simply 
stopped trying to buy them. The 
bank-shares market would have col¬ 
lapsed due to the surplus of un¬ 
wanted shares, and the others who 
held bank shares, including the 
banks themselves, would have been 
the losers. 

When one tries to understand how 
the process of regulation acquired 
such powerful momentum - in terms 
of the amount of money invested, 
the number of people involved and 
the inflated share prices boosted by 
massive demand - it is impossible 
not to take into account the invest¬ 
ment counselling apparatus that was 
part of the banks' operations. This 
was one of the most important fac¬ 
tors in the expansion of the bank- 
share market and to the steady, 
dizzying climb in their prices that 
eventually Jed to the crisis. 

The more the banks’ clients fol¬ 
lowed theii advice, the greater the 
attraction for the bank shares be¬ 
came, thus pumping up their prices. 
A fall from the bottom of a ladder 
differs considerably from a fa]] high¬ 
er up. The banks^ advice to their 
clients was a factor that pushed the 
prices to the higher rungs of the 
ladder, with the result that when the 
crisis came and the prices fell, the 
impact was felt all the more. 


was during Gafoy’s term of office supervise the hanks in realms which 
that the regulation became more directly or indirectly served the in- 
extreme. terests of regulation. This lack of 

As the man responsible for super- initiative was abused by the commer- 
vising the commercial banks, he cial b anks and they were able to 
failed to institute a formal, efficient c ar r y out improper and illegal prac- 
method of preventing them from tices 

The commission concluded that 

1° ; Messer was not sufficiently alive to 
eraorslup and today does not have , h d of whM was h a ppening . 

SS ^i."'™ sufficient “d-he tiid nor attempt to fnujour the 
mara , ir T: sources of financing the regulation. 

res P° n5,bli,t - V ’ 35 The commission roles that" Messer 
^ ai ’ did not fulfil his job as inspector of 

Mosbe Manddbaam. the present banks, 
governor of the Bank of Israel: Man- As Messer does not have a public 

delbaum was appointed governor in position today, the commission finds 
1982, and was deputy-governor from it sufficient to draw attention to his 
September 1981. The commission responsibilities in the affair. 

regards Mandelbaum as personally .. 

responsible for the errors and fai- Yigael Hurvitz, finance minister 
lures recounted in the relevant parts from November 1979 to January 
of the report r981 :1116 commission states that the 

The commission notes that the share regulation could have been 

regulation was at its height when 5to P? ed dunn S ^ nod 
Mandelbaum assumed office. He fusing serious damage, and notes 
found a system already in force. tot Humtz knew of the regulation. 
Nevertheless, for nearly two years . 1 1 £ a “ ier toan investigate the grav- 
Mandelbaum witnessed distortions jty or the problem, the report states, 
of the money market, which pre- “f made do with the declaration by 
vented proper functioning of the the commissioner of the capital mar- 
commerical banks and a reasonable , “ at “ e matter was being hand- 
monetary policy, without taking any ^^ r authorities.’ 

initiative to redress the situation. , Sm “ the share regulation had 
The commission was aware of already caused macro-economic 

Mandelbaum’s concern over the problems, the commission states, 

effect of his intervention; but it tbe finance minister “should himself 

states that he ought to have realized j’? vc and . was responsible for 

that the situation caused by his lack ,ministry s failure to do so." 
of action would only become in- , However, the commission con- 
creasmgly worse. eludes, since Hurvitz is no longer 

finance minister, “it appears suffi- 
Mandelbaum did not act as a gov- dent to declare bis responsibility ” 
e raor o f fltccentral tank - who « Yoram Aridor finance minfeter 

SO'*™- from January 1981 until the bank 

2 and ~ n t tro . U “* shares crisis in October 1983: The 
toe bantaug system - ought to have DOtes Ibal the xnou ^ 

~ ' .. .v ness of the problem was brought to 

£ h .f 1 f 0mn ? u5s,0D Aridor’s attention in September 

U authority to impel the banks to 
would bei appropriate for the gov- end tfae sha ^ regul ^ on . ~ Mr . Ari - 

dor refrained from taking steps to 

tioo ynthm.jp.taK.lfta ^not.. 

the commission suggests he be re- the report suites. 

Though the Smmission recog- 

paph 15 of the 1954 Bank of Israel ^ regnlation 

Law. If there are difficulties over IrrrVJ 

.v,- .. . at its height when Andor entered 

Stae“o“£. " neDded “ office.itJUtedhisposiuonthathe 

was justified in not doing anything 
Oded Messer, who was the inspec- “over such a long period" to solve 
tor of banks from 1975 to 1982: the the problem. Because of Aridor’s 
commission notes that Messer did inaction, the report states, the 
not make use of his authority to Treasury was totally unprepared for 

The Stock Exchange 



The stock exchange, which was 
controlled by interested parties, did 
not prevent these parties from ex¬ 
ploiting their position on the ex¬ 
change directorate or its other 
bodies to make regulations and de¬ 
vise methods of trade that would 
facilitate the “running" [pumping up 
the price] of shares in general and 
the regulation of the bank shares in 
particular. 

During the years under investiga¬ 
tion. the exchange refrained from 
making the necessary changes in its 
operations, despite its being aware 
of the situation through the various 
warnings that surfaced in its internal 
deliberations and even publicly in 
the news media. The exchange 
evaded implementing the explicit re¬ 


commendations of the Securities 
Authority for improving its opera¬ 
tions, such as increasing the number 
of public representatives on the 
directorate, stepping up supervision 
of its work by the Securities Author¬ 
ity, and changing methods of trade, 
such as stoping foe use of “leaders” 
in foe share-price regulation. 

In its deeds and misdeeds, foe 
exchange did not succeed in fulfilling 
foe expectations contained in foe 
laws allowing it to regulate its own 
affairs., which were based on the 
assumption that it would have the 
wisdom to organize its structure and 
activities of foe members of foe 
exchange, but also foe public in¬ 
terest. 


The Council for a Beautiful Israel wmm 

invites the public to nominate candidates for the 

Beautiful Israel Award 1986 

(Magshim Israel Yafa) 

A person, a group of people or public or private bodies, whose activities have brought about 

positive change and beautification in the country, thereby contributing to a beautiful Israel, are 

eligible. 

Awards wUl be made for: 

1. Activities of hMfivfcfaals: 

a) In tire private or public sector, who have caused change, beautification or helped create a more 
inspiring environment 

b) Public servant In the field of transport, whose contribution over and above his particular function or 
task, have helped beautify and improve his environment 

2. rti gMitraWf nffi innri In i fteHim i Inftir urmr 

a) Educational institutions — In the areas of informal education (e.g. cultural — sports centres 
“matnas", youth dubs or youth movements, etc). 

b) Public Institution In the field of health. 

c) Government public service Institution (post office, national insurance office, income tax and the 
like). 

d) Regional council project for Improvement of the environment and quality of We of foe residents of 
the region. 

Written nominations. Inducting detafls of the nominator, should be sent to the Council fora Beautiful Israel. 

44 Sd. Ben-Gurion, Tel Aviv, for ‘'Magshim". by April 30.1986. 
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foe crisis of October 1983. 

Aridor did not fulfil his duty as 
finance minister, foe commission 
concludes, and “he is fully responsi¬ 
ble for the oversights detailed in this 
report." But since he is no longer 
finance minister, the commission 
says “one must make do with the 
declaration of his responsibility.” 
Ya’acov Ne’eman. director-g’eneral 
of the Treasury when Yigael Hurvitz 
was finance minister: The commis¬ 
sion notes that the director-general 
carries out the policy of the ministry 
and states that Ne’eman*s responsi¬ 
bility is commensurate with that of 
Yigael Hurvitz. Since Ne’eman is no 
longer a public servant, the report 
concludes, one must make do with 
the declaration of bis responsibility. 
Ezra Sadan, director-general of the 
Treasury when Yoram Aridor was * 
finance minister: The commission 
states that its remarks concerning 
Ne’eman apply equally to Sadan. 
who also is no longer a public ser¬ 
vant. 

Ben-Ami Zuckerraan, who was com¬ 
missioner of the capital market, in¬ 
surance and savings in the Finance 
Ministry 1 from 1977 to April 1983: 
The commission says that none of 
foe explanations it received justifies 
foe failures in the fields of his activity 
and authority. It singles our his fai¬ 
lure to inform successive finance 
ministers of foe seriousness of the 
regulation problem. 

Although Zuckerman knew the 
seriousness of the situation, he did 
not inform the relevant authorities 
until he drew Yoram Aridor’s atten¬ 
tion to it in 1981. As Zuckerman 
does not hold any official position 
today, it is sufficient to draw atten¬ 
tion to his responsibility in the mat¬ 
ter. 

Gallia Maor, inspector of banks 
since 1982: The commission found 
that, in her relatively short term as 
inspector of banks before the Octo¬ 
ber crisis, there were no changes in 
the supervision of the banks regard¬ 
ing regulations and no authority was 
excerdsed over foe irregular prac¬ 
tices of the banks. 

The commission notes foe special 
situation with regard to regulations 
in 1983 and foe initiatives (including 
the unimportant ones) taken fcy 
Maor. • 

The commission notes Maor’s per¬ 
sonal responsibility, but in view of 
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the spedal dreuinstances explained 
in section 28,68 of foe report, does 
not recommend that she draw per¬ 
sonal conclusions. 

Meir Heth. chairman of the directo¬ 
rate of the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 
from I97S until January 1986: The 
commission notes that Heth was 
aware of the negative effect of reg¬ 
ulation on stock market trading and 
the capital market. He did not hide 
his views and was possibly foe only 
one to speak out about the problem 
publicly over the years. 

The report is full of references to 
his views, his attempts to influence 
the relevant authorities to change 
the situation, and to persuade the 
commerria] banks to modify their 
regulation of tbeiT shares. 

Nevertheless, in the stock ex¬ 
change itself, where he was in 
charge, he failed to secure the imple¬ 
mentation of his own recommenda¬ 
tions for instituting proper trading 
practices in shares. 

The commission takes into 
account the make-up of the stock 
exchange directorate, which mili¬ 
tated against its accepting Heth's 
recommendations (representatives 
of the commerdal hanks dominated 
foe directorate). 

The commission does not accept 
Hefo's line on this, and feels that he 
should, as chairman, have pursued a 
more aggressive policy towards the 
directorate. He should also have 
demanded tbat the finance minister 
use his authority to change the situa¬ 
tion. This was the case even if he did 
not think he could persuade the 
minister to carry out his demand. 

Heth deserves praise for his pub¬ 
licly adopted positions, but this does 
not relieve him of his responsibility 
as head of the stock exchange. 

The commission notes that it has 
singled out the heads of foe banks 
involved in regulation and of IDB 
Bankholding, which owns Israel Dis¬ 
count Bank. But it adds: 

“By the nature of things we are 
unable to draw personal conclusions 
concerning other senior bank offi¬ 
cials, whose role in setting the policy 
of share regulation was great. The 
board of directors of each bank 
should draw conclusions about foe 
positions which those responsible for 
carrying out the regulation may hold 
in tfae future withm the bank.** 
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Sold Boneh Int’l - the wayward son 


What caused Solel Boneh's posi¬ 
tion to deteriorate to such an extent 
that iL had to appeal for government 
aid? There were several reasons, but 
the first blow came from Solel Boneh 
International (SBI). which, as will 
be remembered, was run by its 
socialist owners as a fairly successful 
capitalist enterprise. 

And the mother organization was 
very proud of its son - bom less than 
three decades ago — who was com¬ 
peting with older and more experi¬ 
enced international construction 
companies in developing countries 
in Asia. Africa and South America. 

For SBI shipped its profits home, 
and these helped the parent orga¬ 
nization continue running its home 
operation on a different basis. 

Thus, when its profits dropped, 
the parent began to feel the pinch. 
And the foreign profits began to 
drop not due to any fault of SBI, but 
due to the changing international 
scene, which sharply reduced the 
scope of its work. 

First, the market in Iran was lost 
when the Shah was deposed by a 
fundamentalist Moslem movement 
led by Khomeini. Worse, other 
Third World countries began to reel 
under the worldwide recession, 
which forced them to cut back on 
11 *i.!jlly sponsored projects and to 
withhold payment for those already 
completed. 

For example, the scope of SBI's 


From being a good son working abroad, who 
dutifully sent home his earnings every month, SBI 
turned into a liability that contributed to the mother 
company’s downfall. MACABEE DEAN reports, 
in the second of five articles. 


work abroad dropped in the last few 
years by more than half, from $415 
million in 1981 to only S200m. in 
1985. But if the period snee 1972 is 
taken as a whole, SBI carried out 
projects valued at some $2.5 billion 
abroad, and of this some $2 billion 
was in Nigeria alone. 

During this period SBI managed 
to ship home net profits of abont 
$80m. from all its customers. 
However, due to the financial crisis 
which hit Nigeria and its subsequent 
inability to honour its immediate 
debts, that country still owes S85m., 
more than enough to wipe out SBFs 
profits. 

However, these funds are not 
“lost,” SBI claims, but only frozen 
until Nigeria can pay. According to 
all reports, that country is making 
every effort to do so. 

Events in the Third World shifted 
SBI's interest to the western indus¬ 
trialized world. At present the com¬ 
pany is building a skyscraper in New 
York City, near Fordham Universi¬ 
ty. SBI says this project, as well as 
others it plans in the U.S., will be 
profitable. Private contractors in 


Israel, who have no great love for 
SBI or for Solel Boneh, tend, to 
doubt these expected profits. 

It is a fact, however, that SBI can 


will evidently be generous, much 
above the 100 per cent of the 
‘Tights" acquired by die workers. 
There are discussions whether any¬ 
thing above t bjs 100 per cent should 
be paid in bonds, and when these 
bonds will become negotiable, and 
when they can be redeemed. 

Yet another comparison should be 
made between SBI and its parent. 
Although all the following figures 
apply to the entire building industry, 
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only breaks even. The reason is that 
SBI is run as a capitalist company. 
Only some 200 Israelis work abroad, 
and they manage a workforce as 
large as 25,000 Ideal persons. 

When a project is finished, SBI 
has no compunction about dismis¬ 
sing its workers, good as they may 
be, unless another project is in the 
immediate offing. Within Israel, 
Solel Boneh would not dream of 
doing this, for this would run con¬ 
trary to its basic principles of treating 
its workers as members of the fami¬ 
ly. 

At present, 2,200 people are to be 
fired by Solel Boneh. These men do 
not turn up one fine day to be 
handed notes. Rather, 

long negotiations have to be initi¬ 
ated, based on such factors as natu¬ 
ral attrition; early retirement on 
budgetary pensions for those in the 
58 to 65 age group; severance pay for 
the others. And the severance pay 


they probably hold true for it just as 
well. - 

According to the Productivity In¬ 
stitute, “product per employed per¬ 
son” in the building trades has drop¬ 
ped 0.6 per cent a year since 1974, 
for a total of 5.6 per cent for the 
ten-year period. 

The reasons for this are many - 
lack of industrialization of the build¬ 
ing process coupled with bad man¬ 
agement. As a private contractor 
notes: conditions in Israel are terri¬ 
ble. It takes ten minutes to get a 
building licence in Houston, Texas, 
and eight months in Zurich,'which 
sets a record for the West. But it 
takes from 18 months to seven years 
to get one in Israel. It takes 28 
months to build a house in Israel, 
twice the time it takes abroad. If SBI 
had to work abroad under the same 
conditions the mother company 
faces in Israel, it would set a record 
for speed in going bankrupt. . 





Inspectors of the income tax and VAT departments, assisted by a 
strong fora of police, carried out raids in the Arab villages Of Kafr 
Kasim, Jatyoofyia and. Kafir Bara Friday to collect debts. They 
impounded TV sets, fur nitur e and two motor vehicles. - (IPPA) 


Reflating the economy 


Last-minute efforts to 
prop up tottering Frutarom 


LABOUR BRIEFS 




By DAVID RUDGE 
HAIFA, - Efforts continued last 
ni*h: to pre\ent the collapse of the 
financially troubled Frutarom elec¬ 
trochemical firm. 

The company's board of directors 
held an emergency meeting in Tel 
Aviv to consider ways of solving the 
crisis. 

Meanwhile, a joint committee of 
experts from the Treasury and the 
Truly itry and Trade Ministry has 
been established and charged with 
finding a solution as quicklv as possi¬ 
ble. 

Members of the special team vi- 
v.ied the plant near Acre yesterday 
n-d held rengthy talks with" manage¬ 
ment. Industry and Trade Minister 
Anei Sharon is scheduled to visit the 
.'•implex tomorrow. 

P'o jucrion at the factory has been 
2 t a standstill since the oil refineries 
stopped supplying ethylene to the 
plan: last week because of debts 
to railing nearly S2 million. 

Leave notices have been sent to 
the mjjorit;. of the firm's 530 em¬ 
ployees. but the works committees 
are opposing the move. 

! AKsu: 500 of the workers intend 
to stage a demonstration outside the 


Industry and Trade Ministry in Jeru¬ 
salem today. 

The Acre Labour Council, which 
supports the workers, announced 
yesterday it would call a one-day 
strike of all factories and public 
institutions in the area after Pessah, 
unless a solution is found before-, 
hand. 

The council and the workers 
blame the government for the crisis. 
They m aintain that the government 
has not fulfilled its obligations under 
the terms of a recovery programme 
agreed on Last November. 

The programme involves resche¬ 
duling Frutarom’s loan debts of 
S45m. to ease the burden of repay¬ 
ments. 

The Industry Ministry countered 
that the workers had not kept their 
side of the bargain, refusing to give 
up a 5 per cent pay rise the firm could 
not afford to pay, while Frutarom's 
shareholders had not yet injected - 
51.6m. into the firm as promised 
under the recovery programme. 

The signs were yesterday, howev¬ 
er, that despite the recriminations a 
way would be found to solve die 
immediate financial problems of the 
firm. 


ByTSEPIKUPER 

THE WORKPLACE is becoming 
safer - at least in some parts of the 
world. There were fewer work- 
related accidents and fewer lives lost 
in 70 countries, according to a survey 
carried out by the International 
Labour Organization. 

Since 1980 the number of fatalities 
has dropped by 14 per cent in the 
developed countries and by about 2 
per cent in the industrialized coun¬ 
tries. Manufacturing and construc¬ 
tion were the most dangerous sec¬ 
tors, accounting for about half of all 
fetal accidents. 

More than ten million workers 
were involved in work accidents in a 
year, and 28,500 people died on the 
job. Work safety in this country has 
also improved over the past five 
years. There were about 90,000 
work-related accidents in 1980, 
while 60,000 were recorded last 
year, according to Labour and Social 
Affairs Ministry figures. 

YEROHAM’S recent eight-day 
strike proved that those who shout 
the loudest get the most. The head of 
tile development town’s local coun¬ 
cil, Baruch Elmakais told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post that 15 Yehoham resi¬ 


dents had already started work at the 
Dead Sea Works and that an addi¬ 
tional 35 workers would be taken on 
there shortly. 

BUND PEOPLE from the Arab vil¬ 
lage of Tionnow find employment in 
agriculture under an innovative re¬ 
habilitation programme. Forty-five 
persons now work in the cucumber 
hothouses, according to Hassan Are 
Afif, of the Tira rehabilitation prog¬ 
ramme who spoke to participants at 
last week’s conference of social 
workers in Jerusalem. 

With help from an agricultural 
guide, the blind are able to cany out 
almost the entire work process, from 
planting to harvesting. 

THE NUMBER of workers from 
Judea and S amari a employed within 
the Green line declined slightly last 
year. An average of 47,000 people 
worked each week within the Green 
Line during 1985, compared to ab¬ 
out 50,OIK) during the preceding 
year. The number of workers from 
the Gaza Strip grew from 41,000 
weekly in 1984 to 42,000 last year. 

. The workforce in Judea, Samaria 
and the Gaza Strip reached 251,000 


from 1984. 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
‘ HAIFA. - Now is the time to begin 
the process of reflating the economy 
in specific localities, according to 
Kiryat Motzkin mayor Simcha Mil¬ 
ler. 

The recession-hit bayside sub¬ 
urbs, where rising unemployment is 
creating a serious social problem, is a 
prime example of a region in heed of 
a planned programme of economic 
growth, he saidl 

Miller spoke , to reporters this 
week as he unvefled'an emergency aid 
plan aimed at alleviating unemploy¬ 
ment in tiie area and putting industry 
on the right trade for the future. 

His programme advocates the ( 
establishment of an urban railway 
network, high-tech industrial park, 
vocational training college, recrea¬ 
tion and tourism development and 
the formation of a “Save the Zevu- 
lnn Valley" fund. 

Thi urban railway, to Hnk bayside 
townships with fee existing Haifa to 
Nahariya line, has been proposed 
many times in the past, but was 
always deferred due to lack of funds. 

According to Miller's estimates. 


the project* would cost about $7 
rnffli on, but would be money well 
spent. A reliable and regular trans¬ 
port system would encourage new 
firms to set up shop in the region. 

The establishment of a develop¬ 
ment status science-based industries 
complex, similar to one on the west¬ 
ern outskirts-of Haifa, would further 
enhance job prospects. 

Miller stressed that there is no 
shortage- of land in the bayside sub¬ 
urbs which could be designated for 
use as a high-tech and light-industry 
park. 

His proposal to utilize the- coast¬ 
line between Kiryat Haim and Acre 
for recreational and tourism attrac¬ 
tions, including the development of' 
hotels and sports facilities, would 
also need the approval and backing 
of government agencies. 

MUler, who says he has the sup¬ 
port of ail the bayside townships for 
his proposal, has submitted the 
programme' to Premier Shimon 
Peres, the economic ministers and 
local organisations, including the 
Haifa Labour Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. 


Tourism faces shaky future 



By GREERFAY CASHMAN 
Th e future of touris m, both o utgoing 
■ aid ' Hmju gggrisrid dlui w itlf-uutu- ■ 
tainty. Senior executives of the 
Natour travel agency admitted to 
: reporters last week that they were 
unable to make projections for the 
new season, let alone the-year as a 
whole. 

The company will be satisfied if it 
achieves the same volume of busi¬ 
ness as it did last year, a bad 
year for Natour, with outgoing traf¬ 
fic nosediving to 20,000 travellers, a 
50 percent drop on 1984. 

If Natouris statistics reflea the 
general trend, it seems that most 
Israelis will stay at home this sum¬ 
mer. 

All tour operators lost out in cre^ 
dibiiity in last year s price war. 


Those who survived, according to 
Caspi, wOl have to. work hardetto. 
raainttvn M « r,qrlw> t 

Caspi said that tourists can insure 
themselves against financial loss 
caused by cancellation of tours by 
paying a $25 premium. 

Because the tourism.industry is in 
the doldrums, Natour has been 
forced to trim its prices. General 
Manager Yoel Levinstein and his 
deputy, Meir Caspi, emphasized 
that the quality of the tour packages 
would not be affected by the redneed 
prices, which in the past had been 
higher than those of other tour oper¬ 
ators. 

Pessah tours and trips which 
Natour has organized to the Far 
East, Europe and the U.S. have 
attracted only250 participants. 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN - 
There are factors today which;^^ 
favour an upturn in the low famines \££i. 
of Israel’s high-tech industries^ ;■?;?£ 
Some of these factors are a result pf. • : 

exte rnal developments. One of these -"Jf**/. 
is the- 30 per cent rise since Tag- 
September in the value of the Euro^ V^^ 
pean currencies against the doDar. -if :; at 


predictably more profitable than at- 
any time in the past three years. The ** 
period during which the Airiericaii '£7^ 
currency, achieved unheralded 
strength, the shekel is closely pegf ^i^f 
ged to the dollar and dollar- '-A^ 
denominated high-tech sales "to- 
American customers will be more 
' competitive in relation to European ■ r ' • 
or Japanese products.' Japanese 
high-tech exporters to the U.S.. or to. * 

Israel for that matter, are beginning. ? 
to feel the negative impact of the , 
strength of the-Japanese currency, 
which has risen sharply against the 
dollarin the past 15 months. For the 
Japanese profit margins are shrink-- fl¬ 
ing and competition is increasing. - 

The Free Trade Area agreement *•.' 
(FTA) between the U.S. and Israel 
is more than just arousing curiosity t 
in local business circles. In 1985 
Israeli exports to the U.S. increased c. 
by more than 30 per cent. While the ; 

FTA is no path strewn with roses, « 
the trend is clearly upward for Israeli / V 
higb'-tech exporters. • -a- 

The very real pressures and the 'v‘ 
harsh economic realities of the Israel ■/. 
of 1985 have-considerably lessened, jjfc. 
ECI Telecom, world leader in-one > ' 
aspect of telecommunication'tech- 
nology, had a rough year in .1985. —V- 
The company suffered losses of 
more than 53 million. Manny *.• 
Olswang, ECTs chief financial offic- *v'“ 
er, has said that 5600,000 is the exact ’ - 
toU taken from profits and traceable 
directly to the government’s ecoho^ : ;- 
mic stabilization programme. ' 

The outlook for a return to pfq^- ' 
Stability in 1986 is enhanced by the?V 
company's share in supplying its pro 2 - 

ducts to the first transatlantic fibre- % 

Optic telec ommuni cations cable. ' 

While wages in general have been 
drastically cut in many areas of the 
economy, fids is not the case injhe'- 
high-tech sector. A limited supply of • 
highly skilled personnel has resulted'., 
in keen competition to keep them on 
die job. “If you have th em and if yon' 
want to keep them, you pay higher ... 
wages, the wage freeze ribtwifh-^ Vr 
standing,” reports one corporate ^ 
manager, who prefers not to be ^.,, 
mentioned by name. ■ ; 

Investment capital is still not avaD- I . 
able locally in any jausaningfnF 
■ amdfint. ?, Yet AShen 
arise, investors do come forward. 7 
Profi Yehoshua Manor, president of - 
Elpack 2000, reports that his com- /. 
raised $700,000 in a private 




scribed to by local mivestore, pri¬ 
marily acountants and lawyers. 
Elpack is viewed by Dr. Eddie 
Mlavsky, the Bifd-Fqundation’s- 
general manager, as having con¬ 
siderable potential. 

While the clouds of gloom cannot 
be said to have folly dispelled/it stiU 
seems that* this year will See 'fin- 
proved results for the high-tech sec¬ 
tor. Internal and external factors 
should make if the year of the “re¬ 
bound.” 
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ACROSS 

1 Kurd’s high title, perhaps, for 
his confection (7.7) 

9 Light bands left on to look 
ghostly 18 ) 

10 One does not believe there is 
silver in gold-miner's dish (5) 

I2MosIem ruler sent back 
Coleridge's work (4) 

13 Tear —i.e. blot out ? (10) 

15 Sergeant, for instance, follows 
sweetheart in gypsy dance (8) 

16 in dubs, he needs one band 
only to play (6) 

18 Colourful band fit for use on 
street (6) 

20Evidence of malnutrition 
here — try double helping of 
24, spread t8) 

23 Saw that can be grasped ? (10) 

24 Bail organisation that is show¬ 
ing fare from France (4) 

26 Precise former turn (5) 

27 Picture in three parts—PC 30 
written out ? (8) 

28 Centre of gravity producing 
such depression of spirits (5-9) 


DOWN 

2Caliper broken? Get a dupli¬ 
cate (7) 

I 3 Fashionable cheer-leaders in 

Scottish island (4) 

4‘The Tortoise Book’, for 
example? (8) 

5 Cake that goes like lightning 
in France? (6) 

6 I’m collecting rotten pears 
near Rio for a showman (10) 

7 Difficult to take in new gag 
that is pinched (7) 

8 Rent Aintree with licence to 
show Archie Rice, for example 

(ID 

II Confident of own worth, hav¬ 
ing personal life-polity? (4-7) 

14 Hospital equipment for air 
porters move about? (10) 

17 Flower displayed by matador 
(8) 

19 Branch out in A1 trade explo¬ 
sion (7) 

21 Trouble in the labyrinth? (7) 

22 Least scrap of clothing can 
hinder the runner (6) 

25 Small case of pins and needles 
(4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

Jorasalem: Edison, 10 Yeshayahu, 
232553. Balsam, Salah Eddln, 272315. 
Shu'afat, Shu'sfst Road, 810106. Oar Atda- 

wa, Herod's Gats, 282058. _ 

TalAvfv: Bass. 66 Frishman,237326. Kupat 
Holim Meuhadet. 16 Spriazak, 265200. 
Natanya: Kupat Holim Uaumit, 9 Smilens- 
ky, 38053. 

Haifa: Yavne, 71 bn SirW, 672288. 

DUTY HOSPITALS 

Jaruaalam: Bikur Holim (padiatrlcs), 
Hadsasah Ein Karem (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics, E.N.T.), Misgav Ladach (ob¬ 
stetrics), Shears Zedek (ophthalmology). 

Tal Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

Natanya: Laniado. 

FIRST AID _ 

Magen David Adorn emergency phone 
numbers (round the dock service). 

Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashka Ion 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *5511111 IGryatShmona *44334 
Beersheba 74767 Nahariya *923333 
Carmfel *986555 Netsnya *23333 


"Eran” - Marital Health First Aid, Tal:' 
Jerusalem 227171. Tel Aviv 261111/2. Haifa 
67 2222 , Beersheba 418111, Natanya 35316. 

Rape Crisis Centra (24 hours),for help calf. 
Tel Aviv, 234819. Jerusalem - 246554. and 
Haifa 88791. 

Jerusalem Institute for Drug Problems. 

Tel. 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 

The National Poison Control Centra at 

Rambam Hospital, phone (04)529205, for 
emergency calls, 24 hours a day. for in¬ 
formation in case of poisoning. 

Kupat Holim Information Centra Tel. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Fridays 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Tal Aviv: Dental Association dime 49 Re- 
hovBar-Kochba, Friday*. 6 p.m.to midnight: 
Saturday: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m.: 8 p.m. to 10 
pm Td. 03-284649. 

Dental Clinic, 25 Rehov Ahlmeh, Remat 
Aviv Gimmel. Shabbatand holidays: 6 p.m. 
-10 p.m. Weekday evenings: A30 -10, Tel. 
03-425632. 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


additional word NIS 1.61 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 17.62 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS Z19. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 am. previous day, Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and afl 
recognized advertising agencies. 

SirUATIONS VACANT 

l/WWIIIIIMJIJIWIJIW 

REQUIRED MOTHER'S HELP in Tel Aviv, 
mother tongue English, near Mann Auditor-, 
ram. Good conditions. Call 03-257275 after 
7:00p.m. 


TEL AVIV 

CATERING 

BOOKS 

IJ|]|]]I!I)IIIIJIOT 

HAGGADAHS: GOLDEN, DARMSTADT, 
Bird&head (foesmrik); Amsterdam, Boussi- 

TOURISTS! BEAUTIFUL vacation Oat, long) 
short term. TcL 03-235529. 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con¬ 
tact specialists. * Inter-Israel’' TeL 03-294141. 

illltlllllllllllilllllllllllM 

DELICIOUS! TOP CLASS food services anti 
catering. Glatt kosher. Tel. 08-492296,. 03- 
782296. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL 
knows tiie hooting standards you expect. Tel. 
03-286222, MaWan. 


DWELLINGS 

iififjrmmffiimrji/miiriririiiKrmiimijrjiiifjmimiKii/ 

PURCHASE/SALE 

<3> 


JERUSALEM 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED apartment, 
liviaerootn, bedroom, studio, immediate, pro- 
feasional.Td. 02-233612. 


KAWAX PIANO; stereo system; Wes ting , 
bouse A.C., Philips radiator. TeL 02-818204. 


KEEP YOUR EYES OPEN! 
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Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashka Ion 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *5511111 fGryatShmona *44334 
Beersheba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

C&rmial *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781 111 PetahTikva*9231111 
Eilat7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 Rfshon LaZton942333 

Haifa *512233 Sated 3 0 3 33 

Hatzor36333 Tel Aviv *240111 

.Ho (on 803133 Tiberias *90111 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MiCU) ser ¬ 
vice in the area around the clock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most 
areas. - 


POLICE 

Bial 100 In most parts off the country. In’ 
Tiberias dial 92 4 14 4 , Kbyst Shmona 



MISCELLANEOUS 
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FLIGHTS 


24-Hours Flight Inform a tion Service;' 
Calf 03-9712484 (mufti-line). Arrivals Only 
(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) 


11 Rainbow 

12 Habitual joker 

14 Freshwater fish 

15 Unsightly 
18 Vital juice 

21 At a former time 
23 Able to be heard 

25 Large house 

26 Eminent 

27 Wooden part of gun 

28 Nerve-cell 

DOWN 

1 Powerful 

2 Japanese warren- 
caste 

3 Unexpectedly, off 
guard 

4 Wharf 


5 Fluid in veins of gods 

6 Forceful forward flow 


7 Arm-joint 
13 Leadership 

16 Crustacean 

17 Universe 
19 Pigment 
29 Benumb 

22 River of Africa 
24 Long dagger 


BA'ALEl TESHUVA interested in participat¬ 
ing in Seder, contact 02-423547. 


Yesterday’s Solution 
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QUICK SOLUTION 
ACROSS; 1 Grate, 4 Thyme, 19 Alma¬ 
nac, It ’feme, 12 Lange. IS ASeged. 
15 Nape. 17 Prate, 19 Abort. 22 Ride. 
25 Neutron. 27 Resin. 29 Raise, 3t 
Prefect, » Jewel. 32 Skill. DOWN: a 
Roman, 2 Tangent, 5 Hotel. 6 Mans 
ter, 7 Tails, t Soap, t Weedy, H 
Lead, 16 Aero, 18 Routine, 28 Ber 
serk, 21 Snare. 23 Inept. 24 Unite. 21 ‘ 
Raeve.ZX Spefl. 


Nissan. 5746 

Remember This Widow and These Orphans 
as Yon Sit Down to Your Festive Seder Table! 

A young married yeshiva student has passed away in. the prime 
of life, leaving a widow and orphans — several of them small 
children—in a completely destitute state. They have no source 
of income to fall back on — may the Almighty have mercy on 

rhpTn 

The holy festival is approaching and preparations are at their 
height. Please, pause to think for a moment and coma to their 
assistance, so that they too may celebrate the festival, at least in 
minimal fashion. Help gladden the broken hearts of these 
unfortunates. Abide by the ways of the Almighty, who. gladdens 
the heart of the widow. As Maimonides «pidr "And when he sits 
do wn to partake of food and drink, he is obligated to feed the ger, 
the widow and the orphaned, and all other unfortunates." 

Meritorious indeed is this act of gracious charity, an act which 
will stand its doers in good stead, keep them from all evil, and 
bring them the blessings of good health, long life, and a happy, 
kosher Pessah. 

This appeal is supported by the Chief Rabbis of Israel, and 
Rabbi Auerbach, Rabbi Etiashav, Rabbi Wosnar, Rabbi 
Kanymrski, 

Contributions can be passed to the following, marked "Widow 
and .Orphans”: 

1) Rabbi Avigdor Nebenzahl, Old City, P.D J3,5422, Jerusalem. 

Bate! tJngam, P.03.8706, Jerusalem. 

3) KaMriZvi Obertandar, 7 Reh. Saadya Gaon, Bnei Brak. 

4) Ba bbiMoihe W w l nhw rg fMnni^jp ai Co nncfllo ri. ifiaA- Shim nn 
Hatzadik. Bnei Brat 

5) Committee for Aiding the Family, P.O.B. 16324, Jerusalem. 

6) Account 155185, Bank Hapoalim, Mea Shearim Branch (533). 
Contributions can be paid into this account at any bank. 
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THE BEJSU REPORT 

flow the system created itself 
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i At this point it should be made 
qik rf car that the regulation of the bank 

Mj] shares could not have developed to 
i Hqjlj. 1 the dimensions that it eventually 
' 1 assumed without the Bank of Israel 
>•' and the examiner of banks standing 

■ ... - u’lW • passively on the sidelines, thus mak- 

• . ■ ®ig it easy for the banks to engage 

’■ *y,V almost freely in the regulation. 

- 4: |'.V Two conclusions stand out in this 
• / >. s.'\“ chapter: 

• - /" :. v • Die first is that at least since 1978, 

. • V-' .' - L ":V the Bank of Israel was aware of the 

1 : '>iM f. regulation and its negative implica- 
' tions for the bank T s monetary policy, 

* : the capital market, the investors and 

' . the banks themselves.... 

• i-'V'V, The second conclusion is that, 
... during the entire period, the Bank of 

; u V Israel did not take concrete action to 
eliminate the phenomenon. Jr did 
not exercise its legal powers vis a vis 
. the banks; it did not impose effective 

-. ; i '*7 supervision; it did not activate other 

: . V‘ 5 ? authorities to plan jointly to end the 

: l : :. r ^ regulation; it did not make plans to 
• - deal with a crisis should it erupt. 

The information in the Bank of 
:• Israel’s possession about share-price 

• . ' v;-."''.i regulation during all the relevant 

: periods had to lead to the conclusion 

• that the almost certain outcome of 

. . the regulation would be a crisis. By 

. •.. all considered opinion, putting off a 

... solution to the problem could only 

• - '‘:*s 4 "“he it worse, and such delaying 
‘ tactics would certainly not be able to 
; stave off a crisis altogether. Indeed, 

rthe opposite was true: procrastiua- 
■ .J tion only increased the danger and 

the magnitude of fire crisb, and its 
f' accompanying fallout. 

- . - I ./V-v" Such developments had been fore- 

- / : seen in the reports and research of 

"' r the Bank of Israel’s experts, which 

, . ■X*: contained explicit warnings to thb 

"... ,' r % effect. Moreover, the evidence at 

' ’ ‘. : .our disposal indicates that wheo the 

; 'Naming lights went on in the Bank of 

~ Israel in 1978, it was still possible to 

■ * stop bank-share regulation with 

: ~ ■ minimal damage to the economy 

...fcven after hearing the explana- 
rions of [then governor Amonj Gaf- 
' ~ :• •... X-. ni and Examiner of B anks [Oded] 

.. Messer as to why they did not use 

... - -... their full powers at this initial stage 


How banks 
financed the 
‘regulation’ 

From the beginning of the process 
of share-price regulation - and after¬ 
wards, with various respites - the 
banks were under severe pressure to 
purchase shares being sold off. 
v Thb required significant financial 
resources.... Finding external 
sources of money to help in these 
purchases, to create demand and to 
buy up new issues, was made nejcep^. 
sary fortbem by The -proccess itself 
In order to accomplish thb, the 
[banks] exploited the methods and 
influence available to them. They 
took advantage [for example] of 
their standing in the credit field to 
further their goals... It b important 
to note that credit was but one 
element - albeit an important one - 
in the wide-ranging campaign that 
caused large amounts of money to be 
funnelled into the purchase of bank 
paper. The prices of these issues 
were boosted far above their market 
value, and the more they were 
boosted, the more severe the crisb 
became after the regulation of prices 
Stopped. 

• B. From the.vast amount of mate¬ 

rial we accumulated, it b dear that 
most of the banks not only regulated 
their own shares, but also intervened 
to influence the prices of other 
shares that were connected with 
their banks. We are willing to con¬ 
cede dial it is virtually certain that 
there b nothing comparable to the 
scope, period, or amounts of money 
involved in the regulation of the 
bank shares. But propping up other 
shares also required financing. The 
evidence before us contains suffi¬ 
cient indications that these funds 
also came from the banks’ own re¬ 
sources. This additional involve¬ 
ment also had the potential to under¬ 
mine the stability of the banks in the 
event of a drop in share prices caused 
by a crisb in the capital market. 

C. The fact that the regulation [of 
share prices] was financed mainly by 
the banks or through them raises a 
' troublesome question for which we 
have not found an answer. How b it 
possible that a financial burden of 
hundreds qf millions of dollars 
escaped the 1 attention of the various 
supervisory bodies, primarily the 
Bank of Israel and the examiner of 
banks? The burden of financing the 
regulation could have undermined 
the banks' stability, but we did not 
find that the authorities took thb 
aspect of the [share-price] regulation 
into account. 

D. Another aspect of the regulation 
b reflected in the banks’ balance 
sheets....The balance sheets did not 
indicate that the banks had guaran¬ 
teed ox were in some other way 
responsible for the loans taken out 
r by the regulated companies. This 
r evasion of their obligation to dis¬ 
close these and other activities m 
their financial statements is but one 
aspect of their deliberate pohcy^ of 
concealing anything to do with the 
regulation. 
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to stop the regulation, we are not 
convinced that action taken then 
would have posed a real threat to the 
capital market and to the stability of 
the banks. 

If their actions were indeed dic¬ 
tated by a deep concern for moving 
on their own to stop the regulation, 
then they should have sounded the 
alarm to the minister of finance or 
even to the entire cabinet in order to 
take joint action to solve the prob¬ 
lem. 

The appointment of Moshe Mau¬ 
de Ibaum as governor [of the Bank of 
Israel] did not lead to any change in 
the position of the h ank. His prede¬ 
cessor Gafni had no inclination to 
deal with the regulation, even 
though he did discuss it with the 
bank’s experts. But from the testi¬ 
mony we have heard, it appears that 
Mandelbaum refused even to discuss 
the matter. 

In preparing the bank’s annual 
reports, Mandelbaum requested 
that those who wrote the various 
sections not present the issues bound 
up with the regulation as they saw it- 
that b, as a serious problem that 
should have been reflected in the 
report. Hb stance led to fairly se¬ 
rious clashes. We are aware that at 
least two of those who testified 
CMordecbai Frankel and Yair Pfess- 
nerjwere openly at odds with Man¬ 
delbaum on thb matter (and it 
appears, on others as well). With all 
the caution required in weighing this 
matter, we still have no reason to 
cast doubt on their testimony. 

Another area of negligence by the 
Bank of Israel concerns the foreign 
currency used by the banks, by 
means of their overseas affiliates, in 
their share-price regulation. 


The beads of the Treasury did not 
act during these years io folfil their 
basic duties connected with the reg¬ 
ulation of share prices. Two minis¬ 
ter of finance, two directors-general 
| and the person appointed to oversee 
the capital market stood by as the 
effects of share-price regulation on 
the economy worsened and when the 
danger of a stock market collapse 
; became a real growing threat. The 
claims made by the Jbeads of the 
I Treasury that they did not become 
j aware of the severity of the problem 
I until the end of 1981 because "it was 
not brought to their attention,” does 
not seem plausible to us. It cannot 
absolve them of responsibility, since 
the banks' policy of regulating share 
prices was known and its effect was 
apparent long before. The person in 
the commanding position in the eco¬ 
nomic system is charged with keep¬ 
ing watch over developments, im¬ 
pinging on the economy and deter¬ 
mining its fate. Moreover, we do not 
accept finance minister Aridor’s 
contention that in the absence of 
agreement by the banks, be could 
not act on regulation, lest he cause a 
crisb... . 

Postponing dealing with the mat¬ 
ter until October 1983, when dr-’ 
cumstances made it unavoidable, 
made the price of doing so much; 
much higher. 

The claims put before us by the 
Treasury [relating to the terms of 
two ministers, Hurvitz and Aridor] 
lead to total absurdity. In the first 
^period, finance minister Hurvitz 
claimed that he wasn’t aware of foe 
severity of foe situation and there¬ 
fore did not deal with it. On the 
other hand, foe person responsible 
for the capital market at the Treas¬ 


ury claimed that at that time there 
was no need for the Treasury to deal 
with foe matter. In the next period, it 
is claimed that there was awareness 
of regulation... [but] that the prob¬ 
lem was so severe that the Treasury 
could no longer deal with it. In other 
words, at the beginning foe problem 
was too petty to be dealt with by the 
Treasury, and in several months it 
became so weighty it surpassed foe 
Treasury’s ability to cope with it. So 
nothing was done, early or late. 

We have already said that, in view 
of foe data brought before the heads 
of the Treasury in 1981, they should 
have understood that the continuing 
regulation of bank shares would lead 
to a crisb, and that the chances of 
thb happening were becoming grea¬ 
ter as time went on. Under these 
circumstances, foe Treasury could 
have been expected at least to pre¬ 
pare a suitable plan in advance of a 
crisb. But it did not. When the crisb 
broke, foe Treasury had no plan to 
deal with it. Furthermore; no data 
had been collected at the Treasury, 
which warned of an imminent crisis. 

Thus, under foe pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances, an arrangement was 
made whereby foe government took 
upon itself to pay foe highest price 
without being in possession of all foe 
data connected to the matter and 
without alternative plans prepared 
in advance. 


FRUTAROM. - The Acre Labour 
Council plans to bring foe whole of 
the town out on strike after foe 
Pessah holiday if a solution b not 
found to the debt-plagued Fnitarom 
company. 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial Invst 
Inve s tmen t Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
FuHy-Hnked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar^linked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-6 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


IT0.90 -0.79% 
126.43 -0-33% 
104.02 -1.04% 
14&00 -0.92% 
138^7 -1.50% 
152-76 —1.05% 
119.99 -HL30% 

141.13 -141% 
10991 -392% 

107.13 +4.82% 
10294 -0.65% 
120.05 -0.17% 

104.01 +0.05% 
10491 +0.11% 
-105.84 +0.01% 

103.13 +090% 

10294 +0.04% 

10394 +0.09% 

10395 -0.09% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bilb 


4.25% fully-finked Stablaffa/ls to 1.1% 


NIS 7.680900 
NIS 3,111900 
NIS 4,769900 
NIS 6.169900 
NtS 3983900 

NIS 2.788,400 
NIS 89900 


Share Movements: 

Advances 82 

of which 5%+ 11 

“buyers only" 6 

Declines 219 

Of which 5% 38 

“sellers only" 10 

Unchanged 83 

Trading Halt 54 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% fully-finked Falls to 1.1% 


80% finked 

90% linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gllboa 

For. Cu nr. 

denominated 

Treasury Bills 

(monthly yield) 


Stable 
Stable 
Falls to 3% 

Mixed 
Fells to 1.5% 
Falls to 1.1% 

Falls to 1.1% 

195%-1.56% 


Arrangement yields: 


IDBord. 
Union 0.1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Hapoaflm r. * 
General A 
LeumI stock 
Fin. Trade 1 


12.82% 

1292% 

1244% 

12.57% 

1293% 

1292% 

1297% 

1193% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name Price Volume % 

V00N/S change 

Commercial Banks 

(not part of “—lenge m ut") 
Maritime 1 1155 2286 -39 

General non-arr. 29300 102 +09 

First In T no trading 

RBI no trading 

Commercial Banks 
(pert of “Mnngmanr) 

IDBr 79100 505 -09 

Union 0.1 59250 25 -09 

Discount 101370 158 -19 

Mizrahi 32580 1591 -1.8 

Hapoafim r - 53830 1432 -0.7 

General A 138250 14 -19 

LeumI 0.1 34180 2751 -1.2 

Rn. Trade 46640 - - 


Trade & Sendees 

Meir Ezra 4350 

Supersol 2 4370 

.Deleter 5030 

Lighterage 9250 

Cold Storage rv 

Dan Hotels 3992 

Yarden Hotel 2951 

Hilon 1 12445 

Teaml 1880 


4350 72. 

4370 555 

5030 3312 

9250 141 

no trading 
3992 125 

2951 126 

12445 6 

1880 231 


79100 

505 

-OS 

59250 

25 

-09 

101370 

158 

-1.5 

32580 

1591 

-1.8 

53830 

1432 

-0.7 

138250 

14 

-19 

34180 

2751 

-19 

46640 

- 

- 

tanks 



3950 

50 

— 

no trading 


no trading 


10900 

. 44 

-6.0 

no tracing 



Real Estate, Building and 
Agriculture 

Azorim 4740 1226 -19 

Sion 380 2879 -59 

Africa Isr. 0.1 33300 180 -19 

Dankner 3714 173 +49 

Prop. & Bldg. 2466 1742 

Bayside 0.1 3870 286 

H-DCr 41801 149 +0.0 

35 -139 
560 -09 

1694 


Lsumi Mort. r 3950 50 

Dev. Mort notradii 

Mishkan r notradii 

Tefahotr 10900 . 44 

Meravr notradii 

Financial Institutions 

AgricC 36200 4 

fnd- Dev. DD notradii 

dal Leasing 0.1 9299 35 

Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 840 539 

Hassneh r 460 16000 

Phoenix 0.1 1379 1177 

Hamishmar 6600 9 

Menorah 1 7885 sjj.I 

Saharr 4500 239 

Zion Hold. 1 15500 4 


36200 

4 

+0.6 

no trading 


9299 

35 

-1.1 

840 

539 

-2 A 

480 

16000 

-0.6 

1379 

1177 

-1.1 

6600 

a 

-0.8 

7885 

SJ3.1 

+6.0 

4500 

239 

+1.0 

15500 

4 

-3.7 


Mehadrin 5700 

Hadarim 1031 

Industrials 

Dubekb 3220 

Pri-Zel 2358 

Sunfrost 6800 

Bite 13200 

Adgar 692 

Argaman r 9440 

Delta G1 4180 

Maqueae1 20100 

Eaglet ' 10990 

Po [gat 0.1 8450 

Sch oedema 12320 

Rogosin 2914 

Urdan'0.1 r 8560 

Is. Can Co. 1 940 

Son Cables ~ 1990 

Pecker Steel 6020 

Elbit3r 457000 


440 -2.4 

420 

190 -29 

67 -19 

1229 -59 

360 —19 

313 -2.7 

30 +39 

32 

115 -0.6 

120 -19 

239 +3.0 

52 -1.? 

1521 -3.6 

875 -9.1 

1643 +49 

81 +10.0 


Efron 

Arit 

ClaJ Electronics 

Spectronixl 

T.A.T.1 

Acka retain 1 

Agan5 

Alliance 

Dexter 

Fertilisers 

Haifa Chem. 

Tevar 

Dead Sear 

Pttroehetn. 

Neca Chem. 

Fnitarom 

Hadara Paper 

Central Trade 

Koorp 

CJaflnds. 


IDBDev.r 
Ellem 
AMI 
Gahelet 
Israel Corp.1 
WoHson 1 r 
Hapoafim Inv. 
Lsumi Invest 
Discount Invea 
Mizrahi Invest 
ClaMO 
Landeco0.1 
PamaM 


PaxOilExpL 

J.O.EJ_ 


403000 

25 

+4.4 

31600 

355 

— 

2730 

3867 

— 

1710 

480 

-2.7 

3400 

180 

— 

1480 

225 

-59 

no trading 


1150 

9 

-49 

3060 

162 

-4.4 

4700 

144 

— 

857 

2965 

-09 

54600 

79 

-09 

14270 

420 

-19 

461 

11976 

— 

3200 

107 

-7.2 

no trading 


175900 

32 

— 

5850 

183 

— 

5100000 

— 

— 

1244 

11009 

- 

l Companies 


3515 

1933 

— 

2450 

1243 

-39 

notratfing 


1310 

— 


5960 

431 

-09 

115500 

2 

-09 

3800 

1149 

+1.7 

3820 

207 

-49 

7995 

2354 

+1.8 

14877 

150 

-6.0 

1931 

1467 

+0.1 

7797 

32 

+0.4 

8479 

59 

+0.1 

tion 



12300 

188 

—2.4 

1293 

1478 

-6.1 


xo. ■«Ha is oofy 
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INTERPHARM LABORATORIES LTD. 

NOTICE OF 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

N(^ is hereby gvw that the Annual GenenlMeetkv of the shareholders of the company wB be held at the tntouontinental Barclay 
Hotel in New York, AiK, USA on Thursday. May 8.19S6at 10 am. (New Yorktknel. 

ON THE AGENDA 

1. (iepot^onthebu^nessdtheaxnpanytorihefi^yearerrcledDecemb&Sl.l^ardrece^andoonsktemgiheOmKRY’s 
Balance Sheet at December31.1965and the Statement of Operations for the fiscal year then ended. 

2. Electing a Board of Directors of sbtmembers to serveumathe next annual General Meeting of shateholdes or their respective 

successors are duty elected and shaBquaify. 

3. Appointing Kessefman and Kesseknan as the independent pubSc accountants of the Company for the fiscal year erring December 31. 
198$. 

4 Ai^i$x)n any other which n^pn^eriyAXimebe^ the meeting w any ac^otmirnenJs thereof. 

Shareholders emftferf to partbps® at ihe meeting as those who warn mastered as such inlheCompan/s Book of Records as of Aprils. 
198$ 

Shareholders enffied to attend and wxb at the meetfrig acs entitled to appoint a proxy. Theinstnrrmappomingapnwrtmbe 
deposited with the American Stock Transfer Company. 99 WaB Street New York, by May ft TS8£ 

demsmylonas 

Secretary 

INTERPHARM LABORATORIES LTD. KIRYAT WEZMANN, NESS ZI0NA 76110 
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SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INFL 


LAST UPDATED 
20.4 
13.3 
9.4 
&4 
129 


TARAS 

8-1495% 

10 - 12 % 

7-13% 

6-13% 

6-13% 


PAKAM 7-DAY 
8-14.75% 
11 - 12 % 
7-13% 

6- 14% 

7- 13% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit. 

(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily interest 
P&k8m: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of April 20) 


fMHONTHS 

5975 

8.625 

3.750 

3900 

aooo 


3-MONTHS 

USD 5.875 

STG 9950 

DMK 3.750 

SFR 3.625 

YEN 3.125 

Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 


COUNTRY 

U.S.A. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

JORDAN 

EGYPT 


SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 

European Financial Markets 


PAKAM 30-DAY 

9-14.50% 

12-129% 

9-14% 

6-16% 

6-13% 


12-MONTHS 

5.875 

8900 

3.750 

3975 

3.000 


CURRENCY 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

BANK OF ISRAEL 

DOLLAR 

1 

Purchase. 

1.4864 

Sale 

1.4846 

Purchase. 

1.44 

Sale 

191 

Representative Rates 

1-4846 

STERLING 

1 

29149 

29426 

2.18 

298 

7 2500 

MARK 

1 

0.6554 

0.6685 

0.64 

0.67 

06684 

FRANC 

1 

0.2059 

09084 

090 

091 

09101 

GULDEN 

1 

0.5823 

0.5896 

057 

060 

05941 

FRANC 

1 

0.7850 

0.7948 

0.71 

081 

0.7963 

KRONA 

1 

09044 

09070 

090 

091 

09077 

KRONE 

1 

09072 

09098 

090 

091 

09106 

KRONE 

1 

0.1782 

0.1805 

0.17 ‘ 

0.18 

0.1812 

MARK 

1 

09895 

0.2931 

098 

090 

099S1 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0543 

1.0675 

1.03 

1.08 

1.0706 

DOLLAR 

1 

1,0523 

1.0655 

1.02 

1.09 

1.0640 

RAND 

1 

0.7385 

0.7426 

0.44 

074 

07434 

FRANC 

10 

09225 

0.3265 

091 

093 

09273 

SCHILLING 

10 

09343 

0.9459 

092 

096 

09515 

LIRE 

1000 

09561 

09681 

094 

1.00 

09741 

YEN 

100 

0.8367 

09472 

092 

086 

09450 

DINAR 

1 

— 

— 

3.03 

491 


POUND 

1 

— 

— 

079 

094 

— 


Precious Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


A.M. FIX 
NOON FIX 
FIX 
P.M. 

P.M. 


341.00 

342.33 

528.90 

415.10 

107.65 


P.M. RX 
ZURICH P.M. 


342.75 

342.50 


FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 

Forward Rates 

SPOT 3MTHS 6MTH. 

DEUTSCHE MARK 2.2190110 83178 123/11! 

POUND STERLING 19180/95 33/89 125/12 

SWISS FRANC 1.8580/00 84/79 115/11 

JAPANESE YEN 174.10/25 61/56 85/8 

FRENCH FRANC 7.0700/00 95/125 130/16 

ITALIAN LIRA 1521.0/40 1575/1625 2000/220 

DUTCH GULDEN 2.5030/60 61/56 88/8 

BELGIAN FRANC 45.320/370 12/14 15/1 

DAIWSH KRONE 89125/75 50/100 100/15 

SJVFRfCAN RAND 09000/20 39/29 55/4 

EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 09666171 13/9 18/1 

HNRRSH MARK 5.0640/60 400/440 590/64 

AUSTRALIAN DOilAR 0.7167/74 122/118 173/16 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 7.0850/50 790/810 1185/120 

.Formtila for determining forward rate#-, , .. 

high/low (eg. 220/210) — deduct from spot price, 
low/high 1 (eg. 210/220)—add to spot price. 

New York Financial Markets 


SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

12MTHS 

2.2190/10 

83/78 

123/118 

237/227 

15180/95 

33/89 

125/120 

214/209 

1.8580/00 

84/79 

115/110 

235/225 

174.10/25 

61/56 

85/80 

171/161 

7.0700/00 

95/125 

130/160 

230/290 

1521.0/40 

1575/1625 

2000/2200 

4125/4400 

2.5030/60 

61/56 

88/83 

175/165 

45.320/370 

12/14 

15/18 

20/25 

89125/75 

50/100 

100/150 

125/225 

05000/20 

39/29 

55/45 

100/86 

09666171 

13/9 

18/13 

25/18 

5.0640/60 

400/440 

590/640 

1260/1360 

0.7167/74 

122/118 

173/168 

317/311 

7.0850/50 

790/810 

1185/1205 

2400/2440 


Dow Jones Indices 

\ND 1940A0 

TRANS 81296 

UTILS 191.78 

NYSE COMP 13937 

NASD COMP 390.06 

S-P INDEX 230.40 

S-P COMPOSITE 242.38 

AMEX INDEX 273.77 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 


NYSE Highest Volume 

EAST AIR BY* 

NAVISTAR 1194 

C1NNGAS 2694 

ATT 24V4 

PAN AM COR 694 

US STEEL 19% 

XEROX 60V4 

BANKAMER 1794 

KMART 48 

NAT GYPS 68V4 


VOL 153,640,000 
VOL 144,747,100 


STOCKS UP 878 DOWN 788 
STOCKS UP 1951 DOWN 832 


Comment 

WALL STREET STOCKS CLOSE LOWER 

NEW YORK, April 1& - Wall Street stocks slumped at the dose of the week, as heavy programmed trading related to options 
expirations undermined late attempts to rally. 

The market had a moderate loss much of the day, as traders took profits in the first losing effort this week, and the second In 
the last nine. Continued anticipation of interest rate drops, and a scattering of favourable earnings reports kept a cushion under 
the market most oftbe day, and triggered brief rallies. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average closed 14 points lower to 1840, from Ihe last record. 

ISRAELI STOCKS Traded in New York: 

NYSE and ASE 

Last Prev. Close High Low Vol('OOa) 

Alliance 2’/« 2Y4 214 2% 2 

Am Isr Pap 11% 11V* 11% 11% 105 

Ampal 294 2% 2% 294 154 

Elsdnt 294 2% 2% 294 161 

EtzLavud 1394 13% 1394 13% 73 

Laser Inds 15% 15% 15% 14% 143 

Over the counter 

last bid ask last bid ask 

Bank Leumi 0 121 123 Interpharm 0 105% 105% 

Elblt 10% 10% 10% Optrotech 8% 8% 8% 

ECl Tel. -6% 6% 6% Rada 0 109% 109% 

Elron -8% 8% 8% Sot ex +7% 7 7% 

Ftbronlcs +10% 10% 10% Taro-vtt 0 103% 104% 

IDB Bank 0 14.05 14.07 Tevapharm 0 103% 104% 

IIS —494 4% 5 SPI 0 6% 7 


U.S. Money Rates 

Prime 9%; Broker 7.75%; NY Euros 3 months 8%%; Fed Funds last 6%% 

New York Foreign Exchange 
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YESTERDAY'S CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

29275/90 

29155/65 

29140/60 


1.8570/90 
1.8550/70 
19530/60 


STG 

1.5225/35 

19185/95 

19170/80 


YEN 

176.00/10 

17495/35 

17490/40 


CAN 

19900/05 
19860/85 
1.3848/53 


Comment 

DOLLAR ENDS EASIER IN NEW YORK. - The dollar ended easier in nervous trading, but was well off its early afternoon lows. 
Strong market rumours of Bank of Japan yen sales provoked a modest shortcovering rally In the late afternoon, which gathered 
pace in after-hours trading despite the Fed's widely-expected announcement of a half-point cut in its discoum'rate. * 

Oversees financial data -from Reuters exclusively to The Jerusalem Post. 
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Bold, brave and Bejski 

THERE HAS been nothing like it in the history of this country, 
and perhaps any country. In one blow, the Bejski commission 
yesterday decapitated all the major banking institutions of 
Israel. And unlike past commissions which investigated milit¬ 
ary failures, the Bejski report has not pulled its punches in 
implicating the political echelon - that is, the finance ministers 
who presided over the banks' manipulations of their own 
shares. 

In the severity of its indictments, the Bejski commission has 
consciously and explicitly upheld a principle that had become 
alien to the norms of public management in Israel — the 
principle of personal accountability. 

It bears remembering that the Agranat commission which 
investigated the early stages of the Yom Kippur War, the 
Kahan commission which investigated the events at Sabra and 
Shatilla, and the Bejski commission itself, were appointed only 
in response to manifest public pressure and only after it became 
plain that the responsible individuals would otherwise not be 
held accountable. 

If the Bejski report will serve to uproot this tradition and 
establish personal accountability as a new norm in the nation’s 
public life, it will have made a contribution that transcends even 
the revolution it demands in the management of the country's 
financial system. 

That revolution, of course, must now find its place high on 
the government's agenda. It poses a massive challenge. For the 
government will have to balance the imperative of radical 
reform with the need to sustain public confidence here and 
abroad in the banking system. That will require more than 
legislation and more than rhetoric. It will require concrete acts 
signifying both change and stability. 

The task cannot be left to the Treasury alone, even if its 
minister were not a new hand, nor to the Bank of Israel, which 
itself must undergo change. It will probably require a new 
mechanism to implement change on the one band and to give 
evidence of full government support of the banking system on 
the other. 

Poised against this immense challenge, the personal fates of 
the bank directors and officials found oilpable by the commis¬ 
sion, will receive their proper perspective. For while they were 
principals in the actions that led to the bank crash, they were 
also victims of a system, a government policy, and a circumst¬ 
ance which gained a momentum of its own that no individual 
and no individual institution could derail or control. 

The Bejski commission did not accept this fact as a reason to 
absolve them of personal responsibility. Nor could it in 
discharging its duty to the future and the national interest in 
preventing such a banking calamity from ever striking again. 

But the removal of the officials must dose the book ou the 
past. It should not become the principal focus of public 
curiosity, as so often happens in this country. 

Not personality and not careers, but rather accountability 
and reform of the financial system are the banners which the 
Bejski commission has raised. 

For the rigour and courage which the commission has 
displayed in doing so, the nation owes them its gratitude. But it 
also owes them that measure of serious attentiveness and 
scrutiny of government needed to assure that the radical reform 
it recommends will in fact be carried out. 


BEJSKI 


(Continued from Page One) 

bold a preliminary discussion on it 
this morning. Bank Mizrahi 
managing director Aharon Meir, 
speaking for himself and not for his 
bank, criticized the harshness of the 
report's accusations against him. 

Analysts in Jerusalem said the 
importance of the report lay in the 
wide-ranging reforms it proposed for 
virtually every sector of the financial 
market. The virulent criticism of the 
personalities involved, while 
perhaps harsher even than expected, 
was seen as a secondary factor. In¬ 
deed, legal and other experts 
donbted whether the report would, 
in fact, be used as the basis for 
damages claims against the banks by 
shareholders, despite fears in the 
banking system that this might 
occur. 

The attorney-general is also urged 
to set up a committee to investigate 
illegalities in the capital market. 

The shocking record of the banks 
in the area of fund management 
leads the commission to perhaps its 
most far-rpaching recommendation, 
that the banks be banned from man¬ 
aging share-oriented mutual funds 
or provident funds. The banks 
should also be prohibited from trad¬ 
ing in shares on their own account. 
Legal restrictions should be placed 
on the banks, to prevent conflicts of 
interest regarding investment coun¬ 
selling given by their employees. 
Investment counsellors should be 
licensed, the commission suggests. 

The Bank of Israel is heavily criti¬ 
cized for its failure to prevent, or at 
least mitigate, the banks' efforts to 
push up the prices of their shares, 
while the Securities Authority is 
criticized for its “capitulation to the 
banks.” Regarding these state 
bodies, and the Treasury, the Bejski 
report follows closely in the path of 
the state comptroller’s report of De¬ 
cember 1984, which excoriated them 
for their failure to prevent the reg¬ 
ulation of bank shares. 

The commission describes the Tel 
Aviv Stock Exchange as being sub¬ 
servient to the banks. Its failure to 
implement serious reforms, even af¬ 
ter the crash of the market in Octo¬ 
ber 1983, comes in for significant 
attack. 

The third section of its recom¬ 
mendations covers a wide spectrum 
of legislative proposals and organi¬ 
zational reforms. 

It recommends that the attorney- 
general investigate the banks' illegal 
activities, including falsifying ba¬ 
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An American change 
of heart on terrorism 


Dry Bones 


lance sheets and prospectuses, 
-share-swap transactions between 
Bank Lenmi and Bank Discount, 
transactions made by Bank Mizrahi, 
and various cases of-false testimony, 
including one by an accountant. 

In another very important recom¬ 
mendation, the commission comes 
out in favour of moving towards 
equality of voting rights for publicly 
issued shares. It proposes that all 
future share issues by public com¬ 
panies should be ot shares whose 
voting rights are equal to those of the 
superior class of shares already 
issued. 

Insider trading rules, disclosure 
rules and a new law restricting the 
potential of manipulation of share 
prices are the subject of further 
recommendations, but these pall in 
comparison to the revolutionary sug¬ 
gestion that the right to authorize 
new share issues be taken from the 
finance minister, while his right to 
authorize bond issues remain in 
force for just another three years. 

The large number of legal and 
regulatory proposals will un¬ 
doubtedly be the subject of much 
discussion in the financial world for 
many months to come - after the 
initial shock of the report has worn, 
off. 

The commission's recommenda¬ 
tions fall into four sections. In its 
opening remarks, the report recom¬ 
mends that firm standards of accoun¬ 
tability be established for senior fi¬ 
gures in both the public service and 
the banking system. 

“The existence and application of 
rules of responsibility, and recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that those who trans¬ 
gress the law and those who fail in 
their jobs cannot carry on as if no¬ 
thing has happened, are vital to the 
effective functioning of Israeli socie¬ 
ty.” the report says. It then proceeds 
to review the role of each of the 16 
individuals who received warning 
letters from the commission last 
summer. 

Finally, Galia Maor, who was the 
Bank of Israel’s examiner of backs : 
daring the scandal and still occupies 
that position. The commission criti¬ 
cized her for her actions but did not 
recommend that any steps be taken 
against her. 

Serious charges are levelled, as 
well, against the 11 companies, 
agenci es , ministries and other bodies 
warned in letters the commission 
sent last summer. 


IT IS doubtful that last week’s 
.American air strike against Tripoli 
and Benghazi in Libya will by itself 
topple the regime of Muammar Gad¬ 
dafi or weaken his support for inter¬ 
national terrorism. As has been 
pointed out time and again in con¬ 
nection with retaliatory Israeli raids, 
terrorism cannot be fought effective¬ 
ly by aerial strikes. 

Still, the American air raids do 
constitute a major breakthrough for 
tile still relatively small forces deter¬ 
mined to persevere in their fight 
a gains t the sconrge of terrorism.' 

So far, Israel has been nearly 
alone in that fight. And very often 
this country has been compelled to 
resort to methods that earned sanc¬ 
timonious criticism from Western 
media and foreign ministries. 

The importance of the American 
breakthrough can only be appreci¬ 
ated in the light of President 
Reagan’s simultaneous failure to 
obtain congressional support for the 
grant of a puny SlOOm. in military 
aid to the Contra forces fighting the 
Nicaraguan Sandinista government 
from Honduras. 

Continued congressional opposi¬ 
tion to extending that aid and the 
simultaneous crystallization of wide¬ 
spread public support for the much 
more extreme bombing of a foreign 
country constitute the most persua¬ 
sive proof of the crucial importance 
of media-genera ted public opinion 
as a major constraint on American 
foreign policy. 

During a four-week tour of the 
.U.S-, from which I have just re¬ 
turned. I was able to follow the 
public debate on both issaes - in the 
media and in public meetings. 

The image of Nicaragua projected 
by the American media was of a 
group of terrorist hoodlums (the 
Contras) fighting another group of 
hoodlums (the Communist-aligned 
Sandtnistas). "Our sons-of-bitches 
against theirs.” The Great Com¬ 
municator, Ronald Reagan, has 
simply been unable to overcome the 
unsavoury terrorist image of the 
Contras to argue persuasively that 
Sandinista-con trolled Nicaragua in¬ 
deed constitutes a threat to the U.S. 

In the case of Arab terrorism 
(Arab and not simply Libyan, is the 
way the American man in the street 
perceives the threat), there has been 
an interesting jelling of public opin¬ 
ion, as tire media, and especially 
television, have zeroed in on the 
individual horror rather than the 
abstract nature of terrorism. 

Arab, Palestinian and Libyan ter¬ 
rorism has been around for a long 
time. The build-up of American 
abhon-ence and indignation dates 
from the brutal killing of the crippled 
Eric Klingboffer on the hijacked 
Italian luxury cruiser Achille Lauro, 
last fall. 

The idea of terrorism in general is 
too theoretical a construct for the 
average man to take too much to 
heart. The selecting out of a man in a 
wheelchair for cold-blooded mur¬ 
der, simply because be was an Amer¬ 
ican and a Jew, is something that 
cannot but be understood, and very 
personally so, by every American. 
The principle is, “There but for the 
grace of God go I.” 

And, “Dammit, when they stoop 
that low we had better start over¬ 
coming our compunctions and do 
something about it.” 

Public opinion is never turned 
around by just one event, no matter 
how dramatic. The Klinghoffer mur¬ 
der was just one of a series of such 
events that drove borne the message 
to the American public that they 
have had it up to their ears with 
feeling impotent in the face of anti- 
American Arab terrorism. 

There was media collusion with 
the Shi’ite terrorists in the hijacked 
TWA plane in Beirut last year. But 
what seems to have remained in 
America's • memory is the singling 
out of an American marine on leave 
as a victim of murder by the Shi'ite 
hijackers. 

During the recent horror of the 
bombing of the TWA plane over 
Greece, American television de¬ 
voted one whole day to the fact that 
three of the four victims blown out of 
the plane had not died of the explo¬ 
sion but had fallen to their deaths 
from 15.000 feet. 

Objectively, it makes little differ¬ 
ence how terror victims actually die. 
But the thought of an entire family, 
including a months-old infant, fall¬ 
ing from a hole in a plane to their 
deaths through three miles of thin air 
is enough to turn any mild American 
into a supporter of retaliatory air 
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strikes in which Libyan babies, too, 
were killed. 

THE VAST majority of ns are co¬ 
wards when it comes to facing up to 
violence, whether it is of the domes¬ 
tic kind, such as New Yorkers have 
on the subway, or the international 
kind, represented by the PLO and 
the Gaddafis of the world. Foreign 
policy bureaucrats would seem to be 
even more cowardly than the rest of 
us. But even the most cowardly 
among us eventually stand up and 
fight back when the threat to our 
lives becomes too personal for com¬ 
fort. This is apparently what has 
happened to America in a process 
that has developed over the past few 
months. 

In this weekend’s Haaretz, Yoel 
Marcus wrote on this subject under 
the headline “Welcome to the dub.” 
He hit the nail on the head. Joining 
the dub of outraged victims of terror 
who have overcome their natural 


‘The dramatic 
development of the 
past half-year may 
well signal the 
w aning of 
whatever vestigal 
American support 
there has been for 
the Palestinian 
cause 9 


tendency towards cowardice - Israel 
was hitherto the sole member - was 
not an easy thing for the U.S. 
(Actually, tile Soviet Union is also a 
charter member of sorts. What the 
Soviets did to the Lebanese Shi'ites 
who were foolish enough to kidnap 
four of their diplomats and murder 
one of them, is a lesson worth learn¬ 
ing-) 

Because the process of joining was 
so difficult psychologically for the 
U.S. one can expect that it will be 
equally difficult to draw back after 
that first step. Not drawing back 
means going on from the first - 
functionally ineffective - step th^t 
was taken last week, to additional 
ones that were previously consi¬ 
dered unpalatable. 

This means, for example, depend¬ 
ing and acting on solid intelligence 
information as to the identity of 
terrorists, which will however not 
stand up in court. The linking of 
Gaddafi with the orders given for 
terrorist action against American 
servicemen in Berlin is a case in 
point. 

The need to scrutinize diplomatic 
pouches for smuggled arms and ex¬ 
plosives is another step that will have 
to be taken, given the propensity of 
Iranian. Libyan, Iraqi and Syrian 
embassies for such smuggling to arm 
terrorists, as was the case in the 
Libyan people's bureau shootout in 
London last year, in which a British 
policewoman was killed. 

Authorizing CIA targeting of 
known terrorist leaders for elimina¬ 
tion is a further step in the fight 
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against terrorism. There is no doubt 
that the targeting of terrorists and 
their leaders for assassination be¬ 
sides being more effective is also 
much more “humane” and “civil¬ 
ized” than the aerial bombing of 
terrorist headquarters and training 
camps, which cannot avoid the kill¬ 
ing of innocent civilians. 

All in all, we can expect greater 
understanding of Israeli counter¬ 
terrorist actions from an America 
that has joined the dub. One of my 
impressions from my rerent tour of 
the U.S. is that widespread public 
support of Israel is based both on 
admiration for Israel but even more 
so on profound antipathy to the 
Arabs in general and for Arab ter¬ 
rorism specifically. 

This hatred has been very visible 
in recent weeks in the gloating over 
Opec’s inability to get its act 
together to stop the fail in oil prices, 
which every American perceives as 
he fills up on 70 cents-a-gallon gas. 

The important thing to under¬ 
stand in the recent shift in American 
attitudes to Arab terrorism is that it 
has come as a reaction to attacks that 
were directed against Americans as 
Americans, and not merely as bated 
supporters of Israel. This naked 
Arab hatred of the West, and of 
America as the central symbol of the 
West, has surfaced in recent terrorist 
actions and can be expected to 
accord legitimacy to a latent Amer¬ 
ican hatred of all things Arab. 

Yasser Arafat was astute enough 
to recognize this danger when he 
urged his PLO followers to curb 
their instinctive determination to 
attack Americans and to limit them¬ 
selves to Israeli targets. Ms follow¬ 
ers have, however, proven constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of following that 
advice. 

The dramatic development of the 
past half-year may well signal the 
waning of whatever vestigial Amer¬ 
ican support there has been for the 
Palestinian cause. After all, there 
are scores upon scores of national 
seif-liberation movements in the 
Third World; it has always been a 
source of amazement that the PLO 
has been singled ont for such a 
measure of international sympathy.' 

With the waning of Arab oil power 
a nd the mobilization of American 
public opinion against Arab terror¬ 
ism, which is identified in the public 
mind with the Palestinian cause, it 
may well be that the PLO may have 
finally relegated itself to the fate of 
the Armenian, Kurdish and Filipino 
Moslem nationalists. 

What we may well witness in the 
coming months and years is a gra¬ 
dual diminution in the salience of the 
“Palestinian problem,” in the im¬ 
agination of Western media and 
public opinion, and eventually of 
Western governments. If and when 
that develops, it will be a fate that 
the Palestinians will have brought on 
themselves. There wffl be little reason 
for us Israelis to commiserate with 
them over that fate. 

The writer is a member of the editorial 
staff ofTbc Jerusalem Post 
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THE VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. - I was disappointed to read 
that some kibbutzim are eliminating 
the foreign volunteer. 

' lam a former volunteer who spent 
eight wonderful months on Kibbutz 
Magen in 1984.1 entered Israel as a 
naive American, but departed better 
educated in many important areas: 
culture, life, history, Judaism, 
Islam, politics, and beautiful Jeru¬ 
salem. 

I think my kibbutz experience fit¬ 
ted the “purpose” of tie volunteer - 
that is, I provided labour and I have 
since become a goodwill ambassador 
for the State of Israel. 

Now the “problem'’ is young kib¬ 
butz teenagers being lured away and 
influenced by the young foreign 
volunteers. True, this happens. But 
the kibbutzim cannot stick their col¬ 
lective heads in the sand and wish 
this problem away. 

ZAHAVA BEN- 
OVADIA 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, -The police suspect that it was 
Kahane gangs that burned cars in 
East Jerusalem to avenge the murder 
of Zahava Ben-Ovadia on April 13. 

Zahava Ben-Ovadia was engaged 
in assisting Arabs cope with die 
Israeli bureaucracy. Zahava be¬ 
longed to a family several of whose 
members are married to Arabs. 
Zahava belonged to a family which 
exemplifies the ideal of Jewish-Arab 
coexistence. Zahava, may she rest in 
peace, was in all likelihood mur¬ 
dered by someone who disapproved 
of such coexistence. 

That Kahane followers should 
avenge Zahava’s death is grotesque 
indeed. 

SUSAN HA TTIS ROLEF 
Jerusalem. 


Young people will be young pefc\^- 
pie. With or without volunteers, kifc^. 
butz teenagers will have to deal wig^r 
the question of staying or leaving th<s : - ■; 
collective farm/co mm unity environ- 
meat. ; , • 

-1 feel the volunteer is good for.the£ 
kibbutz. The volunteer brings the" 
western lifestyle directly to the door¬ 
steps of all those on the JdbbutjS?-:; 
Both good and bad western values ; 
are seen in the open daylight-noi 
left to the imagination of a youthful: ' 

minri - • ‘ ? 

The young kibbutz teenager mtst •. 
deal with the question of kibbutz life; 
versus western life directly (or even; 
life in Tel Aviv!). Excluding voliifc' 
teers wOI not make answering thj£ 
question any easier. ;•* 

I thank Kibbutz Magen for nxji 
experience. ; #. 

. MAURICE T. McKENNa~ 
Walnut Creek, California. : :.V£ 

CONTEMPT OF .. i ! 
COURT 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Posf-T- 

Sir, - I read with amazementin! 
your issue of April 13 that, when 
Natorei Kaita leader Rabbi UnJBIaa ■ 
was charged in Jerusalem Mag$s T 
♦rates' Court with damaging pub 
property and did not respond 8e£/ 
cause he refused to recognize: fee 
court; Judge Ezra Kama simply in-:, 
terpreted his silence as a denial of 

.■?*' 

One does not have to be^ leg&: 
expert to recognize that Blau’s refte-i 
al to testify is not a denial of guilt*- : 
but a dear and blatant case of qoit* 
tempt of court for which he should 1 
have been penalized. Why;Judge' 
Kama derided to spare Blau'is' 
beyond the comprehension of a shoe-: 
pie mortal like myself. - 

Dr. JACOB ROSBi 
Netanya. . 
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UBI—The Fund lor Strengthening Israel's Defence, Td. 03 — 205185 , 05 — 288206 . 



































